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All over the world in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
means of communication were slow and uncertain, but conditions in 
North Carolina were even worse than in many other regions. By 
1750 the post office in Great Britain and Ireland, in spite of its 
shortcomings, was functioning with at least some degree of effici- 
ency ;* and in the American colonies from New Hampshire to Vir- 
ginia there was postal service of a kind, even though it was crude 
and not dependable.* But North Carolina at this time could boast 
of no such facilities, and, although in the decade before the Revolu- 
tion post routes were set up within her borders, it was not until after 
1790 that anything like adequate service came to be rendered. 

Because of the lack of an efficient postal system, resort was had to 
various makeshifts, and letters were frequently dispatched by any 
means that chanced to offer. Illuminating are the instructions which, 
in 1763, Bishop Spangenberg gave to certain of the Moravians in 
Wachovia as to how they were to keep in touch with their brethren 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and in Europe. They would, he said, 
be able to send and receive many letters by the hands of friends and 
neighbors who traveled to and fro, especially if a small douceur 
were given for such service. Their acquaintances in Charlestown 
would be able to send communications to Philadelphia on the vessels 
which frequently sailed between those two ports. Letters to Pennsyl- 
vania might also be sent, along that part of the way from Virginia 
to Philadelphia, by the post. Communications for Europe should go 


1 J.C. Hemmeon, History of the British Post Office, passim 
*W. E. Rich, History of the United States Post Office to the Year 1829, chap. iii. 
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by way of Charlestown and London ; but if no opportunity offered by 
that route, they should be sent to Bethlehem, whence one of the 
brethren would forward them to Europe via Philadelphia or New 
York.* 

Frequently when immediate and speedy communication was essen- 
tial, expresses, or special messengers, were hired. Acting in such a 
capacity Captain James Jack, of Charlotte, carried to the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia the famous Mecklenburg Resolves of May 
31, 1775.* In June, 1780, while Cornwallis’s campaign in the south 
was under way, Governor Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, because of 
the “tardiness and uncertainty of intelligence from the Southern 
States, & the very interesting situation of things there at present,” 
stationed an express every forty miles between Richmond and the 
area of military operations in South Carolina, these messengers 
“having instructions to bring on his letters by night & by day, without 
regard to weather.”* But the cost of an express was high. About the 
beginning of the year 1776 a special messenger cost eight shillings 
per day, a price which apparently had to be paid for the return trip 
whether or not any message was brought back.* Such an expense, 
even allowing for the increase in prices due to the beginning of infla- 
tion, was far beyond the means of the average man. 

So tardy was the establishment of a public post in North Carolina, 
and so great the need for some regular means of communication, 
that, in the decade preceding the outbreak of the Revolution, some- 
thing approaching a private system, or rather group of systems, was 
beginning to develop. In 1765 a group of men on the lower Cape 
Fear, including Governor Tryon, agreed to support an express to 
go to and from Charlestown once every two weeks. By so doing 
they incurred the ire of the deputy postmaster general, who com- 
plained that they were competing with the royal post—an offense 
which, as Tryon pointedly remarked, could hardly have been com- 
mitted when no such post over that route had yet been established.’ 
Similar systems tended to develop elsewhere in the province. The 
Moravians, some of whom were frequently traveling from Wachovia 


* A. L. Fries (editor), Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, Il, 552. (Hereafter cited as Records 
of Moravians.) 


‘W. H. Hoyt, Mecklenburg Declaration niapentiones, 
* State Records of North Carolina, Civ, 403 ( —~ th day R.) 
* Records of Moravians, III, 1121. In the following years the cost of an express, just as the cost of 
wares ax bane sere = to phenomenal levels. Colonial Records of North Carolina ah cited as 
"C.R., VII, 166, 204-205; The a tye Gazette (Wilmington), Feb. 26, 1766. For this and 
probably ‘for other expresses during the year 1765 Tryon spent more than £157 proc. x his own money, 
an amount which later was repaid to him by vote of legislature. C. R., VII, 608, 654, 666. 
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to Pennsylvania, arranged to carry letters along this route and to 
forward them to England, Ireland, Holland, and Germany. They 
even went so far as to fix a scale of rates for such service.* As early 
as 1770 an express seems to have been making the round trip between 
Hillsborough and Halifax once every two weeks,’ while two years 
later the inhabitants of the latter town were hiring a private rider 
to bring their letters from Williamsburg, Virginia, once a week.” 
The same year Adam Boyd, publisher of The Cape-Fear Mercury, 
was trying to obtain in Chatham, Orange, and Granville counties 
enough subscriptions for his paper to support a rider from Cross 
Creek to Hillsborough, and was planning, if successful in this ven- 
ture, to hire another rider to carry the papers from Wilmington to 
Cross Creek." Had not the postal authorities about this time ex- 
tended their routes into North Carolina, there can be little doubt but 
that one or more private systems would have developed. 

As has been stated, the institution of adequate postal service came 
late in North Carolina. An act passed during or before the year 
1715 had provided a primitive method of despatching public letters 
by ordering that they be carried promptly from plantation to planta- 
tion, under penalty of five pounds for each default.” But such a 
method was woefully inadequate, so that it became customary to 
send all important public communications by special messenger.** 
Some improvement was made in 1755 when the legislature, carry- 
ing out a recommendation of Governor Dobbs, came to an agreement 
with James Davis, the public printer, whereby he was to set up a 
crude postal system. Davis agreed that for the sum of £106 6s. 8d. 
proclamation money he would for a period of one year not only for- 
ward public despatches to all parts of the province, but also send 
messengers every fifteen days from New Bern to Wilmington and 
to Suffolk, Virginia, to bring back official communications.** While 
only public despatches were contracted for, it seems to have been 
understood that Davis’s messengers might carry private letters as 
well. This agreement was renewed the following year,** while in 


* Records of Moravians, II, 703; III, 1323. 

aan R., With 300. The loiter = letter here cited speaks of a “‘post,”” but almost certainly means a private 
ee He Pri ; Journal, . 81-82. 

u CR. IX 


See also , “1-7 II, 706. 
4S. R., , XXIIL, 81-82. Ki probate that the so-called acts of 1715 really constituted a code and 
m been passed earlier. 


Ibid. pp. 684, 731-732, 734. 
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1757 something more nearly resembling a regular system was set 
up when Davis and two other men were appointed for one year to 
carry the post in three stages once every fortnight from Wilmington 
to and from Suffolk. A regular time schedule was fixed, and a salary 
was allowed to each of the contractors.** In 1758 similar service was 
provided for another year, the entire contract being given to Davis." 
Arrangements such as these, while better than anything which had 
existed before, were still inadequate. But in the succeeding years 
even these poor facilities were allowed to lapse. 

It is to Tryon, the ablest of North Carolina’s royal governors, 
that much of the credit for the establishment of a regular post is due. 
Before leaving England to assume his duties in the colony he had 
conversed with Lord Hyde, one of the postmasters general, in regard 
to the institution of a post through the southern provinces. Upon 
his arrival in Wilmington in October, 1764, he made inquiries about 
the matter, and was largely responsible for an appropriation of £67 
sterling which the legislature made for this end. Afterward, all 
during his administration, by persuading the legislature to vote 
money, by writing to the postal authorities, by trying to find the 
best route through the province, and by employing other methods, 
he continued to work for the establishment of a regular post.’* For 
years, however, he suffered one disappointment after another, so 
that as late as September, 1769, “from want of the means to support 
the expence,” there was still no postal service. “It is a disagreeable 
reflection, My Lord,” Tryon wrote to Hillsborough, “that the chain 
of communication through the Continent should be broke within this 
province.”’® But finally Tryon’s efforts were rewarded with success, 
and in January, 1771, he was able to inform the assembly that the 
postmaster general had “for some months past opened a communica- 
tion by post, between the Southern and Northern Provinces on this 
Continent, by establishing a regular intercourse between Charles 
Town and Suffolk in Virginia.”*° 

The service, however, was very poor. Conditions are minutely de- 
scribed in the journal of Hugh Finlay, who was sent by the British 


- 920. 
01. 
, 1242. 1291-1392, 1299-1300, 1304-1305; VII, 43, 47, 54-55, 76, 78-80, 148-149, 166-167, 439-440, 


454-455, Peri Vill 
V Ibid 
* Ibid., pp. 430-431. nS. 39 ff.) discusses the institution of postal service in North Carolina, 
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postal authorities to investigate affairs in America, and who during 
the year 1774 spent more than three months in North Carolina. He 
found that the main, and, in fact, the only post road in the province 
was that which ran through Edenton, Bath, New Bern, and Wil- 
mington, a postmaster being located in each of these towns. While 
in many places the riders were hindered by bad stretches of the road, 
the most serious obstacles were the broad bodies of water which 
must be crossed, especially those at Edenton and Bath.” Only once 
every fortnight was the post carried each way, and there were long 
delays, many of them unnecessary. None of the four postmasters in 
the province kept regular offices, but all merely handled the mail in 
their places of business. The accounts of several were in poor condi- 
tion. For their shortcomings they offered excuses, saying that too 
much must not be expected of them, since they did not receive 
sufficient compensation for their trouble, and since they continued 
to serve merely for the public good. The system as a whole was looked 
upon as being entirely undependable. In order to test its efficiency 
the postmaster at Wilmington had recently transmitted a number of 
letters to Boston—but none ever reached its destination. A merchant 
of Wilmington had sent by post to Philadelphia the first and second 
of a set of bills of exchange, while the third was carried by a coasting 
vessel. The first two were never delivered, although the third arrived 
safely. 

Finlay was able, however, to bring about considerable improve- 
ment. He instructed postmasters and riders in their duties, and 
curbed many abuses. In order to handle the letters, addressed to 
various parts of the province, which were frequently delivered at 
Brunswick by the captains of incoming vessels, he arranged for 
the regular post to pass through that town and inducted a post- 
master into the office there. Moreover, he seems to have arranged 
for a rider to go twice or thrice a week between the towns of 
Wilmington and Brunswick, and was largely responsible for the 
establishment of a fortnightly post between Wilmington and Cross 
Creek**—the first cross route in the province. In order to avoid the 
two longest ferries he advocated a new north-south route which 
would pass through Halifax rather than through Edenton and Bath; 


" An act for the purpose of iegmovins conditions was disallowed. C. R., IX, 259-260, 282-283, 
287-288, 289-291, 339, 366, 367; S. R., XXIII, 849. 
** An advertisement of this new route is to be found in The Cape Fear Mercury, May 11, 1774. 
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and he wished in addition to make the service along this route 
weekly, rather than biweekly. But these last two schemes were not 
carried out at the time.** 

Thus before 1775 regular postal service had been established in 
North Carolina. There were still defects, it is true. The post was 
slow, infrequent, unreliable, expensive,** and included too few routes. 
Likewise no regular packet service from North Carolina to England 
had been instituted.” There is every reason to believe, however, 
that, had peace been preserved for a quarter of a century, rapid 
improvement would have been made under British rule, just as was 
actually made after American independence had been won. 

The outbreak of the Revolution brought the collapse of the royal 
post in the thirteen colonies. The rebels, however, realizing the 
imperative need of reliable means of communication, almost imme- 
diately improvised a substitute. Within a few weeks there was in 
existence a chain of post offices from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
to Williamsburg, Virginia; while shortly afterward, under the guid- 
ing hand of Postmaster General Franklin, a more permanent system 
was instituted.** In the three southernmost colonies there seems to 
have been for a few months a lapse of postal service,*’ but this 
defect was soon remedied. Numerous complaints of inefficiency were 
made, however. In January, 1777, it was said that no less than 
three mails from North Carolina were due in Charlestown.” The 
post riders, who in North Carolina before the Revolution had been 
exempted from any charge for ferriage over streams, were now forced 
to pay, while through neglect the north-south post road had become 
dangerous and in some places almost impassable. But in spite of 
obstacles the service was improved. Although before 1775 the mails 
had gone over the roads in the three southernmost colonies only 
once in a fortnight, by 1780 they were being carried between New 
Bern and Wilmington every seven days, and probably with even 
greater frequency between New Bern and the North.” Cornwallis’s 
march through the State disrupted the service,*° and, although after 


%* Finlay, pp. 65-68. 

* For Seal vane. see Rich, pp. 40-41. 

“C.R., . 1214, 1242, 1254. 

%* Rich, p. 46-49. 

vIn May, 1775, twenty-eight inhabitants of Edenton subscribed for a rider to go to Suffolk once 
every fortnight, “ or the purnese of recaiving the eee New e nce in the Present Critical 
times.” R E — 5 tj pelle Arnold’—A Side Light on 
wer yw eee. North C na Booklet, VII 

»G. J. "McRee, pens cages Comes Sale, © 451, 452. 

#S. R., XVI, 736- 
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1783 regular lines of communication were once more established, 
complaint was made as late as 1790 that only the seaport towns were 
benefited.” 

In the last decade of the century, however, North Carolina, along 
with other parts of the United States, enjoyed a rapid expansion in 
the number of post offices and routes. A newspaper advertisement 
of 1797 listed no less than seventeen routes which were wholly or 
partly within the state, and also indicated that the service had 
been made more frequent. Although a few of the mails were still 
fortnightly, most of them were now weekly, and some were carried 
even twice a week.** Another improvement introduced about this 
time was the practice of carrying many of the mails by stage instead 
of on horseback.** The system which existed in 1800 was still in- 
adequate, but was nevertheless much better than that of a quarter 
of a century before-—while as late as 1769 there had been no public 
post at all. 

In the eighteenth century it could not be expected that communi- 
cation ordinarily would be rapid. It is true that express riders 
carried the news of the Battle of Lexington the 450 miles from New 
Haven, Connecticut, to Chowan County, North Carolina, in nine 
days,** an average of fifty miles every twenty-four hours; that about 
the same time another message came from Connecticut to New Bern 
in twelve days ;** and that a line of relay expresses might even make 
an average distance of 120 miles per day.** But usually communica- 
tion was much slower. Letters written in New Bern in January, 
1773, and carried by a traveler, did not reach Wachovia until two 
weeks later.*’ In 1774 it required no less than twenty-seven days for 
post riders to carry a letter the 433 miles from Charlestown, South 
Carolina, to Suffolk, Virginia**—an average of only sixteen miles a 
day. 

Between North Carolina and Great Britain three months consti- 
tuted about the minimum length of time for communication, while 
frequently a much longer period was necessary. A letter written in 


*! Ibid., X XI, 878-879. 

«1 The North-Carolina Journal, Jan. 15, 1797. All but four of these routes were entirely within the 
State. say still others entered North Carolina, although they are not mentioned in the adver- 
a) Rich, 

“C. R., orano. 1200. 

*% The North-Carolina Gazette (New Bern), May 5, 1775. 

*S. R., XIV, 852 

© Records of iorarians, I, 777. 

* Finlay, p. 88 
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London on August 10, 1770, arrived in Edenton on or about Novem- 
ber 7 of the same year.** But another communication, sent from 
England in 1764, did not reach Bath, North Carolina, for ten 
months.“° Governor Dobbs wrote in 1762 that “many of my Northern 
Dispatches have been 3 or 4 months on the road from New York 
and sometimes near 12 months’“—this in addition to the time re- 
quired for them to reach New York from England. 

The disorganization of means of communication was partly the 
result of the political and military struggles of the period. While the 
Stamp Act controversy was going on, Dr. William Houston, stamp 
agent of Port Brunswick, wrote of “the Mode of Base Persons in this 
Part of the World in detaining of Letters and even destroying 
them.”** When, about the end of the year 1774, Lord Granville’s 
commission to Governor Martin arrived, one copy by way of Charles- 
town and the other by way of New York, it was said to have been 
“both open’d and read by every Storekeeper on the Way.”** About 
the same time Archibald Neilson, a loyalist, wrote that a letter 
recently received had strayed from its cover—‘the last was first 
delivered & the other some days afterwards.” He went on to say, 
however, that this “might be accident, from its wearing in some 
gentleman’s pocket.”** Misfortunes of the kind seemed to happen 
most frequently to men who were royal sympathizers. 

The story of the disorganization of means of communication during 
the Revolution is well told in the Records of the Moravians. For 
a few months after the struggle began they still found it possible by 
way of Bethlehem to keep in touch with their brethren in Europe, 
although “in these critical times letters are opened here and in 
England, wherefore many Captains, coming from England, refuse 
to carry letters or packages for fear of getting themselves in 
trouble.”** In November, 1775, they were forced to record that 
“communication between America and England is suspended.”* 
From then on, although they still heard from Pennsylvania, they 
found it almost impossible to correspond with Europe. Those letters 
which did cross the Atlantic often had to follow circuitous routes, 


»C. R., vat 257. 

« Ibid., VIL, 126. 

“ Ibid., VI, 733. In order to insure safety of arrival, public despatches vaneneen England and 
ery wit} the colonial period were sent in duplicate or even in triplicate 

a2 

«* Ibid., 4 1007. 


“ x Bei. p. it of Moravian, II, 888-889. 
** Tbid., p. 
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and might in addition be held up by the rebels. Once a communica- 
tion from Europe, which had been brought by way of London and 
Charlestown, was seized by the Rowan County committee of safety ; 
at another time a wagon containing newspapers and letters from 
Pennsylvania was stopped by a similar committee in Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia. In both cases, however, the packages eventually 
reached their destination.*’ Although the Moravians were under 
the suspicion of the rebels, and thus found it particularly difficult 
to keep open the channels of communication with the outside world, 
their experiences were not far different from those of the other 
inhabitants of North Carolina. 

With facilities for communication so poor, it is not to be wondered 
that men frequently complained of their isolation and lack of contact 
with the rest of the world. John Barnett, a missionary living near 
Brunswick, wrote in 1766 that “since my arrival in Carolina I have 
heard from no one friend.” A letter written from North Carolina 
in December, 1775, bore the complaint that: “We have but little 
communication with neighboring Provinces owing to the distracted 
state of the whole Continent; and what we hear is not always to be 


depended upon.”*” William Hooper, writing from Hillsborough to 
James Iredell, February 7, 1784, protested that: “I have not seen a 
paper or magazine since I came hither. We hold no more intercourse 
with the public and political world than if we were no part of it. 


When opportunity offers, pray send us all you can spare.” 


Newspapers, letters, accounts of travelers, rumors which passed 
from one neighbor to another—all these sources were relied upon for 
news, but none proved adequate. Although by the end of 1789 not 
less than twelve different newspapers had been published at one 
time or another in North Carolina, and although copies of papers 
were brought from Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, the 
West Indies, and elsewhere, the circulation of all of them was small, 
their size meagre, and the news they carried ill assorted, consisting 
of whatever the printers could find to publish. Most of the items 
came from a distance, especially from Great Britain and the conti- 
nent of Europe, and only a few of local origin were included. More- 
over, although in the eighteenth century the news which was pub- 

“C8, VIL 16. 

bid., X 
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” McRee, II, 90. 
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lished was probably read with interest, it was so stale that today it 
would be considered entirely out of date. A study of certain numbers 
of The State Gazette of North-Carolina, published at Edenton, for 
the years 1788 and 1789, shows that the average age of news items 
from London was eighty-five days; from New York, twenty-three 
days; from Philadelphia, twenty-three days; and even from New 
Bern, fourteen days.” 

Because of the deficiences of the newspapers, and because by 
far the greater portion of the people of North Carolina rarely or 
never had access even to those which were in circulation, other 
sources of information were relied upon. Letters constituted one 
of the main sources. The writer of a letter in the eighteenth century 
included far more general news than he would think of including 
today. Thus letters were eagerly scanned for any news they might 
contain, and often were read by many eyes, or read aloud to many 
people, before finally being put aside. The Salem Diary tells that, 
on January 18, 1776, letters from the brethren in Pennsylvania were 
received, and that “in the evening the news was presented to the 
sympathy of the Communicants.”” The same diary, November 17, 
1777, records that: “The report that has been in circulation for some 
time that Gen. Burgoyne has surrendered to Gen. Gates is confirmed 
by the letters received today. The most interesting news from the 
letters was communicated to the Communicants in the evening.” 
Travelers, soldiers, and seamen also carried news, their accounts being 
especially important during the Revolution, when ordinary means of 
communication were disorganized. For example, news of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis was brought to Nutbush, in Granville County, 
by a trooper who had left Yorktown five days before.” 

News often traveled by the most circuitous routes. An item of 
intelligence from New England reached North Carolina only after 
having gone first to France and then to the West Indies; and another 
piece of news, originating in Fayetteville, found its way to Edenton, 
ninety miles distant, by way of Richmond, Virginia, and was printed 
in an Edenton paper more than two and one-half months after the 
recorded event had taken place." Not until March 15, 1769, did 


* For a more detailed discussion of this topic, see C. C. Crittenden, “‘North Carolina Newspapers 
before 1790,” James Sprunt Historical Studies, XX, No. 1. 
+8 Records of Moravians, III, 1046. 
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the Moravians in Wachovia see in a Charlestown paper that on 
November 28, 1768, the wife of Governor Tryon had borne him a 
son.” 

It is easy to understand how, under such conditions, the wildest 
kind of rumor might be given credence. Especially was this the 
case during the Revolution. James Green Jr., writing from New 
Bern to Governor Caswell, February 7, 1778, stated that: “A letter 
from Mr{[.] Johnston of Edenton to Mr[.] Nash informs me, that 
he (the former) saw a Gentleman from Virginia who says the Revo- 
lution in Canada is indisputable.” Traugotte Bagge, the storekeeper 
of the Moravians, wrote that during the year 1776, “There was no end 
to the rumors that Gov. Martin had landed in North Carolina with 
his soldiers, and that he was marching into the interior, though 
there was not one word of truth in it. . . . Of other rumors, 
true and false, there was no lack, for every one had become a 
newsmonger.””** 

The lack of adequate means of communication had marked effects 
upon North Carolina in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Her isolation helped to develop a spirit of self-reliance and personal 
independence in her people, but at the same time encouraged the 
growth of a narrow provincialism. Want of contact with Great 
Britain made easy the development of that misunderstanding which 
resulted in the Revolution,” and, once the revolt had gotten under 
way, made it difficult to crush. Later the lack of contact with the 
other American states weakened the ties which bound North Carolina 
to the Confederation, and played a part in causing her to hesitate 
to ratify the federal Constitution. The isolation of various sections, 
especially of the west from the east, made possible bitter internal 
political contests, and even an armed struggle, that of the east 
against the Regulators of the back country. The effects upon com- 
merce were likewise important. It was hard to discover where were 
the best markets for buying and selling, and often there was difficulty 
in making payment to distant creditors. The merchant class more 
than any other was insistent upon the establishment of an efficient 
postal system.°° 


** Records of Moravians, XIII, 35. 

« S. R., XIII, 35. 

" Records 0 Moravians, III, 1031. 

“C. R., IX, 1242. See also other letters from Martin to Dartmouth in this volume. 
#C. 0. 5: 312, p. 239—copy in archives of North Carolina Historical Commission. 








COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN 
ANTE-BELLUM NORTH CAROLINA* 


By Guion Grirris JoHnson 











There was no institution in the antebellum South, not even 
slavery, about which clung so much sentiment as the family. From 
the intimate nature of the subject and the consequent difficulty of 
finding data, no chapter in the social history of the South is more 
difficult to write, and none more important. This study of courtship 
and marriage customs in ante-bellum North Carolina, therefore, is 
merely an approach to the subject. 

In the pulpit, on the platform, and in the legislative hall, speakers 
heralded the family as “the cradle of morality” and “the nursery of 
patriotism.” In 1833 James Seawell, in a report to the legislature 
of North Carolina, declared: “The social relations of family con- 
nections . . . constitute the most lasting cement of the political 
permanency of any country. Indeed, what else is it but the social 
ties of family connections, when rendered happy and prosperous by 
their own industry, that stamps a value upon society?" The 
majority of James Seawell’s fellow legislators and their constituents 
were ready to agree with him, and usually supported any effort to 
throw sufficient legal protection about the family to make it safe 
from innovation. A glance at the laws alone, however, gives a dis- 
torted picture of family life in ante-bellum North Carolina. Legisla- 
tion was slow in meeting the every-day needs of family relations, 
and custom pushed ahead to answer these deficiencies. 

























ParRENTAL ConsENT FoR CouRTSHIP 


If a young man wished to enter courtship under propitious cir- 
cumstances, he first obtained permission from the head of the family. 
When Dr. John Osborn of Edenton fell in love with fourteen-year- 
old Eliza Chaplin, her father being dead, he obtained the consent of 
her mother before he “paid his addresses” formally to the young 
girl.? About to leave for a long visit, he again sought Mrs. Chaplin, 









*In some instances, I have rT fictitious names in this article for specific names. 
1 MS. in Logialative om ie also in Charles L. Coon, Public Education in North Carolina, 
Vol. Il, Ji. p, 638 (R Raleigh, 1 [Publications of the North Carolina Historical Commission.} 
hn A, -- Philadelphia Dec. 4, 1808, Jan. 29, 1809, Jan. 1, 1810 i in Norcom 
nae In possession of North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. 
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this time for permission to write to Eliza, and extracted in return 
a promise that the girl might be permitted to answer his letters. The 
mother evidently considered the doctor a good catch, for Eliza com- 
plained in one of her letters to her lover, “I believe in my soul that 
mama would always keep me awriting.”* 

In deciding upon the eligibility of a prospective son-in-law, parents 
usually looked well to his family connections and his immediate 
wealth.* In 1846 Dr. John Osborn cautioned his daughter Isabelle 
who was spending several weeks at Nags Head, a summer resort 
where one of her admirers was likely to appear, that she must not 
become engaged to a man who was unable to give her “a comfortable 
and respectable support.” 


I, my dear, could never never ratify such an engagement, were you 
to make it.—Every thing, therefore, in relation to this matter, must be 
conditional. It cannot be positive; for, however meritorious a man 
may be, & how high-soever he might be in my opinion or esteem, I could 
not sanction his connexion with a daughter of mine, in “the Holy 
Estate”, with the prospect of poverty & wretchedness before her. . . . 
W—— is a meritorious & respectable young man, an honour to his 
family, & worthy of general esteem; and had I a fortune, my daughter, 
to give you, or the means of making you independent, I see nothing in 
his character to object to,—But his inability to support a family, as 
long as it lasts, is an insurmountable objection.° 


Dr. Osborn was of the opinion, and there were many who agreed 
with him, that a woman should never consider seriously the attentions 
of one beneath her social class. On writing to his son John Osborn, 
Jr., concerning the marriage in Edenton of his cousin he said: 


To Mr. . . . I have no objection, he is a prudent & an indus- 
trious young man, and I hope will do well—but his connexions are of 
the lower class & not such as can be agreeable to your cousins character 
or disposition. I have always thought it of the utmost consequence that 
young people should be very choice and particular with respect to their 
associates, & this perhaps is the best reason that can be assigned why 
persons about to be married should object to a partner who is poor; for 
poverty generally subjects a man to the evil of vulgar connexions & is 
too apt to vitiate his manners & corrupt his character—Nor does any 

* MS. in Norcom Pa Feb. 4, 1810. , 

* Hil hh Recorder, March 15, 1820. For other discussions of marriage for money see Western 


Carolinian, Feb. 6, Feb. 20, 1821. 
* MS. in Noreom Papers, Aug. 19, 1846. 
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merit in the individual certainly protect him from such a fate; for 
merit in poverty like merit in obscurity, is, for the most part, neglected 
or oppressed.° 


An eligible suitor was himself looking for an eligible bride.’ “It 
is now become too much the fashion of the day,” objected “A Caswell 
Matrimonyist,” writing in a humorous vein in the Raleigh Register 
and North-Carolina State Gazette of October 12, 1809, “that when 
a young man is about to get him a wife, the first enquiry he makes, 
is, ‘Has such a young lady much property; how much land does 
she own, and how many negroes?’” If he is informed that she is 
rich but not pretty he replies, “Let beauty be hanged; property is 
my object.” 

The desire to build up a large estate was sometimes the motive 
for the intermarriage of near relatives. When a New Bern gentleman 
married a close relative, Frederick S. Blount wrote in disapproval to 
John H. Bryan, “He has made some considerable acquisition to his 
estate—but I must say that he has done it at the sacrifice of some 
very proper scruples, which any man of refinement must acknowledge, 
who marries a lady so nearly related to him.”* A famous case of 
the intermarriage of near relatives was that of the Reverend Mr. 
McQueen, who in 1841 married the sister of his deceased wife.* 
He was promptly suspended from the functions of the ministry and 
from the communion of the Presbyterian Church, and was not re- 
stored to his former position in the church until 1846, and then only 
by a majority of four votes. Such marriages were not frequent, 
and they were generally considered objectionable.*® An act of 1852 
declared marriages “between persons nearer of kin than first cousins” 
to be illegal.” 

The opportunities for association between the sexes were too great 
to make the custom of obtaining parental consent prior to courtship 
a rigid one. In case a young man was forbidden to call on a young 
woman at her home, there were then, as now, ways of communication 
between the two. Even Dr. Osborn, who strictly observed the proprie- 
ties of his day and kept a watchful eye on his daughters, was not 


* Ibid., Dec. 3, 1818. 
See MS. in Calvin H. ny Feome. F. P. Julian to Wiley, Feb. 12, 1852. In pcasession of North 
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o *MS. in John H. Bryan Ps Papen, Vol. Ill, Sept. 1, 1834. In possession of North Carolina Historical 
‘ommission. 
* Fayetteville Observer, June 14, 1843; Oct. 6, 1846 
1¢ See the case mentioned i in The Star, May 17, 1810. 
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successful in maintaining his authority. His eldest daughter defied 
her father by eloping with a young man whom he had forbidden 
her to see.’* 


Covurtsuie Customs 


Young girls of marriageable age were by no means inaccessible 
creatures in ante-bellum days. Instead of remaining indoors, they 
were found in 1820 by a correspondent of the Western Carolinian 
parading the streets of Salisbury, staring at the men “with a fixed 
and intent gaze.”"* At first it was a shock to him to see the streets 
crowded with young girls, but he soon became accustomed “to en- 
counter the gazers.” “I take it as a matter of course,” said he, “and 
always place my hat on one side, when about to pass in review before 
them. But my aunt Dorothy tells me it was not so when she was 
young; then, if the gentlemen wished to see the young ladies, they 
had to enter the house, where they found them employed either in 
reading or sewing; and ‘thinks I to myself, . . . they were 
better employed, than in giggling and gazing on the side-walk.” 

It was within the bounds of propriety for a young man to take 
his sweetheart for a ride or to accompany her on a walk. They might 


be seen together at church or at the races, although it was customary 
for a young lady to accompany the family to a ball rather than to 
be escorted by her lover. Among the yeomanry, however, and even 
among the middle class, the young men usually would “gallant the 


714 


girls to the frolic. 

James Y. Drake, while a student in the University of North Caro- 
lina, gives a vivid description of the association permitted between 
lovers in his report to his friend, John H. Edwards, on the conduct 
of the latter’s sweetheart while on a visit to Raleigh. Drake had 
himself gone to Raleigh for a brief visit. “As I rode into the city,” 
he wrote to Edwards, “the first objects which struck my attention 
‘ were an elegant couple very familiarly walking arm in arm. 
On nearer approach I discovered them tobe J... . T.... and E. 
M.... Miss E. very politely invited me to call on her before I 
left the city. . . . The playful vivacity with which E. antici- 
pated her beau, in every observation, which he wished to make during 
our short conversation, indicated the ascendancy which she had 


12 MS. in Norcom Papers, July 4, 1848. 
18 Under the signatwe of “Ichabod,”’ Western Carolinian, July 25, 1820. 
“ Brantley York, Autobiography, p. 19. 
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acquired over him. And the winning smile with which she apologised 
for her conduct, sufficiently manifested her partiality for him. I 
trust my dear John you will not experience the slightest mortifica- 
tion on this account.”** Drake then tactfully advised his friend to 
go in search of another “loadstone,” as the young men at this time 
playfully termed their sweethearts.”* 

The methods of winning the approval of the opposite sex were the 
same then as now. Coquetry and dress were woman’s stock in trade, 
but to these she added other accomplishments. In 1810 a corre- 
spondent of The Star ridiculed the prevailing idea among women 
that it was only necessary to know how to play the piano in order 
to get a husband.’ About 1820 the newspapers were full of scorn 
for “that ape of female foppery, called a beau.” “If you were to 
see one of our beaux by the side of his dulcina,” said one writer, 
“vou would think he proceeded by as many rules as a mathematician 
when making trigonometrical calculations. When walking into 
church, if he happen to accentuate the wrong leg, all is over for the 
rest of the week.”** “Beau,” “dandy,” “coxcomb” were the ante- 
bellum terms for what is variously termed today a “shiek” or a 


“sweet papa.” The present-day “flapper” and “red-hot mamma” 
were formerly known as belles and dulcinas. 

The age-old custom of making and receiving gifts had lost none 
of its ability to win favor during the ante-bellum period. When J. 
Johnston Pettigrew, later a hero of the Confederacy, desired to pre- 
sent a young woman whom he had been admiring from afar with a 
small piece of jewelry he accompanied it with the following note :*° 


Although I have not the presumption to claim any but an undistin- 
guished place among the number of your admirers—will you allow my 
respect for your father to obtain for me the privilege of . . . adding 
this little ornament as a token of the good wishes for your perfect 
felicity 


to which the young lady replied, in a formal note written in the third 
person, that she hoped Mr. Pettigrew would not leave the city “with- 
out affording her the opportunity of expressing in person the feeling 


16 MS. in John H. Bryan Pa , Vol. I, May 2, 1816. 

** MS. in Pettigrew Papers, Vol. II, Oct. 7, 1804. In possession of North Carolina Historical 
Commission. 

" The Star, Oct. 25, 1810. 

Hillsborough Recorder, April 26, 1820; see also Western Carolinian, Sept. 26, 1820. 

«MS. in Pettigrew Papers, Vol. XII, July 4, 1853. 
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which is so much better seen in action than in words. Should destiny 
deny her this boon, however, she will ever treasure the bracelet as 
a memento of one, whose character has long-since called forth her 
esteem and whose friendship she would be proud to win.”*° 


Tue Coquette 


The ante-bellum coquette, like the modern flirt, was fond of 
boasting of the number of her admirers, but she was even more 
fond of keeping them dangling while she enjoyed the sensation of 
being much sought after.“ Thomas Barringer, of Lincolnton, in a 
series of letters to his brother Joseph, telling of the progress of his 
love affair with Caroline Watson, of Columbia, S. C., gives, unaware, 
a lively description of the methods of an ante-bellum coquette. As 
soon as Thomas met “the blue-eyed divinity” he fell in love with 
her and repeatedly called upon her. “I have gone to her sisters 
purposedly [ste] to see and converse with her,” he wrote to his 
brother.** “I have spoken to her in such a way as to convince her 
beyond possibility of doubt to what point my attention tended [ ;] 
in short she knows that I will address her [ ;] yet damn me if I can 
determine with what kind of success my undertaking may be at- 
tended.” She smiled “most bewitchingly” on him, and then shifted 
more of her attention to a certain Hammond whom young Barringer 
thought for a while of challenging to a duel. Again she seemed to 
prefer Thomas; she walked home with him from a party and gave 
him permission to call. On the appointed evening Barringer arrived 
only to find two other young men also present. “Nor would they 
leave,” he wrote his brother, “until after eleven o’clock when my 
patience wearied and I left them. . . . God only knows when 
I will be favoured with an opportunity of addressing.” The oppor- 
tunity came a few days later when Caroline accompanied him alone 
in a gig to Saluda Falls. The “address” and the response are better 
told in the lover’s own words: 


She confessed today that she had the greatest esteem for me and con- 
sidered herself favoured by my attention. She begged me not to dis- 
continue my attention on any account. . . . I mentioned every 


% Thid. 
% See The University of North Carolina Magazine, March, 1856, pp. 81-84, ‘‘A Letter from a Lady,” 
which gives an account of a university student who out-flirted a rural belle 
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thing that was calculated to forward my undertaking [;] begged her to 
assign her reasons for rejecting me. Asked her if she had ever heard 
any thing that would tend to lower me in her estimation. To all this 
she replied that she did not feel a greater partiallity for me than some 
others. That she had never heard from any one vices alleged against 
me but on the contrary my character stood with her unimpeached. .. . 
She said that I took her on surprise. I begged that she would then 
defer her answer untill time would enable her to determine an affair of 
so much importance. She answered that pershaps she would by so doing 
only excite hopes which she might never have it in her power to gratify. 
I told her then I awaited a decisive answer Yes or No. I would be 
satisfied with nothing else She then answered that she thought I kneed 
[sic] never hope. . . . When we parted I pressed her hand and 
told her I would still continue to love her but that I hoped we would 
never meet again. Great God, I was not dismissed even with a tear 
which I would have kissed away . . . Joe I am heartily tired of 
Columbia . . . send for me as soon as you get this. . . . That 
splendid gig of Fathers would not be greatly damaged by a summers trip 
of this kind. . . . Believe me every hour I now spend in this place 
would not be worsted by being spent in Hell.** 


But the little coquette had no idea of dismissing her lover so soon. 


She left a comb and a white kid glove in his hat the afternoon of 
the proposal and the rejected suitor called again, “determined there- 
fore that the opportunity thus afforded should not be passed over.” 
As soon as he entered the room Caroline’s sisters immediately with- 
drew and he seated himself on a sofa by the side of his sweetheart. 
But she still toyed with him, insisting, however, that he call again. 
Fearing that she might lose her impetuous lover altogether, Caroline 
a few days later gave him an evasive acceptance. “She answered,” 
wrote young Barringer, “that she thought more of me than she ever 
did of any gentleman, That I now possessed the first place in her 
affections. That there were great hopes of my finally succeeding. 
What more could I expect [ ;] what wish. Her delicacy acted as the 
only preventive of an avowal.”** Thomas followed her to a summer 
resort only to find that he could still obtain nothing more definite 
than encouragement. 

It was not until six years later that he finally married, but he had 
learned his lesson. This time he wrote to his brother, “I am engaged 


8 Ibid., June 7, 1825. 
4 Ibid., June 14, 1825. 
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to be married to Miss C.... E....M.... and as matters now 
stand it rests altogether with myself in setting upon the time for the 
celebration of our nuptials.”** 

What was the fate of the coquette, Caroline Watson, I do not 
know. One hopes that she met a better fortune than her sister co- 
quette, Frances Speight of Edenton who for five or six years held 
all the beaux in Eastern North Carolina by the ears. Her fate, as 
William B. Shepard related it, was “a most terrible and afilicting 
calamity.” Frances Speight, “the beautiful and accomplished, is no 
more,” he wrote to his sister. “She married a few days ago a man 
named Thompson near fifty years old, and a bankrupt not worth one 
cent. . . . Her exit ought to be an awful lesson to all fine ladies 
who sport with fortune, for instance, Miss M....J..... runs 
some risk, that she may be reduced to the sad necessity, of marrying 
some advanced cock fighter.”** 

Just as there were coquettes, so were there also “lounge lizzard,” 
if one may use a modern term, and it was the duty of the ante-bellum 
father and brother to protect the daughters of the family against 
these pests. After a young lady had received “marked attentions” 
from a young man, her family expected “an address” to follow; 
otherwise the young man might have her brother calling on him at 
his office or plantation to ask his intentions. “Certainly there couldn’t 
be a greater bore than to have to shoot a good-hearted fellow merely 
because one didn’t want to make him a brother in law,” wrote a 
young man from Savannah after his friend had barely escaped a duel 
on such grounds.” 

This same young man had several years earlier warned his sister 
against “coxcombs.” “Tender words are but uncertain signs of a 
tender heart,” he cautioned her. “Flirtation is not courtship. All 
men are villains. Keep very shady as to your own feelings. Always 
try to draw the enemy out first. Mention casually that pistol shooting 
is a gift of your family, and that your grown up brothers are all 
crack shots, and single men. If matters come to the worst, and 
you are formally called upon to surrender, look sweet and tell your 
fond adorer to ‘ask Pa’. . . . Above all never refuse a man until 


* Ibid., March 6, 1831. 

** MS. in John H. Bryan Papers, Vol. I, March 7, 1824. 

* MS. in Couper-Wylly Papers. Hamilton Couper to his sister Margaret. Savannah, April 29, 
1859. In possession of Mrs. W. 8. Lovell, Birmingham, Ala. 
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he offers himself, or run away with a sentimental looking young 
gentleman by moonlight. They are both blunders, which you know 
are worse than crimes.”** 


ILLEGITIMACY 


The extent of the intimacy between the sexes during courtship 
usually varied with the family discipline and training of the lovers. 
In 1810 a correspondent of The Star who styled himself “Observer” 
protested against such games as “selling the thimble,” played at tea- 
parties, because they required that the loser pay a kiss as a forfeit. 
“To my understanding it is pretty evident,” he wrote, “that the 
young lady, who in a promiscuous company of segar and pipe- 
smokers, and perhaps debauchees, suffers herself to be kissed, by any 
one whom chance may select, either wants a just sense of that 
virtuous delicacy, which heightens beauty and adorns virtue; or that 
having this sense, she scruples not to violate it for the wretched fear 
of being accounted singularly modest.”** When John Osborn, Jr. 
wrote his father about a Miss Ford whom he had met in Philadelphia, 
he received the reply that there were many Miss Fords to be found 
in the world. “They show one, to be sure,” the father cautioned, “how 
far the pleasures & gaieties of the world may be indulged in, without 
any very positive & flagrant violations of virtue or discretion; but 
they generally live in the habitual omission or neglect of some im- 
portant duty.” 

The petitions to legitimate children submitted to the General 
Assembly between 1800 and 1827 indicate that it was not uncommon 
for couples to have one or more children prior to marriage. The 
petitioners in most cases belonged to the upper classes, for they were 
men who had property to bequeath. It is impossible to determine 
the extent of pre-marital sex relations. However, it is reasonable 
to infer that if the practice was sometimes followed among the 
propertied classes, it was not unknown among the lower classes. The 
number of petitioners to the legislature, therefore, does not represent 
the frequency of sexual intimacy between betrothed couples, but only 
gives some indication of the number of children born to a couple prior 
to marriage. Forty of the 171 petitions which have been preserved 


% Ibid., Cannon’s Fes, August 26, 1856. 
* The Star, Oct. 11, 1810. 
* MS. in tek foo. Jan. 14, 1823. 
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in the legislative manuscripts state definitely that the petitioner later 
married the mother.“ Of this number 


22 petitioners had 1 child _— born prior to marriage with mother 
7 petitioners had 2 children born prior to marriage with mother 
4 petitioners had 3 children born prior to marriage with mother 
2 petitioners had 4 children born prior to marriage with mother 
3 petitioners had 5 children born prior to marriage with mother 
1 petitioner had 6 children born prior to marriage with mother 
1 petitioner had 7 children born prior to marriage with mother 


Tue ENGAGEMENT 


There seems to have been no special public ceremony associated 
with the marriage engagement. Neither the present-day announce- 
ment party nor the public statement made by the parents of the 
bride-to-be through the society page of the local newspaper was in 
common practice in ante-bellum days. A few intimate friends were 
told of the engagement and soon the fact was common knowledge. 
The period of engagement was usually brief. In 1804 Robert B. 
Wooten of Edenton declared to a friend that a young girl whom he 
was courting would “run crazy if she thought she had to wait two 
years” to be married.** The bride-to-be, however, usually insisted 
upon having two or three months in which to prepare her trousseau 
and household linens. In 1846 John Osborn, Jr., wrote to his be- 
trothed, “Place no bar in the way of our union, but as speedily as 
possible, make all & every necessary preparation to bid me come as 
early to the marriage feast as you can.”** Although Osborn urged 
that she set the date prior to October 20, they were not actually 
married until December. 

Despite the fact that no public announcement was made of the 
marriage engagement, custom and law regarded the betrothed ones 
as owing each other certain obligations. When Dr. John Osborn 
wrote to his fiancée in 1810 to pursue “the course I have laid down 


* MSS. in Jageinties Papers, 1800-1827. This is by no means the total number of petitions for 
legitimating submitted oe fem ture during this at as can be determined by check- 
the legislative manuscripts wi Journals. o Saingwon County humbly sheweth (M8. 
in Legislative Papers, 1801): The pe Mion vie ay Merritt of Count mw wich wh 
“That your petitioner in with a Grantham of mty with “whom 
he continues to live finding her an affectionate i ut so * was that ey his marriage he 
by her five children by the name of Gabriel, Patrick, Treasy, N and be Casatiees Saal 
The petition then continues with the usual request that an act alter the children's 8 
ourseme to that of the father and “‘to make them inherit as if they eb An begotten in lawful 
wedloc 
** MS. in Pettigrew Papers, Vol. II, Oct. 7, 1804. 
** MS. in Noreom Papers, Sept. 18, 1846. 
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for you,” he justified himself by saying, “It is my duty to instruct 
you in that course of life & conduct which will not only be most 
conducive to my happiness, but to yours also.”** Property belonging 
to the woman prior to and during the engagement was considered 
legally an object of the marriage, and the Supreme Court held that 
a secret conveyance of it was a fraud upon the rights of the intended 
husband.** 

The age at marriage during the ante-bellum period depended upon 
the economic status of the individual. The gentry class tended to 
marry several years earlier than the yeomanry, although only the 
most general conclusions can be drawn in this connection. Mrs. 
William Gaston of New Bern, first wife of Judge Gaston, was sixteen 
when she was married ; as was also Mrs. James Norcom of Edenton. 
Dr. Norcom, however, was strongly opposed to a man’s marrying 
before he was settled in a profession. “‘To see a youth,” said he in a 
letter to his son in 1819, “talking of marriage, & about to place 
himself in a situation to be encumbered with the cares of a family 
without any determined character or settled principles, moral, social, 
or religious, without a profession, & not having thought of an oecu- 
pation or employment by which he is to gain for himself the com- 
forts & conveniences of life, is certainly the greatest of all absurd- 
ities !”** The marriage of a boy of fourteen to a girl of twelve is the 
earliest age at marriage found among the sources available for the 
ante-bellum period.** “More children’s play” was the comment of 
the editor of The Star in giving notice of the marriage. In the Re- 
vised Code of 1855 a section was inserted in the marriage law de- 
elaring girls under fourteen and boys under sixteen incapable of 
contracting marriage.** 

In 1820, upon the resolution of Edward E. Graham of New 
Bern, a bill was drafted “concerning the marriage of infant females” 
which forbade the marriage of girls under fifteen without the written 
consent of their fathers.** The husband was made guilty of a misde- 
meanor and the clerk issuing the license was made liable to forfeit 


* Ibid., Feb. 4, 1810. 
o Johnson v. Peterson, 59 N.C., 12. The decision of the Supreme Court in this case was as follows: 
“A conveyance, by a woman, after the marri e ment, and upon the eve of its solemniza- 
tion, is a fraud upon the rights of the intended husband and AC not be upheld, unless it appear 
oy and unequivocally, that the husband had full knowledge of the transaction and freely assented 
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$1,000. The property of a girl married contrary to this act was 
vested in trustees for her “sole and separate use.” The object of 
the bill, however, was not so much to raise the age of marriage as it 
was to make some provision to “secure infant female wards against 
being driven into premature marriage by the interested views of un- 
principled guardians.”*° Despite efforts to repeal the act,“ it re- 
mained among the statutes, but evidently it was not enforced, for in 
1848 both the North Carolina Standard and the Raleigh Star and 
North Carolina Gazette called for a bill “more effectively providing 
against the marriage of female minors without the consent of their 
parents or guardians.”** The Star suggested further penalties on 
clerks for issuing licenses. 

Second, third, and even fourth marriages were favorably looked 
upon if not made too soon after the death of the last mate. But a 
hasty remarriage was invariably ridiculed. The Star, in noticing the 
marriage of Charles Hood of Johnston County in 1810, remarked 
that he had taken a second wife “after enduring the forlorn condition 
of a widower, with the most exemplary patience and fortitude, for 
the tedious space of nearly two months.”** Bachelors and spinsters, 
however, were considered out of place in the social order. In 1800 
the General Assembly considered a bill “for the further taxing of 
bachelors, and to forward the population of the State, by promoting 
and encouraging matrimony,” by levying a special tax upon all un- 
married’ men.** Newspaper correspondents occasionally came to the 
defense of the unmarried. In 1810 “A Bachelor’s Advocate” pro- 
tested in The Star against his being considered “a mere frolick of 
nature.’** Almost a generation later a defense was found for spin- 
sters on the ground that they were women of superior minds, for 
“most men dread sensible women.” In 1845 “An Old Lady” com- 
plained in the Carolina Watchman against the ridicule of “old 
maids,” saying, “Hardly can half a dozen persons spend an evening 
together without the manoeuvres of some (alleged) husband-hunting 
spinster becoming the subject of discussion.”*’ The actual proportion 
of the unmarried to the total population is difficult to determine. The 


* Journal of the House of Commons, Dec. 9, 1820, p. 46. 
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** Ibid., May 17, 1810. 

«* Journal of the Senate, 1800, p. 45; MS. in Legislative Papers, 1800. 
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census of 1860 lists the total number of free families in North Caro- 
lina at 129,585. Of this number 5,204 were composed of but one 
member. Thus, four in every one hundred heads of families were 
unmarried, that is, bachelors, spinsters, or widowed. 


Tue Marriace CEREMONY 


The consent of parents was even more necessary for marriage than 
for courtship. A daughter and even a son who defied the parental 
wish ran the risk of being disinherited. When Maria Osborn of 
Edenton eloped with William Herring, the first letter she dared 
address her parents was on the occasion of the death of her first 
child more than two years later. “Ask Pa to forgive and forget all,” 
she entreated her mother.“* “If I could be with you once again, My 
dear Parents, I would prove by my devotion to you both, how sin- 
cerely I regret the pain I occasioned you, and that we could not 
have been married with your consent—for now I can appreciate all 
your motives, and understand all your feeling . . . but if 
you could throw aside your prejudice, . . . your feelings I’m 
sure would change, for no one ever had a kinder a better husband.” 
But her father was unrelenting. 

In 1833 a seventeen-year-old wife petitioned the legislature for a 
divorcee on the ground that she had been compelled by her father 
the year before to marry a man whom she did not “favour” 
when she was in love with another.** She “consented to pass through 
the ceremony provided no license should be had,” intending, as 
she said, if she found that she could become reconciled to him, 
“to have the license afterwards obtained and the marriage con- 
sumated.” Much to her distress she found that the marriage had 
been legally performed.” In 1850 a young girl of the small-farmer 
class wrote her sister concerning an elopement: “Joseph Grudger and 
Elizabeth Smith is married they run away & married he never 
asked for her. I learn that Mr. Smith is quite insulted but not so 
bad as the old lady.” In North Carolina the custom of obtaining 
parental consent prior to marriage seems to have been in general 
practice among rich and poor alike. 


“MS. in Norcom Pa: , July 4, 1848. 
« MS. in Legislative Papers, 1833. : 
* The father had evidently regretted forcing the marriage upon his daughter and joined with her 
in petitioning for a divorce. 
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From colonial days marriage was considered a civil contract in 
North Carolina. As stated by Chief Justice Ruffin in his review 
of the history of the marriage contract in State v. Samuel, “in this 
state there never was a jurisdiction similar to that of the spiritual 
courts in England; and it is plain from the earliest period of our 
legislation, that in consequence thereof, it has been constantly re- 
quired as an essential requisite of a legal marriage that it should 
either be celebrated by some person in a sacred office, or be entered 
into before some one in a public station and judicial trust.” Judge 
Ruffin based his opinion upon the terms of the marriage act of 1715, 
ch. 1, and of those acts subsequently passed in 1741 and 1778, and 
upon the constant usage in North Carolina since those acts. 

The act of 1741 called for the publication of banns or the issuance 
of a license prior to the wedding ceremony.” Banns were to be 
published three times “as prescribed by the ruberick in the book of 
common prayer,” or, according to the act of 1778, three Sundays in 
the congregation immediately after or during divine worship, and the 
minister was to give a certificate of such publication. In case the 
bridegroom preferred to have a license rather than to publish banns, 
he obtained it from the clerk of the county court in which the woman 
resided, but before the clerk issued it he required the bridegroom to 
enter bond for £500, later $1,000, that there was no lawful obstacle 


to the marriage.” 


This procedure was evidently subject to abuse, for the attempts 
to amend it and the protests against its laxity were common in the 
ante-bellum period. In 1801 and again in 1803 the Baptist Society, 
“residing in sundry counties in this State,” petitioned the General 
Assembly for a more rigid law, saying that “the good people of this 
state have suffered great inconveniences from the present law.” 
The petitioners objected to the mode in which licenses were obtained 
because the county clerks were not required to demand the written 
consent of parents. They pointed out further that the county clerks 
in most instances had given the license blanks to a justice of the 
peace and permitted him to issue licenses merely by filling in the 
names of those to be married. Thus, they argued, “the marriage may 


*2 State v. Samuel, 19 N.C., 177. 

*s Laws of 1741, Ch. 1. 

** Laws of 1778, Ch. 1, Sec. 3; Revised Code, 1855, Ch. 68, Sec. 2. 
** MSS. in Legislative Papers, 1801, 1803. 
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be solemnized before the parent &c is apprised that such a thing is 
intended which has often proved a source of very great calamity to 
many families.” The publication of banns was liable to similar 
abuses, “for a forged certificate has frequently been produced to a 
Justice or Minister which they were unable to discern was such till 
after the marriage was celebrated.’ Couples from Virginia were 
especially guilty in this respect, for “the people of that State have 
no such opportunities within their own limits[,] being circumscribed 
by certain laws or rules calculated to prevent such clandestine mar- 
riages.”” The bill to remedy the defects in the marriage law as pointed 
out by the Baptists was promptly defeated by the legislature.” 

The method most frequently suggested for preventing abuse of the 
marriage law was that of registration of marriages. In 1807, 1808, 
1817, 1821, 1827, and especially in 1850 efforts were made to obtain 
the passage of an act requiring registration. This movement was 
sponsored by such political leaders as Jesse Pearson of Rowan, 
Henry Irwin Toole of Edgecombe, John M. Morehead of Rocking- 
ham, later of Guilford, and Thomas N. Cameron of Cumberland. In 
1850 the first and only registration act, so-called, of the ante-bellum 
period was passed. It required those performing the marriage cere- 
mony to return the license with a certificate of marriage to the county 
clerk within three months after the marriage under a penalty of $25 
for failure to do so.’ 

The colonial laws attempted to restrict the performance of the 
wedding ceremony to the clergy of the Church of England. The act 
of 1741 gave this privilege to “every clergyman of the Church of 
England,” but for lack of such to “any lawful magistrate within this 
government,” the magistrate, however, not to marry, under a penalty, 
“in any parish where a minister shall reside and have a cure” without 
permission from the minister. Even then the fees for the marriage 
belonged to the minister unless he had refused to perform the cere- 
mony. By 1766, however, the Presbyterian denomination was strong 
enough to obtain the passage of an act making it lawful for their 
ministers to perform the ceremony.” An ordinance of the Conven- 
tion of 1776, ratified December 23, declared that “all regular min- 
isters of the Gospel of every Denomination, having the Cure of Souls 

vs Journal of the Howse of Commons, Nov. 25, 1801, p. 8; Dee. 3, p. 22. 


* Sessional Laws of 1850, Ch 
* Laws of 1766, Ch. 9. 
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shall be empowered to celebrate Matrimony according to the rights 
[sic] and ceremonies of their respective churches.” This ordinance 
was confirmed by an act of the legislature of 1778, which conferred 
authority to celebrate marriages also on justices of the peace, and 
this remained the law throughout ante-bellum days.” 

The performance of the wedding ceremony by a minister or by 
a justice of the peace was the chief essential of a valid marriage, ac- 
cording to two important decisions handed down by the Supreme 
Court. In 1845, in the case of State v. Robbins, Judge Nash held 
that :°° 


It is not necessary to the validity of a marriage, that the parties 
should have obtained a license from the clerk of the County Court. The 
omission of the license only subjects the minister or the justice perform- 
ing the ceremony to a penalty. It is sufficient proof of a marriage, that 
the ceremony was performed by one, who was in the known enjoyment 
of the office of a justice of the peace, and notoriously acting as such. 


In 1852 in State v. Christopher Bray, a case of bigamy, Judge 
Ruffin held that it was not necessary to the validity of a marriage 
that the minister performing the ceremony should be a person “ia 


charge of a church or the rector of a parish, or pastor of a particular 
flock.” “But it is necessary,” he declared, “that he should have 
appeared to be a minister, capable of entering upon the duties of such 
a charge; according to the ecclesiastical economy of his church, with 


the faculty of celebrating the rites of matrimony.” 


As has already been indicated, the actual wedding ceremony varied 
according to the practice of the person officiating. In State v. Pat- 
terson, reviewed by the Supreme Court in 1842, it was brought out 
by several witnesses that the common ceremony in both Tennessee 
and North Carolina was that used at the marriage of Thomas Pat- 
terson and Diemena Kidwell in 1823: 


the marriage ceremony was performed by one Isaac Barton, an old 
Baptist preacher, . . . The Witness stated that it was not a large 
wedding, nor a very small one; he supposed about twenty persons were 


** For an historical review of the law concerning those boring = right to perform the marriage 
ceremony, see Judge Ruffin's decision in State v. Bray, 35 N. C., 

* State v. Robbins, 28 N. C., 23. 

* State v. Bray, 35 N. C.., 289. 

«2 In 1858 an attempt was made to declare valid all ep solemnized by persons professing to 
be authorized to celebrate the rites of matrimony — marriage had been consumma in 
the belief of the contracting parties that they had been lawfully married. For the bill, see MS. in 
Legislative Papers, in Senate, Jan. 19, 1859. 
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present; that Barton stood up in the floor, Patterson and Miss Kidwell 
standing before him; Barton asked for the license; Patterson handed 
him a paper; Barton said that authorized him to celebrate the marriage, 
and called upon all, who knew any impediment, to make it known or 
forever thereafter hold their peace; Barton then told the parties to join 
hands; asked Patterson do you take this woman for your wedded wife 
and will you love and cherish her and cleave to her only until death, to 
which Patterson assented ; he then asked Miss Kidwell, do you take this 
man for your wedded husband and will you cherish and obey him and 
cleave to him only until death, to which she assented; he then pro- 
nounced them man and wife.* 


For most North Carolinians, therefore, the wedding ceremony was 
simple and brief. The feasting and frolicking which so often accom- 
panied it were more impressive than the ceremony itself. The 
duration and extravagance of the festivities depended, of course, 
upon the economic status of the bride’s family. In 1818 Dr. James 
Norcom described the marriage festivities of a relative in a letter to 
his son John :** 


We have all been eating & drinking in very considerable style here 
for 5 or 6 days past in consequence of Jas. Horniblows marriage to Miss 
Eliza Brewer, on the 15". Inst. On the 17". . . . I gave the 
wedding party a dinner & a tea drinking at my house & tomorrow we 
shall have the scene repeated at Mrs. Horniblows; a few days afterwards 
at Mrs. Blounts on the sound; & about the close of the week we shall 
wind up at Mr. Jas. Wills’s—I shall be heartily glad when the giddy 
round is ended; for it is far from being agreeable to me, & keeps my 
family in great confusion. 


The festivities of a country wedding as described by a young boy in 
a letter to his sister, lasted only one night.* 


Henry Macky had his Fiddle he & his fiddle were both in good tune. 
It would have done you good to have heard it. They was a find crowd 
of Ladyes & Gentlemen Mr. McWilliams and Lady you know was old 
hands they know so many plays** we would all play till we would 
get tired. and then Mr. Macky would play the Fiddle till he would get 
tired, and we would commence [again]. 

* State v. Patterson, 24 N. C., 346. 

«MS. in Norcom Papers, Dec. 20, 1818. 


** MS. in Gash Papers, Nov. 17, 1850. 
** Games, such as, “selling the thimble,” “clap in and clap out.” 
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Wedding trips were a luxury only for the most affluent. The bridal 
tour of Henry W. Conner, later a political leader in both of the 
Carolinas, was also a business trip in which he looked after holdings 
in Western North Carolina and Tennessee.” If the marriage were 
in the fall or spring, the planter usually wished to hurry back to his 
crops,” but if it were in the summer, he might spend a few weeks 
with his bride at a health resort. 

There were those who married in North Carolina without obtain- 
ing a license, without publication of banns, or observance of the com- 
mon ceremony,” despite the fact that the preamble of the marriage 
act of 1778 declared that “it is absolutely necessary that rules should 
be observed concerning celebrating the rites of matrimony.” The 
practice of taking a woman quietly to one’s bed and board and having 
children by her was common enough by 1827 for the Supreme Court 
to declare in Weaver v. Cryer that “general reputation and cohabita- 
tion are evidence of a marriage in all cases except action for crim. 
con.” Again in Archer v. Hatthcock the Supreme Court held it “to 
be a general rule that reputation, cohabitation and the declaration 
and conduct of the parties are competent evidence of a marriage be- 
tween them, except in two cases, %. e. on an indictment for bigamy 
and in an action of ‘crim. con.’”" “Weare not . . . disposed 
to make another exception without a reason,” said Chief Justice 
Pearson. “Especially, as in this State there is no registry of mar- 
riages and frequently circumstantial evidence is the only mode of 
proving one.” It was a simple matter, therefore, for couples mutually 
to agree to live together. 

Nevertheless, the family was considered a sacred institution in 
ante-bellum days. This consideration, as has already been pointed out, 
was, however, more one of theory than of practice. Without families, 
asked the Catawba Journal in 1825, “how would profligacy raise 
its hideous head and sport with the feelings and invade the rights 
of helpless females?” Answering its own question, the Journal 
continued, “Without families, natural affection would languish, kind- 


« MS. in Brevard , alegh. of Juliana Margaret Conner."’ In possession of North Carolina 


Historical Commission 
“ MS. in Noreom a Sagem, t. 18, 1846. 
# MS. in apers, 1805. The petition of Henry G. Gardner, of Edenton, to the General 


Assembly states: That . . your memorialist, intermarried with one Catherine Edwards, 
That previous to the said Intermarriage, your Memorialist then lived for many years in habits of 
Intimacy with the said Catherine Edwards, and during all that time, considered her as his wife. That 
the same union of interests the same reci ity of ection the same Interchange and good offices 
existed between them, on xe + to marriage state.” 

1 Weaver v. Cryer, 12 

11 Archer v. Haitheock, Mil &. c. , 421. 
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ness would cease, discord would become universal, and plunder and 
rapime would spread uncontrolled.” Society, then as now, was 
quick to punish anyone who slandered the virtue of respectable 
women. In 1844 when three young fellows made an attack upon the 
morals of the young set in Charlotte by nailing a libel against some 
of them on the courthouse door, a few indignant citizens seized two 
of the libelers and rode them on a rail through the town. Later in 
the day a town meeting approved the proceedings, and each one 
present pledged himself “individually to visit with summary punish- 
ment all who may in like manner invade the sanctity of their 


firesides.”’** 


18 Catawba Journal, May 31, 1825. 
18 Charlotte Journal, in Hillsborough Recorder, March 28, 1844. 





THE TRADING PATH TO THE INDIANS 


By Doveras L. Rients 


In the preparation of this paper the writer telephoned to the local 
office of the American Automobile Association and asked for the 
most direct route over hard surface from Petersburg, Virginia, to 
Augusta, Georgia, which would lead within easy reach of the most 
populous trade centers between the two cities. It was a question any 
traveling salesman might ask. Instructions were as follows: Within 
North Carolina, National Highway 1 to Henderson; thence on state 
highways, 57 to Oxford, 75 to Durham, 10 to Salisbury, 15 to Char- 
lotte and beyond. 

The young man in the office did not know that he was prescribing 
travel over the oldest and one of the most historic highways across 
North Carolina. Though there have been some slight modifications 
due principally to connection of railway lines and to development of 
trade centers on branch highways, the road runs much along a course 
traveled for centuries. The object of this paper is to show that this 
highway is a development of the Trading Path to the Indians, and 
incidentally to offer solution for the problem concerning the route 
of the first explorers who ventured into central Carolina. 

Within this State the road prescribed extends approximately 250 
miles, now marked as a portion of five state highways, from the 
Roanoke River region southwest to the Catawba River basin. It cuts 
nearly through the geographical center of the State. The railways 
follow closely: the Seaboard Air Line, and the main lines of the 
Southern both east and west, and north and south. The southeastern 
air mail and passenger service covers this route. More than half a 
million people, or about one in every five of population, live within 
a short drive of this highway. For an agricultural state it forms an 
industrial backbone. A large proportion of the institutions for 
higher learning are situated on or near it. 

During the Civil War this was an important thoroughfare. Presi- 
dent George Washington traveled a portion of it on his southern tour 
in 1791. Lord Cornwallis and his army were on the road in 1781 
when the high water at Trading Ford forced a detour. In 1771 the 
Battle of Alamance was fought near by. 
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This was the gateway for pioneer settlers. Older settlements of 
the interior such as Charlotte, Salisbury, Winston-Salem, Greens- 
boro, and Hillsboro were located on the road or in its vicinity. When 
Spangenberg,’ in 1752, reached the Catawba River west of Salisbury, 
he recorded in his travel notes: “Hitherto we have been on the 
Trading Path where we could find at least one house a day where 
food could be bought; but from here we were to turn into the path- 
less forest.” The family of Daniel Boone settled on the Yadkin 
River north of the Trading Path. President Andrew Johnson, as a 
youth in the tailor shop at Raleigh, and President James K. Polk, 
as a student at Chapel Hill, were located not far from the ancient 
road. From the Waxhaw settlement came President Andrew Jackson. 
The ancestors of President Herbert Hoover were settlers in the 
Uwharrie region. 

Yet today this highway bears no commemorative name. No monu- 
ment tells its story save a modest shaft that recalls eventful history 
at a river crossing, Trading Ford. We search in vain for its legend 
on maps current in this generation. No tourist, history-hungry, be- 
holds it starred on a road map; no school boy eager for romantic 
traditions finds it charted in geography text book. If we are interested 
in recalling this lost trail, we must in the fashion of the archaeologist 
dig beneath the surface. 


The Alamance County soil survey map of 1901 designates a road 
leading westward beyond Alamance Creek called Old Salisbury 
Road. This is probably copied from older maps of the county. The 
Mouzon map of North Carolina, dated 1775, and the Collet map 
issued five years earlier describe plainly the same road marked 
“Trading Path.” On the line of this road today older residents of 
Randolph County remember it as the old trail to Trading Ford on 
the Yadkin River. The divergence of this road from the hard surface 
highway leads in a more direct line from Haw River to Salisbury. 
As the ancient maps show, the old trail branched to reach the im- 
portant settlements of Wachovia and New Garden that had been 
established some distance to the north. Along this branch, especially 
since the extension of the railway lines to meet the Danville road, 
there was a rapid absorption of travel that has continued. This shift 


1 Fries, A. L., Records of the Moravrians in North Carolina, Vo. I, p. 30. 
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may have been responsible for the neglect of the central portion of 
the original trail as a popular thoroughfare. 

An itinerary drawn from these maps lays clearly before us the 
ancient trail. From Roanoke River the road passes over Tar, Flat, 
and Little rivers to Hillsborough; thence to the Haw Fields and 
across Haw River not far from the present town of Swepsonville ; 
there are two arms of the next stage: the upper arm across Little 
Alamance and Alamance creeks, styled the Trading Path, and the 
lower bending south around the hills, called the Western Trading 
Path ; thence across Pole Cat Creek and Deep River a short distance 
above their confluence, near the present town of Randleman, skirting 
the Back Creek Mountains near Asheboro of today, and through the 
Carraway Mountains beyond, crossing Carraway Creek; beyond the 
stream designated Wharee, known as Uwharrie River, it branches 
toward the settlements to the north, while the Trading Path so 
marked continues across Abbotts Creek and over the island in the 
Yadkin River at Trading Ford; across Crane Creek near Salisbury 
the road is again marked Trading Path and continues over Buffalo 
Creek to Charlottesburg, extending to the Catawba settlement, a 
location near the mouth of Sugar Creek marked in quadrangular 
outline and inscribed “Catawbaw Nation—144000 acres,” including 
the village “Catawbaw Town.” 

The Collet map of 1770 is doubtless the basis for the Mouzon map. 
The former had been prepared largely from information gathered 
by William Churton,’? Lord Granville’s chief surveyor, who was 
thoroughly familiar with the Trading Path country. The description 
of the Trading Path on these two maps is almost identical. 

The Mitchell map of 1755 shows only two roads in the piedmont 
area. Though not named, the Trading Path is outlined from Vir- 
ginia to Georgia and is intersected within the limits of North Caro- 
lina by a single road. The intersection occurs between Deep River 
and Uwharrie River where the Cape Fear Road of the Collet map 
extended north through the Wachovia settlement which had been 
started in 1753. 

The usefulness of the Trading Path to the incoming settlers is 
shown by the journey of Bishop Spangenberg* in 1752. With Wil- 
liam Churton the surveyor of the colony and several other com- 


* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 760. 
* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 518. 
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panions Spangenberg started at Edenton, journeyed west to the Blue 
Ridge, crossed the mountains and returned, making his selection of 
land for settlement in the region of which Winston-Salem is now the 
center, this tract being later called Wachovia. His journey west 
followed the Trading Path from near the present town of Warrenton 
to Trading Ford on the Yadkin. He furnished a travel schedule for 
the most part of the way and the mileage is helpful in tracing 
locations : 


Our journey from 
John Sally to Edcooek ..0......0.........ccccccecseeeseeeeeee: . 15 miles 
Edcock to Patrick Bogin’s miles 
Bogin’s to Sennett miles 
ID CR BE iG ooo ccc riceerenbitindcearvisbinn’ .. 18 miles 
Maprin to Haw River miles 
Haw River to Dutchman’s miles 
Dutchman’s to Reed’s at Polecat siete miles 
Reed’s to Rich’s on Caraway................................ 22 miles 
Rich’s to Smith’s > AS miles 
EI AR 4 eee miles 


In order to check the locations on the central portion of the 
Trading Path we may start at Trading Ford on the Yadkin and fol- 
low this schedule. The six miles to Smith’s bring us to the neighbor- 
hood of Abbotts Creek; twenty-six miles from Smith’s to Rich’s 
reach Carraway Creek; twenty-two miles from Rich’s on Carraway 
to Reed’s cross Deep River and Polecat Creek near Randleman; 
eighteen miles from Reed’s at Polecat to Dutchman’s extend to the 
ridge between Stinking Quarter or Stinking Water and Alamance 
Creek ; fifteen miles from Dutchman’s to Haw River cross the two 
forks of Alamance and run to the ford near Swepsonville; eight 
miles from Haw River to Maprin or Mepern locate the Haw Fields 
road to Mebane, the name recognized in the two varied spellings ; 
eighteen miles from Mepern to Sennet cross Eno River, run through 
the neighborhood of Hillsboro and eight miles beyond to Sinnot’s 
Mill of the old maps; the remaining thirty miles of schedule continue 
the Trading Path. 

By 1767 the Wachovia settlement had become an important trad- 
ing center. The Trading Path was useful, as we have seen, in provid- 
ing means of travel for the surveyors who were seeking a location 
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for the Moravians. Meanwhile three towns, Bethabara, Bethania, 
and Salem had been established on the Wachovia tract. In the year 
1767, when roads from these towns were being built or improved, 
the colonists decided upon a new road from Salem to the Cape Fear. 
The Wachovia diary‘ records: “The petitions being granted, Loesch 
went to Salem Dec. 28th and swore in the Jury appointed to run the 
road from Salem by way of Abbotts Creek, to the Huware and the 
Trading Path.” 

The Rev. George Soelle,® a home mission evangelist of the Mora- 
vian settlement, made extensive preaching excursions in the years 
1771-1773. He included the Uwharrie and Haw River neighborhoods 
in his tours and recorded interesting information concerning the 
settlers along this old road. His journey of 1772 led him by way 
of Belews Creek to the Buffalo Settlement in the neighborhood of the 
site of Greensboro, where he observed that “all the residents here 
were Presbyterians, rich and well-satisfied with themselves.” In the 
Alamance section he was shown hospitality by Ludwig Eisele, pro- 
genitor of the Isley family. Next he visited Jacob Christmann and 
held service in the local meeting house. After the service he set 
out, took the wrong path, and wandered into “the Trading Path just 
where the battle of Alamance had taken place; near by was a fenced- 
in burying ground.” He traveled this road some distance and then 
turned off south to Rock River. After some time spent in evangelistic 
labors he was led by a man named Seiler, a name retained in the 
family name Siler of Alamance and Chatham counties, to the “big 
road” to Carraway Creek, another stage of the Trading Path. He 
passed through “Poolcats Settlement” and visited the home of a 
settler named Breiel, evidently a member of the Briles family whose 
descendants are found in that neighborhood today. His meetings on 
Carraway Creek were largely attended; he recorded of the inhabi- 
tants that most of the English on the Carraway were Baptists, and 
that there were many Irish highwaymen in the vicinity. 

We are now in position to follow the Trading Path according to 
an earlier important authority, Colonel William Byrd,° who recorded 


in 1728 the following: 


‘ Ibid., vo Ft Il, »- os. 

& * Besa. 
d, Willien® K. ried.), Ae Spree Histories of the Dividing Line Betwirt Virginia and 
arolina, pp. 298, 300, 302. Byrd's camp mentioned here was located near the dividing 


pe the staes about ten miles west di - intersection of the line by Roanoke River. 
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About three Miles from our Camp we passed GREAT CREEK, and 
then, after traversing very barren grounds for 5 Miles together, we 
crost the Tradeing Path, and soon after had the pleasure of reaching 
the uppermost Inhabitant. 

The Tradeing-Path above mention’d received its Name from being 
the Route the Traders take with their Caravans, when they go to traffick 
with the Catawbas and other Southern Indians. The Catawbas live 
about 250 Miles beyond Roanoke River, and yet our Traders find their 
Account in transporting Goods from Virginia to trade with them at 
their own Towne. 

The Common Method of carrying on this Indian Commerce is as 
follows: Gentlemen send for Goods proper for such a Trade from Eng- 
land, and then either Venture them out at their own Risk to the Indian 
Towns, or else credit some Traders with them of Substance and Reputa- 
tion, to be paid in Skins at a certain Price agreed betwixt them. 

The Goods for the Indian Trade consist chiefly in Guns, Powder, 
Shot, Hatchets, (which the Indians call Tomahawks,) Kettles, red & 
blue Planes, Duffields, Stroudwater blankets, and some Cutlary Wares, 
Brass Rings and other Trinkets. 

Their Wares are made up into Packs and Carry’d upon Horses, each 
Load being fom 150 to 200 Pounds, with which they are able to travel 
about 20 miles a day, if Forage happens to be plentiful. 

Formerly a Hundred Horses have been employ’d in one of these Indian 
Caravans, under the Conduct of 15 or 16 Persons only, but now the 
Trade is much impair’d, insomuch that they seldom go with half that 
Number. 

The Course from Roanoke to the Catawbas is laid down nearest 
Southwest, and lies thro’ a fine Country, that is Water’d by Several 
beautiful Rivers. 

Those of greatest Note are, first, Tar river, which is the upper Part of 
Pamtico,’ Flat River, Little River and Eno River, all three Branches 
of the Neuse. 

Between Eno and Saxpahaw rivers are the Haw old fields, which 
have the Reputation of containing the most fertile high land in this 
part of the World, lying in a Body about 50,000 acres. 

This Saxpahaw is the upper Part of Cape Fair River, the falls of 
which lye many Miles below the Trading Path. 

Some Mountains overlook this Rich Spot of Land, from whence all 
the soil washes down into the Plains, and is the cause of its exceeding 
Fertility. Not far from thence the Path crosses ARAMANCHY* 
River, branch of Saxpahaw, and about 40 miles beyond that, the Path 
intersects the Yadkin, which is there half a Mile over, and is supposed 
to be the South Branch of the same Pedee. 


? Pamlico. 
* Alamance. 
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The Soil is exceedingly rich on both sides of the Yadkin, abounding 
in rank grass and prodigiously large Trees; and for plenty of Fish, 
Fowel and Venison, is inferior to No Part of the Northern Continent. 
There the Traders commonly lie Still for some days, to recruit their 
Horses’ Flesh as well as to recover their own Spirits. Six miles further 
is Crane Creek, so nam’d from its being the Rendezvous of great 
Armies of Cranes, which wage a more cruel War at this day, with the 
Frogs and Fish, than they us’d to do with the Pigmies in the days of 
Homer. 

About three-score Miles more bring you to the first Town of the 
Catawbas, call’d Nauvasa, situated on the banks of Santee River. 
Besides this Town there are five Others belonging to the same Nation, 
lying all on the same Stream, within the Distance of 20 Miles. 

These Indians were call’d formerly by the general Name of the 
Usherees, and were very Numerous and Powerful People. But the 
frequent Slaughters made upon them by the Northern Indians, and, 
what has been still more destructive by far, the Intemperence and Foul 
Distempers introdue’d amongst them by the Carolina Traders, have 
now redue’d their Numbers to little More than 400 Fighting Men, 
besides Women & Children. It is a charming Place where they live, the 
Air very Wholesome, the Soil fertile, and the Winters ever mild and 
Serene. 

So soon as the Catawba Indians are inform’d of the Approach of the 
Virginia Caravans, they send a Detachment of their Warriors to bid 
them Welcome, and escort them Safe to their Town, where they are re- 
ceiv’d with great Marks of Distinction. And their courtesys to the 
VIRGINIA Traders, I dare say, are very Sincere, because they sell 
them better Goods and better Pennyworths than the Traders of Caro- 
lina. They commonly reside among the Indians till they have barter’d 
their Goods away for Skins, with which they load their Horses and 
come back by the Same Path they went. 


The Colonel had never traveled the Trading Path in Carolina. 
However, there were three sources of information available. His 
language and the information he imparted bear close resemblance to 
reports of the few adventurers who were thoughtful enough to leave 
a written record of their journeys through the territory in question. 
His home community was still rich in traditions of the fur trade 
expeditions to the interior and among his fellow citizens were still 
to be found the traders. He had also another source of information 
not to be overlooked; Bearskin, the young Indian hunter who was 


* The Carolina traders under Col. Byrd's censure were probably South Carolinians working out 
of Charleston up the Santee trail. 
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with Byrd at the time of the crossing of the Trading Path on the 
Virginia line, was a Saponi whose ancestors once lived at Trading 
Ford on the Yadkin River. He furnished his patron with a great 
store of information concerning his people, and he doubtless provided 
or confirmed information regarding the Trading Path. 

Colonel Byrd’s geographical errors with regard to the rivers, his 
tendency to exaggeration, his exalted pride in business dealings of 
his fellow citizens of Virginia, and his complaints which might be 
addressed to some interstate commerce commission, are quite pardon- 
able for he has given a valuable description of the Trading Path when 
it was the Broadway of Carolina. Though not even a wagon road at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it was the great north and 
south highway. The value of the fur trade, the chief object of its 
traffic, must have reached proportions which would be regarded as 
considerable even in our own day. 


Tue Patu or THE ADVENTURERS 


In turning now to the question of the journeys of the early ex- 
plorers we would do well to acquaint ourselves with two things: 
first, with a forgotten little mountain range in central North Caro- 
lina; second, with the location of Indian villages. 

In regard to the former, attention is called to the rugged hills 
locally called mountains that extend southward in small broken 
groups or ranges from Randolph and lower Davidson counties through 
Montgomery County, falling across the Yadkin River into Rowan and 
Stanly counties on the west. The name Uwharrie is applied to the 
group although quite a number of the hills bear individual names 
such as Dutchman Mountain, Flat Swamp Mountains, and the like. 
A small group called Carraway Mountains lies in Randolph County 
on the line of the Trading Path. These mountains do not appear 
on current maps of the state. The outside world does not know about 
them, nor do the people in North Carolina learn of them from text- 
book maps. However, upon the traveler coming from the more level 
ways they make an impression and reveal themselves truly as moun- 
tains. This section of country had a peculiar attraction for the In- 
dians for here they found in abundance stone suitable for making 
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projectile points. The writer has discovered their quarries where 
quantities of material had been chipped out to be transported into 
other regions of the State. It is evident that from earliest days the 
trail of the Indians led through these hills. 

In regard to the location of Indian villages, the first considera- 
tion seems to have been water supply. Only along the streams could 
populous villages be maintained. Indian villages were not compact 
like our towns; they demanded room. It was not unusual for an 
Indian village to extend several miles along a stream. There were 
certain sites sought more eagerly than others. Rich soil of wide bot- 
tom land that afforded advantage for primitive agriculture, ample 
room for games or ceremonial dances, adjacent hunting territory— 
these furnished situations especially desirable. A good location, 
therefore, might be the site for camp or village of several tribes in 
succession. 

While some sections remained in the possession of a tribe over a 
long period of years, it seems that there were frequent changes of 
locations among the tribes. Not only was the Indian roving by 
nature, as we say. He was forced by nature to be a rover. His 
methods of hunting were often wasteful. Food supply was easily 
exhausted. Natural or human enemies could compel migration. In- 
dians seemed to have an aversion for long habitation at any place 
where numbers of their tribe had died. After the intrusion of 
Europeans tribal movements were very frequent. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a tribe located in 1670 along the Yadkin River had 
by 1700 disappeared and that another tribe had possessed the same 
village site. 

Between the Indian villages there would naturally develop paths 
of communication and the more favored locations would be assured 
of a trail constantly traveled. In trading and in ambassadorial rela- 
tions the Indians did much traveling. Over a long period the trails 
between locations fitted by nature as choice sites for settlement would 
become widely known and well marked. Many of our modern cities 
have been located on sites chosen for advantages that attracted the 
savages and many highways that link cities are the development of the 
aboriginal trails. Not only the Trading Path, but also other trails in 
our State have in time been converted into highways. 
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Tue Journey or Jonn Lawson 


In the year 1700 John Lawson,” surveyor general of North Caro- 
lina, began his thousand-mile journey of exploration. He left Charles- 
ton and made his way by the trail easily followed up the Santee 
River to the vicinity of the present capital of South Carolina; next 
he visited the Wateree Indians, whom he called Weteree Chickanee, 
near the Wateree River, passing on to the Waxhaws located near the 
southern border of Union County. 

Lawson hired an Indian guide to direct the way from the Waxhaws 
“to the Esaw Indians, a very large Nation, containing many thou- 
sands of people.” These were the Catawbas, the largest and most 
influential tribe of the piedmont country. He passed several Indian 
towns pleasantly situated near the creeks that drain this section near 
the border of Mecklenburg County. A number of these “towns” 
belonged to the “Sugeree,” evidently situated on or near Sugar 
Creek, a tribe probably related to the Catawba. The stronghold of 
the Catawbas was on the Catawba River near the mouth of Sugar 
Creek in South Carolina, and their settlements extended for miles up 
and down the river. When he arrived at the “Kadapau King’s 
House,” the Catawba chieftan’s lodge, Lawson met “one John Stew- 
art, a Scot, then an Inhabitant of James River in Virginia, who had 
traded there for many years.” 

Lawson now turned toward Sapona and recorded the following 
stages of travel: Saturday, leisurely travel with some hunting; Sun- 
day, a halt in waiting for the return of a horse that had wandered 
back to the Catawbas, which allowed a wild pigeon hunt; Monday, 
25 miles through a pleasant dry country; Tuesday, leisurely travel 
over hilly country with a night camp by a swift stream; Wednesday, 
25 miles over very pleasant country and numerous creeks ; Thursday, 
ubout 30 miles through a “delicious” country to the Indian town on 
the banks of Sapona River. The estimate is about 100 miles in five 
days of actual travel, and corresponds with the distance of the ridge 
road Trading Path from the Catawba Nation to Trading Ford on 
the Yadkin. (Lawson had a tendency to overestimate distance. ) 

Lawson was charmed with the Yadkin Valley. He wrote: “Nor 
could all England afford a pleasanter Stream, were it inhabited by 
Christians, and cultivated by Ingenious Hands. These Indians live 


* Lawson, John. The History of Carolina, pp. 1-33. 
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in a clear Field, about a Mile square, which they would have sold 
me because J talked about coming into these parts to live. 

This pleasant River may be sometimes larger than the Thames at 
Kingston, keeping a continual pleasant Noise, with its reverberating 
on the bright Marble rocks. It is beautiful with its numerous train 
of Swans, and other sorts of Water Fowl. . . . The forward 
Spring welcomed us with her innumerable train of small Choristers, 
which inhabit those fair Banks; the Hills redoubling, and adding 
sweetness to their Melodious tunes, by their shrill echoes. One side 
of the River is hemmed in with Mountainy Ground, the other side 
proving as rich a soil to the eye of a knowing person with us, as any 
this Western World can afford. . . . We walked along the 
River-side, where we found a very delightful Island, made by the 
River, and a Branch, there being several such plots of Ground en- 
viron’d with this Silver Stream.” 

The Sapona Town” site is identified as the valley location near 
the present power plant at Dukeville. The Islands to which Lawson 
referred have been submerged in the backwater of High Rock Lake, 
but may still be seen when the water is low. Lawson noted the 
numerous waterfowl of the region, commented upon by Colonel Byrd, 
and attested today by the flocks of white herons that make this a 
favorite haunt. The Saponi Indians had not been long at Trading 
Ford, although they had a palisade and were well located on the 
pleasant valley site. They had previously migrated from the Virginia 
foothills to one of the islands near the confluence of Dan and Staun- 
ton rivers, later moving to the Yadkin. They were now preparing to 
unite with other broken tribes and to move east to the settlements 
under the protection of the colonists. 

After an agreeable halt with the Saponi, Lawson resumed his 
march. He crossed several small creeks beyond the river, and 8 miles 
from Sapona crossed “a very pretty River, called Rock River, a fit 
name, having a ridge of High Mountains running from its Banks 
to the Eastward, and disgorging itself in the Sapona River.” This 
stream was doubtless Abbotts Creek. The “high ridge of Mountains” 
near its mouth is recognized today as the Flat Swamp Mountains.”* 
Two days’ travel of 30 miles brought him to the Keyauwees. At 


11 A small settlement in Davidson County a short distance northeast of Trading Ford retained 


for many years the name na. 
12The dam and power nt at High Rock have been built across the 1200 foot gap where the 


Yadkin River broke thro the ridge of the Flat Swamp Mountains. 
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noon of the second day he “passed over such another Stony River, 
as that eight Miles from Sapona,”’ called Highwaree, or Heighwaree. 
This was, of course, the Uwharrie. 

We must pass over more interesting portions of his narrative, of 
the hospitality of Keyauwee Jack the “king,” of the “princess” 
whom Lawson described as “the beautifulest Indian I ever saw,” of 
the traveler’s Sunday School lesson about King David, and other 
romantic details, and confine ourselves to the itinerary of the explorer. 

The location of the Keyauwees has never been definitely identified. 
They could be called a lost tribe of Carolina. The most noted 
authority on the subject, James Mooney, whose scholarly labors have 
revealed the surest record of the interior tribes, placed the location 
of the Keyauwees near the present city of High Point.’* This is not 
a bad assumption. However, we believe that we can come 20 miles 
nearer. Let us follow Lawson’s journal. 


Five Miles from this River [Uwharrie] to the N. W. stands the 
Keyauwee’s Town. They are fortified in with Wooden Puncheons, like 
Sapona, being a People much of the same Number. Nature hath so 
fortified this town with Mountains, that were it a Great Seat of War, 
it might easily be made impregnable, having large cornfields joining to 
their Cabins, and a Savanna near the Town, at the foot of these Moun- 
tains, so that no hard Wind ever troubles these inhabitants. These 
high clifts have no grass growing on them, and very few Trees. 

These Indians make use of red ore to paint their Faces withal, which 
they get in the Neighboring Mountains. . . . Near the Town is 
such another Current as Heighwaree. 


Fortified with a soil survey map of Randolph County the writer 
spent several days searching for this lost town. The Uwharrie River 
was visited in the vicinity about 25 miles distant from Trading Ford. 
There is no like current northwest of the Uwharrie, and Lawson’s 
direction is evidently an error. The next stream east of the river is 
Carraway Creek, which differs not much in size from the upper 
Uwharrie. About five miles from the river to the northeast, Carraway 
Creek emerges from the Carraway Mountains. There is a beautiful 
wide valley surrounded by the knobs of the little mountain range. In 
early spring the rocky hills appeared just as Lawson described, high 


18 Mr. Mooney supposed that the Southern Railway followed more closely the line of the Trading 
Path; hence his location of the Keyauwee site is quite reasonable. Howeve 1 we have seen how the 
po ae — cael been instrumencal in shifting the main route of travel some miles north of the 

ined trail. : 
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cliffs with few trees. The natives of the region today say that the 
creek and the mountains are named after the Carraway Indians, of 
whom they can say little more."* Here in the pleasant sheltered 
valley were found, in spite of ravages of freshet and plow, the vestiges 
of an Indian village. Thus it appears that the lost Keyauwee is 
restored under the name Carraway. The location coincides with the 
early maps showing the line of the Trading Path through the Carra- 
way Mountains. 

Twenty-eight years after Lawson’s journey Colonel Byrd** and his 
party surveying the dividing line were examining the Pilot and 
Sauratown Mountains more than a score of miles distant south of the 
line. Lover’s Leap, as they called what is probably Pilot Mountain, 
was thought by some of the Indian traders to be “Kiawan” or 
“Katawa Mountain,” which they had formerly seen on their trading 
journeys to the Cherokees. The name suggests “Keyauwee Moun- 
tain’ which may have passed into “Carraway Mountains,” and as 
such Colonel Byrd was right in insisting on their location further 
south. He was also correct in his belief that a continuation of the 
dividing line would lead to the Cherokee country reached by trading 
parties at that time only by the circuitous journey over the old 
Trading Path by way of the Catawbas. 

The day after leaving Keyauwee Town Lawson journeyed 20 miles 
and passed over “two pretty Rivers,” the route corresponding with 
the Trading Path outlined on the map, the two water courses being 
Deep River and Polecat Creek. The next day he traveled over “very 
good Land, but full of Free Stone,” a section which runs into out- 
crops of white quartz and rhyolite. The third day from Keyauwee 
he “likewise passed over three Great Rivers.” He mentioned the 
last one as “Hau River,” and there is little question that the two 
preceding were Alamance and Little Alamance. Haw River was 
described as a rapid stream, “having large Stones, about the bigness 
of an ordinary House, lying up and down the River.” In the chilly 
weather the travelers stripped and forded the stream, although Law- 
son had learned that “it used to frighten passengers from fording it.” 


14 There is a manufactured legend of the Carraway neighborhood which tells of an Indian maiden 
disappointed in love who in desperation leaped from the mountain cliff—not to destruction, 
for the favoring winds carried her away; hence the name way. This far-fetched attempt to 
explain the name Carraway is an example of fiction often associated with nature's beauties and won- 
ders. And should not the beautiful Keyauwee princess have left inspiration enough for romantic 


expression? 
glee William K. (ed.). Histories of the Dividing Line Betwizt Virginia and North Carolina, 
pp. . 
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The streams were probably deeper than they are today and in high 
water seasons were formidable. The engineering of the Indians in 
running their trail as much as possible on the ridges seems evident. 

On the following day the journey was begun toward the Occa- 
neechi town on Eno River. On the way was met a pack train with 
thirty loaded horses and four or five men. The leader was an English- 
man named Massey, a native of Leeds in Yorkshire, trading out of 
Virginia. The travelers commented on the rich land of the vicinity, 
which was widely known as Haw Fields. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon the Indian town was reached. The Occaneechi had been 
driven sometime before from their island home near the junction 
of the Staunton and Dan rivers and were now situated in the neigh- 
borhood of Hillsboro. The Occaneechee Hills near that town still 
bear their name. The Enos were then living a short distance east 
and were combining their weakened tribe with the Shoccoree and 
the Adshusheer. Regaled with good fat bear and venison provided by 
the Indians Lawson was refreshed for the continuance of his journey. 
The next morning he met the noble Indian, Enoe-Will, whom he 
engaged as guide, and set out eastward, soon leaving the Virginia 
path and proceeding more directly on his way to eastern Carolina. 

Thus the journey of John Lawson has been seen to trace the well 
beaten trail of the famous Trading Path. 


Tue JournEys or NEEDHAM AND ARTHUR 


The journeys of Needham and Arthur have been called “the most 
truly remarkable as well as romantic of the English explorations of 
the seventeenth century.” We are now to review the chronicle very 
unsatisfactorily and almost in the cold light of vivisection with an 
eye solely to the paths traveled. 

Fort Henry, now Petersburg, was a famous trading center of Vir- 
ginia. In 1673, Abraham Wood was the moving spirit of the trading 
post. At this time the boom in fur trade aroused keen ambition for 
extensive traffic. 

A letter from Abraham Wood to John Richards of London gives 
the information of the travels under consideration. Only a small 
part of it concerns our subject, and the reading of the original letter 
is advised, both for enjoyment and for historical information.” 


* Alvord, C. W., and Bidgood, Lee. The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by the 
Virginians, 1650-1674, p. 210. 
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In April, 1673, Wood sent two men with a party of Indians to 
travel into the hinterland and to reach, if possible, the mountains, 
that they might open up the productive trade of the interior, They 
were turned back by the warlike Occaneechi. These Indians held a 
strong position on the largest island below the confluence of the 
Dan and Staunton rivers, and controlled the back country traffic. 
They were a powerful tribe; their dialect was the common language 
in trade and religion among the Indians throughout the region. They 
were jealous of their position and being fierce warriors they main- 
tained their advantage by striking fear into the hearts of both the 
white and the red men. A traveler could enter what is now Piedmont 
North Carolina only through their gateway and only with their per- 
mission. Here was the entrance to the famed Trading Path. When 
Colonel Byrd crossed the path in 1728, he was 25 miles or more to the 
east where the path had been shifted after the power of the Occa- 
neechi was broken. 

Abraham Wood, not to be deterred, sent his men again in May, 
more strongly provided. The Englishmen of the expedition were 
James Needham and Gabriel Arthur—the former a gentleman of 
some 1epute in the colony; the latter a youth without schooling but 
possessing courage and adaptability. 

About a month after they left Fort Henry they fell in with a 
party of Tomahitan Indians, a tribe located beyond the Blue Ridge 
of North Carolina. These Indians agreed to lead the adventurers to 
their country with the object of opening up trade. 

They passed the Occaneechi barrier not without trouble, but gained 
their objective. The route of these travelers is of most concern to us. 
They journeyed nine days from “Occhonechee to Sitteree” west and 
by south, past nine rivers and creeks “which all end in this side ye 
mountains and emty themselves into ye east sea.” Sitteree was the 
last town of inhabitance and there was no further path until they 
came within two days’ journey of the Tomahitans.*’ 

This brief description, in direction and enumeration of water- 
courses, agrees strikingly with the line of the Trading Path we have 
already traced. Further reference to the journeys will be even more 


« The trail of the Tomahitans seems to have led Sout © meee Nut Gap or Swannanoa Gap 
Broad River and est passed on the south side of the 


across the French other streams Soame Oe 
Great Smoky Mountains until the Tennessee was The « conjecture of the editors that these 
streams were tributaries of New River is hardly tenable, since the headwaters of the New flow north- 
east and these would have led a considerable distance from the course described. 
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convincing. “Sitteree” seems to be another name for Sugaree, 
spelled on the Popple map of 1733 “Sataree” and on the Winsor War 
Map of 1715 “Suturee.” This suggests strong!v the Catawba center 
at the mouth of Sugar Creek south of Mecklenburg County. Nine 
days of steady travel by horse with the fleet footed Indians could give 
the mileage expected. 

We must omit the thrilling narrative that follows of the entry of 
the first Europeans into the present state of Tennessee, simply record- 
ing that Needham left Arthur among the Tomahitans and returned 
to Fort Henry. 

Abraham Wood was overjoyed at the success of his venture and, 
unmindful of impending tragedy, dispatched Needham again to the 
over-hills Indians. In January rumors began to reach him through 
the enigmatic reports of Indian intercourse that his man had been 
cruelly murdered. The dark rumors were at length confirmed. 
Needham had among his company for the return trip an Occaneechi 
Indian who had been well paid for his services as protector on the 
former expedition, Indian John, or Hasecoll, who accompanied the 
party from “Aeno to Sarrah.”” When one of the Indians in crossing 
Sarrah River, either by accident or with intent, let his pack slip into 
the water, a quarrel ensued between Needham and Indian John. 
Il] feeling continued all day until they passed “Yattken towne” and 
“soe over Yattken river,” described as being near the foot of the 
mountains. Here the travelers pitched camp for the night. The dis- 
gruntled Indian continued complaining and threatening until Need- 
ham threw a hatchet upon the ground, grasped his sword, and chal- 
lenged him whether he meant violence. Thereupon Indian John, of 
whom the best that can be said is that he was a good shot, caught 
up a gun and with quick aim sent a bullet through Needham’s brain. 
The Tomahitans made an attempt at rescue, but too late, and then 
bewailed the tragedy. The culprit, however, before their startled 


eyes drew out his knife, ripped open the body of his victim and tore 
out the heart, held it aloft, and looking toward the east vaunted his 


rage at the Englishmen. 

The scene of this memorable tragedy was in all probability near 
the famous Trading Ford on the Yadkin River. The travelers had 
come from Occaneechi Island to the Eno where the Eno Indians 
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dwelt, thence over the well known trail, crossing “Sarrah River,” 
probably the Uwharrie, in the morning and by nightfall reaching the 
ford of the Yadkin within sight of the Flat Swamp Mountains that 
were noted by Lawson and other explorers along this route, their 
night camp being in the domain later to be occupied by the Saponi, 
at this time in possession of the Saura Indians, as further evidence 
of this narrative affirms. 

Meanwhile the young man, Arthur, was virtually a prisoner among 
the Tomahitans and participated in some of the most remarkable ex- 
ploits that ever befell pioneer adventurers. In May of the following 
year he was allowed to return. We find him again on the trail of the 
Trading Path, undisturbed until he came to “Sarah,” the scene of 
Needham’s tragedy and the settlement of the Saura Indians on the 
Yadkin River, where Arthur saw some of his lamented fellow-travel- 
er’s effects that had been left scattered on the ground by the murderer. 
Here four Occaneechi were lying in wait. They made attack at 
night, according to Indian custom, but in the confusion Arthur 
escaped into the bushes. The Tomahitans fled leaving Arthur with 
his packs. He therefore hired four “Sarrah Indians” to carry them 
to Eno. However, his pack bearers would go no further than the Eno 
town. The resolute youth left the goods with the Eno, and with a 
lone Tomahitan continued over the trail, crossed the island stronghold 
of the Occaneechi by night, and arrived June 18 at Fort Henry. 

The events of the journeys add another colorful chapter to the 
story of the Trading Path, tracing again the old trail, and leading 
in this brief series of thrilling exploits to the discovery of what 
is now the state of Tennessee by men of European blood. 


Tue Journey or Joun LEDERER 


Ethnologists and not a few historians treating the theme of the 
North American Indians have pondered over the journey of John 
Lederer."* In the last decade of the nineteenth century Cyrus 
Thomas, writing in the American Anthropologist, declared that “the 
journey into the Carolinas is a myth.” In 1912, Messrs. Alvord and 
Bidgood in their excellent volume “First Explorations of the Trans- 
Allegheny Region” speak of “his alleged journey into the Carolinas,” 


%s Lederer, John. The Discoveries, pp. 1-17. 
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and state that “after he left the Saura village, no certainty can be 
evolved from the mass of palpable falsehood.” 

Even among the believers there is much dissention in the house- 
hold of faith as to the itinerary of their hero. James Mooney** com- 
mented “that the attempted identification of Lederer’s route by 
Hawks, in his history of North Carolina, seems to be entirely in- 
correct. After making him swing around a narrow circle instead of 
proceeding along the lines of the trading path toward a definite point, 
he leaves the traveler floundering in the marshes of Albemarle Sound, 
when in fact he must have been on Catawba river on the border of 
South Carolina, and finally gives up the indentification in despair 
with the statement that ‘Lederer’s itinerary presents difficulties which 
we confess we cannot satisfactorily solve.’ ” 

Mooney himself made a near solution of the mystery, and furnished 
the best commentary of Lederer, but his location of the visits of 
Lederer to tribes of the Piedmont is not to be reconciled with the 
journal of the explorer. 

After the consideration of such weighty minds it is presumptuous 
for the humble layman to invade the field. However, if we can afford 
some confirmation of John Lederer’s statements concerning the course 
of his journey, we will not only assist in solving a puzzle of long 
standing, but will also help to save the reputation for veracity of the 
brave and estimable doctor, the Father of Explorers in the Piedmont. 

It is readily admitted that Lederer was credulous and accepted 
some Indian yarns as veritable ; that he expressed freely his interpre- 
tations which were not always correct, as when he supposed the trans- 
montane land of great waves, described by the Indians, to be the sea, 
although the receding mountain peaks were being depicted ; that he 
had a gift for exaggeration, not an exclusive property as other travel- 
ers have revealed. 

The narrative of his two journeys to the mountains in Virginia 
are quite acceptable, and the journey into Carolina is described in 
such a way as to lead to the belief that that narrative also was based 
on experience. 

The German physician, of whom little is known, set out from the 
falls of the James, now Richmond, on May 22, 1670, under author- 
ity of Governor Berkeley. With him were Major Harris, “twenty 


* Mooney, James. Siouan Tribes of the East, p. 34. 
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Christian horse,” and five Indians. After a few days a disagreement 
arose. All of the party turned back except Lederer and a Susque- 
hanna Indian named Jackzetavon. 

Not far below the present city of Lynchburg, at “Sapon,” they 
found the Saponi Indians. The tribe subsequently moved to the 
island near the Occaneechi, later migrating to the Yadkin River 
where they were in 1701 at the time of Lawson’s journey. 

From the Saponi, Lederer took a southeast course, rather than 
southwest as he recorded, and arrived June 12 at “Akenatzy,” i. e., 
Occaneechi Island, with which we are already familiar through the 
journeys of Needham and Arthur who passed there three years later. 

He did not remain long at the fortified island home of these fierce 
warriors. The following day five Rickohockans, presumably Chero- 
kee Indians, ambassadors from the mountains, were treacherously 
murdered by the Occaneechi, and the travelers were frightened away. 

For two days, June 14 and 15, Lederer traveled “sometimes by a 
beaten path, and sometimes over hills and rocks,” reaching the 
“Oenock” Indians who were not over “thirty odde” miles distant from 
Occaneechi in a direct line. There is no difficulty in recognizing 
here the location of the Eno Indians on the river of their name. 
Lederer said of the Enos, “They are of mean stature and courage, 
covetous and thievish, industrious to earn a penny; and therefore 
hire themselves out to their neighbors, who employ them as carryers 
or porters.” He described their town “built round a field,” which 
was their athletic field wherein they exercised strenuously at ball- 
play, using stones for balls. Omitting other interesting details we 
must leave the Enos, who had evidently been a stronger tribe but 
were now much reduced in power. 

“Fourteen miles west-southwest of the Oenocks, dwell the Schakory- 
Indians, upon a rich soil, and yet abounding in antimony, of which 
they shewed me considerable quantities.” It is not difficult to trace 
here the trail from Eno River to Haw River by way of the Haw 
Fields where the Shoccoree Indians were then located. Later these 
Indians had retreated east beyond Hillsboro where they were found 
by Lawson. 

Lederer found that the Shoceoree differed little in customs and 
manners from the Enos. He recorded: “I made no stay here, but 
passing thorow thickets and marish grounds, I arrived at Watary 
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above fourty miles distant, and bearing west-southwest to Shakor.” 
This is the portion of the Trading Path over the rocky ridges and 
thickets of the little stream valleys beyond Alamance Creek, across 
Polecat Creek and Deep River to the neighborhood of Carraway. 
Time, distance, and description of travel agree with Lawson’s record, 
and the mileage corresponds well with Spangenberg’s travel schedule. 
Within Carolina the directions by Lederer’s compass are remarkably 
trustworthy. 

Lederer did not find the Keyauwee; at any rate, he called the 
inhabitants of the place “Watary.” These may have been the Wateree 
Indians, called Weteree Chickanee by Lawson thirty years later 
when he found them near the Wateree River some miles below the 
Waxhaw and the Catawba. That the Wateree were located in the 
region to which we have traced Lederer is not improbable. There 
is an old tradition® that the lower Yadkin or Great Peedee River 
was once called Wateree, and the tribe may have worked upstream 
and into the small tributaries such as Uwharrie River or Carraway 
Creek. Lederer described the “Watary” as being slaves rather than 
subjects of their “king.” Although the chieftan was grave and 
courteous, he shocked Lederer greatly by hiring three youths to kill 
as many young women of their enemies in order to serve his son who 
had recently died. The braves returned with the scalps before 
Lederer could take his departure. 

If we follow our assumption, we would guess that the next stage 
of Lederer’s journey would lead 30 miles west to Trading Ford on 
the Yadkin within sight of the southerly Flat Swamp Mountains 
falling away westward beyond the river, and that he would reach the 
Saura Indians. We read: 


I departed from Watary the one and twentieth of June: and keeping 
a west-course for near thirty miles, I came to Sara: here I found the 
ways more level and easie. Sara is not far distant from the mountains, 
which here lose their height, and change their course and name: for they 
run due west, and receive from the Spaniards the name Suala. From 
these mountains or hills the Indians draw great quantities of cinabar, 
with which beaten to powder they colour their faces. 


We have here the details noted by Lawson: thirty miles of travel ; 
the mountains running east and west, which were noted also in the 


* Gregg, Alexander. History of the Old Cheraws, p. 7. 
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narrative of Needham and Arthur; paint mineral secured in the 
neighboring mountains (in the hills of upper Moore County, about 
forty miles south, and perhaps at other places in the mountains, is 
to be found stone with pockets of red and yellow powder, ferruginous 
material, which could be mixed with bear grease to form paints of 
brilliant colors). The location of the Sara is the same as that three 
years later when Needham and Arthur passed Trading Ford. 

We may now consider the difficulty at this stage of the narrative 
that has led many to question Lederer. The explorer thought he was 
passing near a low gap of the Blue Ridge, calling the mountains 
after the Saura Indians, and stating in his narrative that the moun- 
tains fall off due west and take the name “Suala.” He was not im- 
pressed with their height, calling them “mountains or hills.” Cer- 
tainly the time limits and the mileage recorded forbade any approach 
of Lederer to the Blue Ridge. It seems that the solution lies in the 
forgotten chain of small mountains in central Carolina. The Uwhar- 
rie Mountains which skirted the Trading Path answer every de- 
scription. 

The name of these mountains should not be overlooked. The Saura 
Indians were living near by, though they were found later on the Dan 
River fifty miles north, and some of the tribe may have migrated 
there before Lederer’s time. The story of Needham and Arthur 
indicates that their home on the Trading Path was not an advan- 
tageous location for them at that time. Lederer used the following 
names for the Saura: Sara, Suala, Sasa, and Sualy. He stated that 
the neighboring mountains received from the Spaniards the name 
Suala, another name for Saura. It has not yet been confirmed that 
the Spaniards invaded the Uwharrie region. However, the Spanish 
appellation given by De Soto” for the tribe he met somewhere near 
the southern border of the State was Xuala, pronounced Shuala or 
Suala, as by Lederer, which later became Huala or Hwala. The 
name Uwharrie, applied to the clusters of mountains and to the 
small river of the region, has never been explained definitely. Its 
suffix agrees with the demonstrative ending of words used in the 
language of the interior tribes, and the stem bears resemblance 
to others of the same tongue. However, the resemblance of “High- 


*: Bourne, E. G. (ed.). Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto in the Conquest of Florida, as 
-~ ‘oe Knight of Elvas and in a Relation by Luys Hernandez de Biedma factors of the Expedition, Vol. 
» BP. 20. 
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waree” as given by Lawson and “Huwarrie” as pronounced by early 
settlers” is close to the “Xuala” and “Xualla” of the De Soto nar- 
ratives and demands consideration. The interior tribes used the “1” 
and “r’” sounds interchangeably.” The pronunciation of “Xuala” of 
the Spaniards would become “Huara” or “Huarrie” of the native 
tribes. The Saura gave their name to the mountains fifty miles north 
near which they were found later, also to the town Cheraw, South 
Carolina, their last settlement, and it is not out of reason that in the 
neighborhood of Trading Ford on the Yadkin this strong tribe that 
possessed the territory should have left their name. Hence the name 
Uwharrie may be, after all the Xuala of the Spaniards, possibly 
transferred by the Saura through a previous migration from the 
southwestern hills of the Piedmont region where De Soto is thought 
to have discovered them in 1540. 

Lederer’s stay among the Saura was brief, according to his 
testimony : 


These Indians are so indiscreetly fond of their children, that they 
will not chastise them for any mischief or insolence. A little boy had 
shot an arrow thorow my body, had I not reconciled him to me with 
gifts: and all this anger was, because I spurred my horse out of another 
arrows way which he directed at him. This caused such a mutiny 
amongst the youth of the town, that the seniors taking my horse and 
self into protection, had much ado (and that by intreaties and prayers, 
not commands) to appease them. 


Since the Indians for certain reasons feared to exercise parental 
restraint, thus was narrowly averted another Trading Ford tragedy. 
Lederer left hastily, probably without ascertaining careful direction, 
and with his companion Jackzetavon continued the trail. 

“From Sara I kept a south-southwest course until the five and 
twentieth of June, and then I reached Wisacky.” This three days’ 
march was rough and troublesome. Lederer evidently took the trail 
that branched from the Trading Path more directly to the Waxhaw 
Indians near the southern border of the State, his course running 
near the site of the present town called Indian Trail in Union 
County. The following day he proceeded to the “Usheryes” or 
Catawbas. Much interesting information is recorded of these Indians, 


%* Fries, A. L. Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 433; II, 833. 
% Mooney, James. Siouan Tribes of the East, p. 57. 
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some of it evidently having been received with great credulity or 
stated with exaggeration, but most of it having an important bearing 
on the history of this powerful tribe. 

Lederer did not care to retrace his journey over the Trading Path ; 
he feared to make the circuit by way of the northwest on account of 
the Cherokees who overran that territory ; he decided upon an eastern 
route. His return may be traced with little difficulty by anyone 
familiar with the sand hills and pine barrens of eastern Carolina 
and with the former location of the Tuskarora Indians. 





LETTERS OF ROMULUS M. SAUNDERS TO 
BARTLETT YANCY, 1821-1828 


Eprrep sy A. R. Newsome 
INTRODUCTION 


In North Carolina, a diversity of climate, soil and topography pro- 
duced a diversity in economic development, needs and interests which 
in turn produced political conflict in the period after 1815. The 
disintegration of the Republican party and the rise of sectionalism 
and partisanship were hastened by the panic of 1819 which caused 
each community to guard more zealously its local self-interest. The 
crescendo of political conflict came in the presidential election of 
1824 when an insurgent movement centering in the undeveloped 
western and extreme eastern sections, aided by the emotional appeal 
of Andrew Jackson’s personality and military career, excited suffi- 
cient popular interest and resentment to defeat William H. Craw- 
ford, who was the regular nominee supported by the prominent party 
leaders of the Middle East, accustomed for years to political control 
of the State. 

The election of 1824, which turned more on public issues than 
personalities, was a political revolution of marked significance in 
North Carolina. The successful revolt from Virginia leadership 
quickened state pride and public morale. Unprecedented popular 
interest and participation, the rebuke to the state political machine, 
and the revolt against caucus nomination were indicative of a de- 
termination of the people to control the government. Viewed broadly, 
it was a revolt of the western and Sound sections, which were 
economically backward and in need of a constructive governmental 
program, against the political dominance of the more highly de- 
veloped and prosperous Middle East, whose interests made it the 
champion of governmental inactivity. 

Superficial party harmony was restored in the State after 1825. 
The western and Sound regions continued loyal to Jackson; and the 
Middle East, now that Crawford was eliminated from polities, pre- 
ferred Jackson to Adams. Jackson was a native southerner; and, 
though an exponent of western interests and democracy, he was 
identified with the Southwest, now already bound to the South by 
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ties of blood and a common interest in negro slavery as an economic 
and social institution. Moreover, cotton production and the westward 
movement were rapidly southernizing the Southwest. In addition, 
Jackson’s constitutional views, though not all that could be desired 
by the plantation Middle East, were nevertheless preferable to those 
of Adams and might be modified by his large southern support. 

Of the North Carolina delegation in Congress in 1824, Senator 
Nathaniel Macon supported Crawford, and ten of the fifteen repre- 
sentatives cast the vote of the State for him in the House election 
of 1825. Some of these congressmen were in constant correspondence 
with political leaders in the State during the 1820’s, and there is 
available in published and unpublished form a considerable quantity 
of correspondence which throws light on state and national politics 
of the period.’ 

To the political correspondence of the 1820’s already in print is 
now added the collection of twenty-five letters of Romulus M. 
Saunders, a Crawford leader in the North Carolina delegation in 
Congress, to Bartlett Yancy, speaker of the state Senate and leader 
of the Crawford following in the State. The entire collection is in 
the archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission—in the 
Walter Clark MSS., 1783-1913, with the exception of the letter of 
January 20, 1824, which is in Miscellaneous Papers, Series One, 
1755-1912. 

Bartlett Yancy, to whom the letters were written, was the youngest 
of ten children of Bartlett and Nancy Graves Yancy of Caswell 
County. He was born, February 19, 1785, about six miles south of 
the county seat, later named Yanceyville in his honor. After a 
scanty education in a local school, in which he then taught for a short 
time, he attended the University of North Carolina, 1804-06, 








Important North Carolina correspondence relating to state and national _pten in the 1820's is 
in the following manuscript collections in the N Carolina Historical Commission: John H. 
Bryan ay 1773-1906; Walter Clark Manuscripts, 1783-1913; Nathaniel Macon Papers, 1804-1837; 
Mangum MSS., 1809-1861 ary of originals in the Library of Congress); Miscellaneous Papers, 
Series One, 1755-1912; Archibald DeBow Murphey . 1797-1830; and William Polk MSS., 1758- 
1834 (copies of originals in the Library of ongeem. blished letters are in K. P. Battle, “‘Letters 
of Nathaniel Macon, John Steele, and William Barry Grove, with Sketches and Notes,"" James Sprunt 
Historical Monographs, No. 3; W. K. Boyd, ‘‘Letvers of Nathaniel Macon to Judge Charles Tait,”’ An 
Annual Publication of Historical Papers (Historical Society of Trinity College, Durham, N. C.) 
Series VIII, 3-5; J. G. deR. Hamilton, “Letters to Bartlett Yancey,” The James Sprunt Historical 
Publications, X, no. 2, 25-76 (34 letters, among which are 3 from Saunders to Yancy—December 20, 
1822, December 17, 1823 and January 20, 1827); Edwin Mood Wilson, “The Congressional Career of 
Nathaniel Macon, Followed by Letters of Mr. Macon and Wilhe P. Mangum, with Notes by Kem 
P. Battle, LL.D.,"’ James Sprunt Historical Monographs, no. 2 (25 letters from Macon to Yancy); J. G. 
deR. Hamilton, The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, 4 vols.; W. H. Hoyt, The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 
2 vols.; A. R. Newsome, “Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, George McDuffie and Charles Fisher, 
Relating to the Presidential Campaign of 1824," The North Carolina Historical Review, VII, 477-504. 

The editor found the above-cited correspondence very useful in the preparation of his doctoral 
dissertation, ‘““The Presidential Election of 1824 in North Carolina” (University of Michigan, 1929), 
which he is now engaged in expanding into a larger study. 
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studied law under Archibald D. Murphey, and began the practice of 
his profession in his native county. On December 8, 1808, he mar- 
ried his cousin Nancy Graves. His magnetic personality, eloquence, 
power in debate, robust common sense, and capacity for friendship 
brought quick prosperity and success in law and politics. He was the 
popular representative of his district in the House of Representatives, 
1813-17, where he achieved a creditable record, obtained membership 
on the committee of foreign relations and the chairmanship of the 
committee of claims, and formed friendships with Clay, Calhoun, 
and other political leaders. His relations with Nathaniel Macon were 
particularly close and cordial, though Yancy was far more liberal 
and progressive than the senior senator who was an extreme strict 
constructionist. In 1817 Yancy entered the state Senate of which 
he was speaker for eleven consecutive terms. He exerted his in- 
fluence for the establishment of the state supreme court, the reorgan- 
ization of the treasury department, the promotion of internal im- 
provements, the creation of the first state fund for public education, 
and the reform of the state constitution. Yancy carried on a volum- 
inous correspondence with political leaders in the State and at 
Washington. In 1824 he was a prominent Crawford leader, being a 
member and apparently the director of the committee of correspond- 
ence selected by the legislative caucus which nominated a Crawford 
electoral ticket on December 23, 1823.* In 1817 Yancy had declined 
reélection to Congress, and in 1818 he declined a superior court 
judgeship and in 1826 an appointment as minister to Peru. He was 
an unsuccessful candidate for election to the United States Senate in 
1822. On August 30, 1828 death cut short his distinguished and 
promising career.* 

Romulus Mitchell Saunders, author of the twenty-five letters to 
Yancey, was born in Caswell County, March 3, 1791. He was the 
son of William and Hannah Mitchell Saunders. He was educated 
in local academies and at the University of North Carolina, 1809-11. 
After studying law under Hugh Lawson White of Tennessee, he 


: Raleigh Register, December 26, 1823; The James Spent Historical Publications, X, no. 2, 47. 


* Yancy’s career is sketched in G. A. Anderson, “Bartlett Yancey,”’ The James Sprunt "Historical 
eatin. X, no. 2, 7-14; J. G. deR. Hamilton, * “The Political and Professional Career of Bartlett 
” sbid., 17-21; J. G. deR. Hamilton, “ Bartlett Yancey,” 8. A. Ashe, Biographical History of 

North Carolina, Vil, ‘508-509. In nearly all secondary works, the spelling of the name is “Yancey. 
“Yancey” and * “Yancy” were both used at vay times by Saunders and other contemporaries. 
An examination of the manuscript laws signed b y enp ay a he was speaker of the Senate, 1817- 
1827, shows that he usually it “Yancy,” though in the earlier years he occasionally inserted 

the “e.” The editor prefers form most used by Yancy himself. 
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began the practice of law in his native county in 1812. He was 
twice married—to Rebecca Peine Carter, December 22, 1812, and 
to Anna Heyes Johnson, daughter of Judge William Johnson of the 
United States Supreme Court, on May 26, 1823. Saunders was 
popular, capable, and a zealous and successful seeker after public 
office. He was a member of the House of Commons from Caswell 
County, 1815, 1818, 1819, and 1820 (speaker in 1819 and 1820) 
and from Wake County, 1850 and 1852; a member of the state 
Senate, 1816; a member of the House of Representatives, 1821-27, 
and 1841-45; attorney general of North Carolina, 1828-1835; a 
United States commissioner to settle the French claims, 1833-35; 
judge of the superior court, 1835-40 and 1852-65; ‘unsuccessful 
candidate for governor on the Democratic ticket, 1840; and minister 
to Spain, 1846-50. In the Democratic National Convention of 1844, 
he moved the adoption of the rule requiring a two-thirds vote for the 
nomination. As appears in his letters to Yancy, he was an active 
Crawford leader in the campaign of 1824. He died at Raleigh, 
April 21, 1867.* 

In presenting the letters of Saunders to Yancy, the editor has 
tried to make a faithful reproduction. 


Letrers or SAUNDERS To YANCY 


Washington Dec". 30", 1821. 
D'Sir 

I have rec*. yrs of the 20™ instant. I shall be glad if your predic- 
tions be correct as respects the feelings of our State in favour of M. 
Crawford.’ There are several spoken of here. But I have promised to 
write you on a private affair. Perkins® has been in correspondence with 
a young man here, as to selling out his press &c at Milton. The young 
man is in the employ of Gales & Seaton.’ They give him a good char- 
acter—say he has saved between 500 & 1000$ by his services. He 
[illegible] very well for us. [Illegible] I promised him therefore to 
write you as to your opinion. Perkins is to resign in his favour the 
Post office & Notary appointments—these he thinks would pay his 
* Saunders’ career is sketched by 8S. A. Ashe in S. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, 
NN, Willams Hl. Crawford of Georgia, serretary of the treasury, 0 presidential candida. in 1834. 

*In 1818 John H. Perkins established The Milton Intelligencer, a weekly republican newspaper at 
Milton, Caswell County. The first issue was dated July 24. In 1822, Benjamin Cory became editor 
and publisher and the name was changed to Milton Gazette and Roanoke Advertiser. Raleigh Regi 


July — snout 7, 1818; The Milton Gazette and Roanoke Advertiser, February 26, 1824 (volume I and 
numbe ‘ 

tJ h Gales, Jr., son of Editor Joseph Gales of the Raleigh Register, and his brother-in-law, 
William W. Seaton, were editors of the National Intelligencer (Washington). Willis G. Rriggs, ‘Joseph 
Gales, Editor of Raleigh's First Newspaper,"’ The North Carolina Booklet, VII, 105-130. 
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board. And if he could get 150 or 200 subscribers he would be willing 
to come. This I suppose he could do—& he says he will print a very 
neat paper equally so to the Salisbury—which is certainly the neatest 
in the State.* As he is a young man & a very prudent one I am not 
willing to lead him into any difficulties. I would be glad therefore for 
your opinion. 

Nothing now before Congress. 

[ Addressed : Caswell Court House, N. C.] 


Washington Jan’. 30°", 1822. 
D Sir. 

But little is going on in Congress—save only talk of which I was 
induced in the Ratio Bill to take a part—tho’ we failed in getting 
42,000. It is not yet finally settled—tho’ I fear it will be 40,000. 

The call on the President for the papers connected with Gen'. Jack- 
son’s Flordia disputes occupied a day—& another day yesterday was 
consumed in debating the propriety of printing—yet it was ordered— 
and thus we shall expose to the world the “lie direct” which I under- 
stand frequently occurs in both the Judge & Governors letters.’® 


The Bankrupt bill is suspended for a while for the ratio. S[ergea]nt 
delivered an able speech in its favour & A. [S]myth in reply. I do 
not think there is the least danger of its passage." The Legislature of 
Alabama have very imprudently applyed for annexing a part of Florida 
to their State—tho’ I hope it will not be granted.* I brought on with 
me a contract made with one Chapman, who lives in Barbours Country. 
I once sent out the contract by Capt Chiles & should have taken steps 
for enforcing it—but he promised Capt Chiles that he would have him 
in Milton. It is necessary to [illegible] to designate the ground—have 
a deed made and tendered. Barbour thinks we had better compromise 
as it would be an action of ease & the feelings of the jury might be 
against us. But we could sue in the Federal court. 

Col. Donoho™* writes me, that Henderson has been up & that he 
[illegible] on Perkins to give him up my House. I am glad of this 
both on his account & on mine, as it may possibly lead to the sale. 

* The Western Carolinian, established at Salisbury by Samuel Bingham in 1820. 


* Saunders spoke on January 28. The act of March 7 provided for a ratio of 40,000. Annals of 
: On Jas ~ .) he ea — panied by the d ts relating to the mi 

*On January the President's , accom yt ocuments a ° misun- 
derstanding between Andrew Jackson, while acting as governor of the Floridas, and Judge Fligius 
Fromentin, was received by the House. The following day they were ordered printed. Annals of 
Congress, 17 Cong., 1 sess., $36-828. ; ; , , 

21 John Sergeant of Pennsylvania spoke on January 21-22 in favor of the bill to establish a uniform 
system of Geuleante . Alexander Smyth of Virginia spoke in Te on January 25. The bill 
Was rejected on March 12. Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 1 sess., 751-766, 792-803, 1298. 

12? On January 22, Senator John W. Walker of Alabama presented the resolution of the Alabama 
legislature requesting the annexation of a part of West Florida to Alabama. On March 4 he sought 
unsuccessfully to secure the annexation by an amendment to the Florida territorial bill. Annals of 
Congress, 17 Cong., 1 sess., 142, 275-276. i ip aa — 

1* Probably Saunders Donoho or Charles Dixon Donoho of Milton. Alumni History of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 167. 
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My bank debt gives me so much uneasiness that I am resolved on my 
return, if I can to sell my river land. I wish you would bring your mind 
to consent to buy both my Land & House. 

I am not in as good health as I have been. 
[ Addressed : Caswell Court House, N. C.] 


Washington April 3°*. 1822. 
Dr Sir, 

I have rec*. yours from Person Co‘. House. I am apprised that 
your Courts now press upon you & I therefore write you this week lest 
you may be from home for sometime. The attention of Congress is 
now engaged on appropriations, which as you know tho’ important, is a 
dull business. I enclosed to you the report in the case of Mr. Crawford 
& Thomas. It is from the pen of M*. M*Lane of Delaware—it com- 
pletely cooks M*. Cook—the little serpent wreathed & twisted in its 
perusal—it is a statement of facts & reasoning highly satisfactory to 
the friends of M'. Crawford.** 

I concur with you in opinion as to the disposition with which many 
calls are made of the different departments. And tho there is much of 
talent in the present Congress, there is also much of faction—all the 
high sounds about reform and inquiry is likely to evaporate in smoke. 

There has been much difference between the Senate & Pre‘. on the 
army appointments—those of an irregular character were rejected— 
our friend H. Atkinson escaped narrowly.*® The fact is that MT’. 
Monroe has not the confidence of Congress. 

There are many persons talked of as Ministers &*. to South America. 
It is to be hoped that prudent selections will be made. M*. Poinsett** of 
S. C. one of the persons named in his speech lost much in the estimation 
of his friends—he has much of the Jew in appearance & I think in 
character. But we will talk over these thinks when we meet. You will 
endeavour to get my Court business along next week as well as you can. 
I shall have to be at home by the Sup". Court though very doubtful as to 
the rise of Congress. 


On January 3, Daniel P. Cook of Illinois introduced in the House a resolution directing Secre- 
tary of the Treasury William H. Crawford to full details of the manner in which the land offices 
of the United States had been examined. In 1821, United States Senator Jesse B. Thomas of Illinois 
had examined the offices in several western states. Representative Louis McLane of Delaware 
on March 29 for the select committee, to which Crawford's communications had been referred, that 
the examination by Thomas was not a violation of the constitution. The report was a defense of 
Crawford. Cook ted that the committee was not unanimous in agreeing to the report and tried 
unsuccessfully to in the adoption of a resolution condemning the public employment of mem- 
pw ea by an executive officer of the United States. Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 1 sess., 

1* The Senate refused to consent to some of the — appointments submitted by the President 
on eyes 22. Henry Atkinson wae appointed colonel of the sixth regiment of infantry with the 
brevet of brigadier general. Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 1 sess., 470-510. 

1* Joel Roberts Poinsett, a representative from South Carolina, who had investigated conditions 
in South America in 1809 for President Madison. He declined Monroe's offer of Commissioner to 
South America. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1987 (hereafter cited as B. D. C.). 
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I thank you for the information you gave me as to the disposition of 
D*. Sonland. I discovered his wish to purchase from his letters—tho’ 
we have agreed on nothing. I have held out to him no other idea of my 
taking less than $4000 for my House. The affair is suspended until 
my return. As regards the settle‘. with Bouldin I shall do whatever is 
thought best by you & the rest of the company. The printer has gone 
on. He will apply to us for the appo'. of No. public which Perkins is 
to resign in his favour. 

Mr. Macon*’ returns his respects but directs me to say in Italicks— 
That you are a trifling fellow—in not writing to him in return to what 
he has written & sent under the cover of his frank. 

I am extremely solicitous to get off—tho’ appearances are much 
against an adjournment. My respects to Mrs. Yancy. 


[ Addressed : Caswell Court House, N. C.] 


Washington Nov". 30. 1822. 


Dear Sir, 

I reached this on Wednesday last, and found but few members on the 
Hill—though they have been hourly arriving since. I have been enabled 
as yet to collect but little that can interest you. I avail myself of a 


leasure hour of giving you what I have. I came in company with 
Judge Smith** of S. C. & Gen'. Thompson*® of Georgia. The Judge is 


fearful he is to be beaten, as strong exertions have been made against 
him & he has been too much indisposed to do anything. The Calhoun 
party he says, are urging M". Crawford’s opposition to the Navy with 
some success, though he thinks he has many friends in S. Carolina, if 
not a majority. Gen'. Thompson represents the question as settled in 
Georgia, as Clark® is completely prostrate. I think Calhoun™ is fast 
on the decline; though his paper** still keeps up his name. I presume 
he will go to France or to some other court, after he finds the question is 
settled. It is said Clay** & his friends are active in the West & some- 
what successful—he will calculate much on his own exertions in the 
next Congress. The opinion however is pretty general that the contest 


" Nathaniel Macon, 1757-1837, foremost figure in North Carolina politics during the first quarter 
¢ bm p= century and at this time a member of the United States Senate. W. E. Dodd, Life 
of Nathani acon. 

« William ) ay a United States senator from South Carolina, a strong s' er of Crawford 

leader of the anti-Calhoun party in South pom e was defeated for 
i Wad Maton The Life o hy Caldwell Calhoun, I, ate ig 

” Wiley Thompson, maj of the fourth division of Georgia itia, 1817-24, and a member 
of the House of Representatives, 1821-33. B. D.C. 

* John Clark, ora “ ‘eo f and head of the Clark which was bitterly bent to the 
tion Report, 100, pew. 0 i “Georgia and State ts," American Historical Associa- 


A weer. Caiboun, bakes een oot Carolinian, secretary of war, and a prominent presi- 
dential candidate early i in the campaign of ! 

*t Calhoun’s friends established the Washington Republican in A , 1822, to combat the City 
Gazette, which was the Crawford or; T. L. McKenney, who had na itleck in the war office 
under Calhoun, was editor. W. M. The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun, I 204. 

" Henry Clay of Kentucky, wee tei 7 been speaker of the House, 1811-14 and 1815-20, and was now 
& prominent presidential candidate 
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is to be more Adams & Crawford. New York is at present decidedly for 
the latter—of whose success I begin to feel more confident. 

Mr". Randolph is here—his health is somewhat improved—though he 
is still depressed—he does not talk much of his trip** only to his mess— 
he represents England as in a high state of enthusiasm, the people as 
happy as they can be under as expensive a government as they have— 
that four fifths of the intelligent, indep[end]ent part are unfriendly 
to the existing state of things. I expect his views are upon the whole 
correct. 

I see that Gov. Homes* is for converting the Legislature into an 
agricultural Society for awarding premiums &c. Men in power are 
apt to think that the peoples money is intended to be expended in such 
way as their own distempered fancy may suggest. But as he is such a 
warm advocate for improving our consti[tu]tion*®® he has my thanks. 
I regret much to hear that you are likely to have such a schism on a 
subject, on which it is important to be united. I yet hope that Branch 
will find out that he has no possible chance & will not interfeare. Your 
friends here feel much solicitude on the subject. I trust you will not 
disappoint them—it may be unpleasant to contend for any appointment, 
yet these thinks have sometimes to be done. I am anxious to hear how 
the thing progresses.*" We are to have 30 or 40 candidates for the 
clerks place—such scrambling for office indicates rather an unprosperous 
state of things. I am glad there is no candidate from N. Carolina, as 
most of the other States have one or more. 

I can anticipate nothing verry interesting from the President. Write 
at every leasure. I send the Wash. Gazette** as a sample of the war- 
fare that is going on between the press & the Republican alias war de- 
partment paper.*® In good health. My friendship to your brother* 
& Gen'. Graves.** I will write them shortly. 

In good health. 


* John Rendeyh, brilliant and eccentric Virginia member of the House, had just returned from 
his first trip to England, w where he received marked attention from the nobility and press. W. C. 
Bruce, phe ng Randolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833, 1, 462-472. 

* Gabriel Holmes, 1769-1829, of Sampson many, was governor of North Carolina, 1821-24, and 
a member of the House of Representatives, 1825-29. In his message of November 20 to the General 
Assembly, he urged the stimulation of agriculture by the offering of premiums. An act was 
providing for the distribution of $5,000 per year among the counties in proportion to their federal 
numbers. Local agricultural societies were entitled to receive from this fund sums equal to their own 
voluntary yw ons, provided the amounts did not exceed the apportionment for the respective 
Sse ok 18 B. D. C.; Journal of the House of Commons, November 20, 1822; Laws o* North Carolina, 

v* c 

* The ie campaign of the west for constitutional reform, establishing a more equitable system 
of represencation, was not successful until 1835. 

* There was a keen contest in the General Assembly of 1822 over the choice of a successor to 
Montfort Stokes, whose term in the United States Senate would expire in March, 1823. Stokes, Bart- 
lett Yancy, and John Branch were placed in nomination. After several ballots, Yancy’s name was 
withdrawn and John Branch was elected. Journal of the House of Commons, December 9-12, 14, 1822. 

%* The City Gazette, Crawford's organ. 

» The Washington Republican, Calhoun’ 8 organ. R 

* James Yancy of ene <w G. A. Anderson, “Bartlett Yancey,”” The James Sprunt His- 
torical Publications, X, no. 
+1 John Graves of Caswell Dene, the father-in-law of Yancy. 
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Washington City Dec’, 4". 1823. 
My dear Sir, 

I am favoured with yours of the 27 ult. I wrote you on the 2™¢ 
ins‘. explaining the true grounds of the vote for Speaker—attempts are 
making as you will see to impose upon the public the belief that Bar- 
bour’s vote is indication of M'. Crawford’s strength in the H. of Rep- 
resentatives, such is far from being the fact—as Clay had a high char- 
acter as a Speaker, and Barbour very little popularity.** You ask me 
the state of politics “between M". Crawford and Clays friends and how 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio are” on the Presidency? In answer- 
ing your inquiries I shall not attempt to decieve you by a “varnished 
tale,” but give you such an account as you may rely on as substantially 
correct, as my information has been received from the best source. I am 
fully authorised to say then that there are the best feelings between the 
friends of M'. Clay and those of M'. Crawford—they are both looked 
upon as democratic candidates, and with a very few exceptions the 
friends of either will yeald cheerfully and support the one who may be 
deemed the strongest by the republican party. This I have from some 
of M". Clay’s leading friends and I know such to be the sentiments of 
M’*. Crawfords. M’*. Clay will no doubt gain some supporters by his 
management in the House, but I cannot think it possible for him to 
gain any thing like a majority of the republican party. His friends 
say (and they are believed to speak his sentiments) that they will 
neither seek or shrink from a Ca[ujcus. The Paper just established 
here in his favour, speaks in the highest terms of M'. Crawford. I think 
then you may calculate on a union of these parties in favor of the 
strongest, for although there is no understanding to this effect, yet, the 
friends of each being republicans, it is with them a maxim to yeald to 
the majority, and a paramount consideration to have a republican ad- 
ministration. As to the state of New York, the following statement of 
[torn] a source entitled to the fullest credit. At the late action eight 
Senators were elected—of whom six were republicans regularly nomi- 
nated, one Federalist, and one opposition candidate, who opposed the 
regular nomination. Of the Senate composed of thirty two members, 
there is not the least question (says my informant) that a decided ma- 
jority are for M*. Crawford. In the assembly there are 128 members. 
In every County in the State the Republicans (before the late elections) 
made their nominations in the usual way, by delegates from each Town 
in the County. These nominations were composed of uniform republi- 
cans, without inquiry as to who they would support for President, re- 
quiring only that they should be friendly to the Caucus system in all 
its parts. In 8 out of 54 counties the Ticket thus nominated was elected 
without opposition. These were strong democratic counties in which 
opposition would have been unavailing. In all the other counties 


*? Henry Clay received 139 votes for speaker and Philip P. Barbour of Virginia, 42. Annals of 
Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., 795. 
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spirited opposition was made in some instances by old Federalists, in 
some [torn], and in others by mixtures of factionists of every discrip- 
tion. In every instance the regular Ticket was called the “Crawford 
Ticket, by those opposed, and the opposition in almost every instance the 
“Adams Ticket.” And to arouse the prejudices of the people the more 
successfully the tickets were headed “Crawford & Slavery” “Adams and 
Liberty.” Of the regular ticket, ninety three or four and of the opposi- 
tion thirty four or five succeeded. Several of the first class are pre- 
sumed to be for M". Crawford, some for M'. Adams* and some for 
Mr’. Clay. If there is one (says my informant) for M’. Calhoun, he is 
not apprised of it—and that a very large majority of both branches of 
the Legislature are in favor of and will support a caucus nomination at 
Washington, there is not a shadow of doubt. I hear also that the next 
Legislature which meets in [JanulJary, will if it will be thought advisa- 
ble, pass the same or similar resolutions to those adopted at the last 
Legislature, which as you will recollect recommended to their Delegates 
in Congress to attend a Caucus and pledge themselves to support the 
successful p[artie?]s.** 

As regards Pennsylvania, my information is not so minute, but is 
equally to be relied on. The late election for Governor in that State, 
was considered a fair trial between the Republican party, and the Feder- 
alist, with the addition of those who are ready to join any opposition. 
In this contest you know Shultz** the republican candidate prevailed 
by a very large majority. In that State the Governor has such patron- 
age as to controul in a great measure the politics of the State for his 
term of service, which is four years. The new Governor is now about 
forming his administration, and I learn from a correct source, that 
several of M". Crawford’s warm friends will be appointed, and in no in- 
stance will a single appointment be conferred, unless upon those who are 
known to be republicans and in favour of supporting as President, who- 
ever shall receive the caucus vote. In the State all the candidates have 
friends but no one need to contend with any hope of success in opposi- 
tion to the regularly nominated candidate.** 

# John ay of Massachusetts, secretary of state, was the only northern candidate for 


the presidency in 
_ * The election of 1823 in New York was claimed variously as a Crawford, Calhoun and Adams 


victory. As a matter of fact, the voters did not generally question the candidates on their residential 
preferences. The legislative ‘resolution of 1823, prepared under the supervision of Senator Van Buren, 


commended presidential nomination b — onal caucus as the best method. 
In New York there was strong pop me coninst caucus agepustion and agai ainst the jihoay 
Regency which, in the interest of Crawf Ez t+ he repeal of the state law which provided for 


the ro te of presidential electors by = legislature. There sprang up a People’s party which sought 
to transfer the choice of electors to the people and to overthrow the New York tical machine. 
The ney leadeis were successful in preventing a chai in the electoral law. In the legislature 
which chose a ootes, the contest was between Crawford, Adams, and Clay. An understanding be- 
tween the Cla ~ | and Adams followers resulted in the choice of 25 electors for Adams, 7 for Clay, and 
4 for Crawf In the electoral college, the New York vote was 26 for Adams, 5 for Crawford, ‘4 for 
Clay and 1 for Jackson. C. H. Rammelkamp, ‘The Campaign of 1824 in New York,” American His- 
torical Association Report, 1904, 177-201. 

* John Andrew Schulze was elected governor in ag end Andrew Gregg by a majority of 25,000. 
H. M. Jenkins, Pen nia, Colonial and Federal, I1, 23 

*¢ Calhoun’s rec as a friend of tariff and internal i = vements made him an early favorite in 
Pennsylvania. But a vs soy popular movement for Jackson resulted in the nomination by the 
state convention at H urg on March 4, 1824, of Jackson for president and Calhoun for vice 
president. Pennsylvania's action destroyed the presidential chances of Calhoun, who then became 
the leading candidate for vice president. The pa ae ticket received the twenty-eight 
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In Ohio, I am told Clay, Adams and DeWit Clinton, should he be a 
candidate, are the strongest, that Crawford and Calhoun both have many 
friends. I will however endeavour to get a circumstantial account and 
advise you of it hereafter.** The Legislature of Maryland has also 
just met. From thence I learn that the Republicans met as usual in 
caucus for designating their Speaker—that several who attended this 
meeting seceded, but 41 members, being a majority of the Legislature, 
remained firm, nominated their man and carried him triumphantly 
through. And what renders this victory the more signal is that the 
man who would most likely have been elected, had he adhered to the 
old system, received on the last balloting only nine votes. Maryland 
therefore from this test is to be considered in favour of a regular nomi- 
nation.** 

You will now ask me, what are the prospects of a Caucus? I answer 
as yet I can give you no conclusive answer. 

I think however, there is but little doubt of a majority of the repub- 
licans in Congress being in favour of such a measure. The friends of 
M". Calhoun are opposed to it, as they well know he stands not the 
least chance with republicans, yet they dare not condemn it, as he 
himself has attended a caucus on the nomination of M'. Monroe.** The 
friends of M*™. Adams are opposed to it, yet they are placed in the same 
dilemma, as M'. Adams also attended a Caucus on the nomination of 
M". Madison.*° What then you will ask is to prevent it? Nothing but 
the fear of those who dread to submit their pretensions to this touch- 
stone of their republicanism and from the faint hope they have of 
dividing and conquering through combinations, promises and advan- 
tageous contracts. 

With the facts which I have given you, is it possible that our Legis- 
lature will suffer themselves so far to be duped as to abandon that 
policy which has heretofore given success to the republican party. I 
trust not. I call upon the republicans to stand firm to their post—let 
not falsehood and misrepresentation lead them astray—but let their 
motto be our Country & republicanism. 


Washington Dec". 7. 1823 
D* Sir— 
I have received yours of the 2 ins‘. I have written you twice within 
the week past from which you will learn all that has come to my know!l- 
edge as to the state of things in New York & Pennsylvania—our friends 


electoral votes of Pennsylvania. J. 8S. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, 1, 331-335; Herman Hail- 
perin, ‘““Pro-Jackson Sentiment in Pennsylvania, 1820-1828,"" The Pennsylrania Magazine of History 
and Biograph , L, 198 et seg. 

» Adams, Clay and DeWitt Clinton of New York were the leading candidates in the early Ohio 
campaign. In 1824, the campaign was limited to Adams, Ow and Jackson; and the final popular 
vote was Clay, 19,255, Jackson, 18,489, and Adams, 12,280. E. H. Roseboom, “Ohio in the Presidential 
Election of 1834,” Ohio Archeological and Historical Society Publications, XXVI, 153- 


’ 224. 
* In the election Crawford received only 3,364 votes in Maryland as compared to 14,632 for Adams 
and 14,523 for Jackson. E. Stanwood, A m { of the Presidency, I, 136. 


* Calhoun attended the caucuses of 1812 and 1816. W. M. Meigs, ‘op. cit., T, 299. 
« Adams attended the Republican caucus of 1808. E. Channing, Jeffersonian System, 222. 
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entertain no doubt of these States provided we can have a caucus. I 
fear we are to experience much difficulty in getting a caucus. There is 
no doubt but Crawford has a decided majority, if they would attend. 
Mr". Macon refuses upon principle—write him as he has half way come 
over. Vance is against us. Culpepper I suppose will not go into a 
caucus. Branch says he cares for none of them—that Clay is a dis- 
organizer and none of them Republicans—he means to hold aloof and 
slip ahead when the thing is settled. Conner says his constituents are 
against a caucus. I think he may be brought over, tho’ he is very 
mulish.* 

If we fail in a caucus all’s done—for if the election comes to the 
House, Crawford has no chance, and Monroe is dead against him, as 
you will see from his Message.*? Cheves** is against him—tho’ Galla- 
tin** is for him—the former has no weight the latter a great deal—do 
let me know as soon as practicable the result of M’. Fishers resolutions.** 
You should councel our friends against too much heat. I wrote Hill* 
a long letter yesterday—you may fix him, with a little candid talk. 
Shepard*’ is pursuing the course I anticipated. Thomas J. Rogers* 
reports here that his letters give Calhoun a decided majority in our 
Legislature.** I told a gentleman from his own State to tell him the 
result of the election for Printer®**—“The Book”—I cannot learn to a 
certainty the writer, though it is believed by those who have read it to 
be written by McDuffie™ or Ogg. I gave it with your letter to Forsyth™ 

“ The North Carolina Steantin | in Congress consisted of Nathaniel Macon and John Branch nab in 


the Senate, and H. G. Burton W. Conner, — Cul Wilke ee N. Edwards, Alfred 


Gatlin, Thomas H. Hall, Chats Hooks, John Lo Mangum, Romulus M. Saunders, 
Richard D. 8 t, Robert B . Vance, and pol ms in the House. North Carolina Manual, 


1913, 923-924. Macon obj to a caucus because it was unknown to the constitution, produced so 
much electioneering in Congress as to border on intrigue and bargain, and did not recognize the 
opinion of the rag: x A Copy of — to Van Buren, Buck Spring, May 9, 1823. Nathaniel Macon 
Livrars of Congress) in orth Carolina Historical Commission (origina! in the Van Buren MSS., 


ingress ). 
onroe’s age of D ber 2 endorsed the nationalistic policies of internal improvements 
and cneomenns manufactures, which the Crawford party opposed. Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 
sess. 
«* Langdon Cheves of South Cyeafies. member of the House, 1810-15, and president of the Bank 
of the United States, 1819-22. B. D.C 

«¢ Albert Gallatin of Pennsylvania, secretary of the Gnanery. 1802-14, and minister to France, 1815- 
23. The Congressional caucus on yl 14, 1824, reeomme wiford for president and Gallatin 

for vice president. B. D.C.; R Register, February 24, 1824 
** The Fisher resolutions, in weed in the House of Commons on December 2 by Charles Fisher 
of Salisbury, leader of the Calhoun party in North Carolina, after a long preamble attacking the Con- 
ional caucus, proposed that the Senators from North Carolina be instructed and the Representa- 
tives requested to prevent a caucus ep of president and vice president and to work for an 
amendment establishing a uniform system of districts in the United States for the election of presi- 
dential electors. There was active and heated debate, December 9-11, on a motion for indefinite 
Pens of Craiord which carried by a vote of 82 to 46 on December 11. The vote was a vict for the 





ds of . A. R. Newsome, ‘Debate on the Fisher Resolutions,”” The North Carolina His- 
we , V, 65-96, 204-223, 310-328. 
as of New Hanover eeaty. who spoke against indefinite postponement of the Fisher 


wine A i a 7 Stokes Com h ke defi f th 
« Augustine perd of Stokes ounty. who s against in nite postponement of the 
Fisher resolutions 32 the election of 1824 was an p a4 on the People’s ticket in opposition to 
Crawford. A. R. Newsome, op. cit., IV, 456. 

« A representative ‘a ‘Pennsylvania and an active Calhoun leader. J. 8S. Bassett, The Life of 
Andrew Jackson, I, 33 

“The = of A is that a aight ws majority of the legislature was in favor of Crawford. 

*© On December 2, the firm of Joseph Gales & Son, publisher of the Raleigh Register, which was the 
leading Crawford organ, was elected public printer by a vote of 118 to 70 over Bell & Lawrence, pub- 
lisher of The Star, which was a Calhoun Las Ry idential issue influenced but did not determine 


resi 
the election. Raleigh Register, Decem ; Coen Carolinian, December 16, 1823; The Star, 


December 12, 1823, January 2, 1824. 
51 George McDuffie, a representative from South Carolina and a strong Calhoun supporter. 


*? John Forsyth, a representative from Georgia and a Crawford leader. 
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on Friday. I saw him on yesterday—he says it abounds in falsehoods and 
that he will either answer it or have it done. I will see him again on 
the subject to morrow. It represents M*. Calhoun to have produced the 
report on Foreign relations on the Declaration of war. Forsyth says 
he was not chairman & had no hand in it.** It represents Calhoun as 
voting for 10,000 & M*. Clay for 15 or 20,000 on the reduction of the 
Army. The fact is Calhoun voted for 15 or 20,000 and Clay was not a 
member, having received the appointment to Ghent.** It accuses M’. 
Crawford of flying from the Country during the war—he went to 
France against his will & at the pressing solicitation of M. Madison— 
sailed in a small vessel, liable at every moment to be captured. Mr’. 
Madison pressed him to go—as he then considered him the leading 
member of the Senate in support of his administration (being at the 
time President of the Senate) and he was desireous of sending a man 
to France in whom he had confidence and who would fairly represent his 
administration.** These are circumstances and facts which you can 
use in conversations about the “Book” until something can be written. 

It will favour us much to succeed against the Resolutions & electoral 
law**—it can be used here to advantage. I agree with you that now is 
the time at which no sentinel should be found slumbering at his post— 
command therefore any thing at my hands and it shall be obeyed—a 
Pamphlet is preparing I learn by Gov. Dickerson headed “Calhoun and 
economy’’*’—so soon as it appears I will forward it. 

Clay’s committees are generally approved—strong exertions were 
made to induce him to [torn] M*Lane, but it would not do. This was 
much in our favour. 

My respects to M". Brown & Rainy.** 


Washington Dec" 31** 1823 
D* Sir— 
Some days has elapsed since I wrote you last. This has arose from 
the fact of so little having occured, that I had not already written 
you about. In Congress no thing is yet before us but M". Websters 


**On account of the absence of Peter B. Porter, chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Calhoun presented the report to the House on June 3, 1812. The paper had been pre 
by Se of War Monroe at the request of the Committee. W. M. Meigs, The Life of John Caldwell 
Calhoun, I, 130-131; Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 sess., 1546-1554. . 

** Perhaps reference is to Calhoun's opposition to one reduction to a mere peace establishment 
in 1815. He voted against a reduction from 10,000 to 6,000, inst substituting 15,000 for 6,000, and 
in favor of the final compromise of 10,000. Clay was not in the House at this time. Annals of Congress, 
13 Cong., 3 sess., 1215, 1252, 1272. 

** Crawford was minister to France, 1813-15. B.D. C. : P 

** Reference is to the Fisher resolutions and to the Beall resolution of November 28 in the House 
of Commons proposing the ype mer of a committee to re on the expediency of repealing the 
general ticket law of 1815 and restoring the district sysuem of choosing presid tial electors. After the 
indefinite postponement of the Fisher resolutions, the Beall resolution was indefinitely postponed on 
December 16 by a vote of 78 to 45. Journal of the House of Commons, November 28, December 16, 1823. 
The caucus and general ticket systems were relied upon by the Crawford supporters to win North 
Carolina for their candidate. 5 a: j pal 

* A copy of this attack on Calhoun’s administration of the War Department, signed ‘Cassius’ 
and written by Senator Mahlon Dickerson of New Jersey, was published in the Raleigh Register of 
January 9, 16, 20, 27, 1824, under the title, *‘Economy—Mr. Calhoun.” 

* Bedford Brown and James Rainey, Crawford supporters in the House of Commons who spoke 
against the Fisher resolutions. A. R. Newsome, op. cit., [V, 459, V, 314. 
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resolution in favor of the Greeks & several propositions to amend the 
constitution.” The first will be discussed next week. I hear but little 
said about it—the House is I think not disposed to run mad through 
fealing & zeal whatever is done it is likely will be done deliberately— 
the constitutional amendments are so many in number, that it is difficult 
to say which or whether any will be adopted.*° We have this day re- 
ported against the expediency of the Bankrupt bill. It is likely it is 
at rest. The Tariff—not yet made its appearance—though certain in 
some shape. It is understood the President is in possession of some 
communications from the British Government in relation to the Allies 
& the South American republicts—the purport of which has not tran- 
spired. I wish the zeal infused with him by Calhoun in favor of the 
Military, may not lead him to commit in some way the interest of our 
own Country. I think however safety will be found in our councils. 

I observed in the last Raleigh paper your caucus proceedings.“ I 
fear we have by this impolitic step lost all that you had before gained— 
your proceedings is calculated to do an injury out of the State. The 
call should have been on the republicans & not for M'. Crawfords friends 
alone—you should have expressed yourselves in favour of M'. Crawford, 
but to abide a caucus nomination. The Legislature of Geo*. has fol- 
lowed the example of the other State nominations**—and you have 
fallen into the same error. 

Private letters from Raleigh say your meeting was 70 or 80 at most— 
and hence they say you were in the minority—and tho’ friendly to M’. 
Crawford—not in favour of a caucus."* I got Gales here to give it as 
much the appearance of a republican meeting as possible.** We had 
relied with confidence upon your example & Virginia—and expected 
much effect to have followed upon the States of New York & Penn*. 
Virginia has thus far done well & I trust will continue to do so—un- 
fortunately for us, we never take the first stand. In the State too, it 
will be urged that your ticket is the Crawford ticket & not the repub- 
lican one. I see from Fishers letters, that they mean to have a ticket® & 
* On December 8, Daniel Webster introduced in the House a resolution that provision ought to 
be made by law for the expense of an agent or commissioner to Greece whenever the president deemed 
such appointment expedient. Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., 805. 


‘” Various amendments relating to the election of president and representatives. Annals of Con- 
gress, 18 Cong., | sess., 32, 41, 43, 801, 866. 


© Raleigh , December 26, 1823. The caucus, to which were invited “the members of the 
General Assembly favorable to the election of William H. Crawford, as President,’ met in the Senate 
chamber in at 7 o'clock in the evening of December 24 and nominated a Crawford electoral 


ticket for North Carolina. iat 

* The 1 islature chose Crawford electors by a vote of about two to one. U. B. Phillips, 
“ae and State Rights,"” American Historical Association Report, 1901, 11,108. = ; 

** The Crawford press claimed an attendance of more than 100, but the evidence indicates that it 
was slightly less than a majority of the legislature, which numbered 196. Raleigh Regisier, January 
6, February 3, 1824; The Star, January 2, February 6, April 9, 1824. 

* National a (Washington). ’ 

“ Immediately after the caucus nomination of the Crawford ticket, Fisher began the formation 
of a People’s ticket. Calhoun men were to be in the majority, but representation was to be given to 
Adams and Jackson men in an effort to unite the Crawford sqoesitie. Hillsborough Recorder, May 
19, 1824; A. R. Newsome, “Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, George McDuffie and Charles 
+ ae Relating to the Presidential Campaign of 1824," The North Carolina Historical Review, VII, 
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give Calhouns party here grounds to believe that they have the majority 
of the State—as the Western Counties are so much more populous than 
the East. We are waiting with impatience to know the determination 
of the Legislatures of N. Y. & Penn.—should they not come out in favour 
of a Caucus—we have no chance. From information however I have 
strong hopes to believe they will. I have endeavoured to give the best 
face I could to your proceedings to M". Van Buren. He says however 
he can he fears turn them to no advantage. Indeed my dear Sir, I see 
so much temporizing, such strong efforts against Crawford, that I am 
almost ready to give up the ship & retire from the contest. If the 
Legislatures of N. Y & Pen*. do not take a stand for a caucus, we cannot 
have one. And how are we to expect for them to have this firmness 
when we have it not ourselves. Both Van Buren & M°Lane seem much 
disappointed at the result of things with us. Clays friends will hold 
off as long as they can—if they go into caucus, they must be forced in. 
Calhouns seem now to [be] exerting themselves to divide & defeat—_their 
only hope is in bringing the election to the H. of R.—they there know 
Crawford cannot succeed & hope for better success themselves. 


From our State Branch, Macon, Culpepper, Conner & Mangum & 
perhaps Gatlin, will no[t] attend a caucus. From Virginia, five or six 
refuse. Our only relyance therefore is on the two large States—a few 
weeks will determine as to them & settle the question. 

I am happy to learn that M". Crawford is better." I have not seen 
him, tho’ am told he is greatly reduced—he was bled 23 times in his 
Virginia confinement—it arises from debility that he is now so low—he 
is now however doing very well. Should this reach you in time would 
thank you to give Dixon Donoho™ any aid about my Court business. 


Mr*. Saunders very well—my respects to Mr*. Yancy. 
[ Addressed : Caswell Court House, N. C.] 


Washington Jan’. 20°, 1824 
Dear Sir— 

The business before Congress is now becoming important—Roads and 
Canals—Constitution & the Greeks are all under discussion. The two 
first are questions that materially concern our own country—the latter 
is very much a question of feeling. M". Webster by a very powerful 
speech has somewhet staggered the House.*® Upon Roads & Canals I 
stand almost alone from N. Carolina. I am in favour of the power, but 
think it a limited power—and in this particular I prefer Congress ex- 


* Martin Van Buren, a senator from New York and a prominent Crawford leader. 
“ Crawford was handicapped during the campaign by a stroke of paralysis. 
“Charles Dixon Donoho of Milton, a member of the House of Commons from Caswell County, 
1824-28. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 543-544. 

#On Jan 19, Webster spoke to his resolution on the appointment of an agent to Greece. Annals 
of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., 1084-1099. 
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pressing the objects themselves, to leaving to the discretion of the 
President. 

I understand that the President is much perplexed about the Minister 
to Mexico. He wished to appoint Edwards of Illinois’°—-he is given to 
understand that it will be strongly opposed, if not overruled by the 
Senate. Calhoun has now brought forward—Dallas" of Philadalphia— 
one of his tools—who has been refused two appointments for which he 
has applyed in Pennsylvania. There are strong objections to him in 
the Senate—yet they are given to understand, if they do not take him 
they are to have Stokes."* Indeed I should not be surprised if the ap- 
pointment was given to Stokes if Calhoun, thought he would gain more 
in N. C. by the appointment of Stokes, than in Penn*. by the appoint- 
ment of Dallas, he would no doubt get it—a miserable state of things 
this—Stokes wrote to me to recommend him—which I declined as well 
as I could. : 

Upon the subject of the Presidency, things are as uncertain as ever. 
The intelligence from N. York is favourable, though not so from Penn- 
sylvania. If she comes in it must be after a caucus—which there is 
much difficulty in getting—only 15 will go in from Vir*. about 20 from 
N. York & not more than five from Penn*. from N. C. 10 certain—M". 
Macon still undetermined—Branch against it & for Gen'. Jackson— 
Clay too I believe & friends will not go in—Calhoun & Adams party it 
is now said talk of M™. Monroe again—but if they dare attempt this we 
will very easily blow them up. We shall however have a meeting in a 
few days—if the Tariff is gotten up much ill feeling will be excited— 
and we are fearful to wait the result of their determination in Pennsyl- 
vania. Our friends count on mustering at least 100—and that Craw- 
ford will get at least 90 of them—but I fear they calculate too highly. 
The meeting will likely take place by the first of next month."* I wish 
you would write me a letter as to Crawford’s prospects in N. C. that I 
could shew to some Eastern members. Calhoun’s party are still holding 
out to them false assurances of his getting the vote of the State. 

What think you of the ticket they are likely to form. I fear that 
[they] are getting advantage from the manner they are getting it up— 
& as some of their men are popular they may give us a warm contest."* 

* Ninian Edwards, United States senator from Illinois, 1818-24. He was appointed minister to 
Mexico i >) ee, but while en route was recalled on ios testify before a House committee appointed to in- 

— Aah Webo supperted Calhoun until Crawiord. oe 5 popularity caused him to 
shift early in 1824. The Star, March 5, 1824. 

7? Montfort Stokes of North Carolina, United States senator, 1816-23, and elector on the People’s 

ticket in 1824. He shifted to Jackson after the elimination of Calhoun "early in 1824. Western aro- 


linian, March 23, 1824; J. 8. Bassett, Bing. 2 or Lewis on the a of Andrew Jackson,"’ Proceed- 
ings 2 the American Antiquarian Society, New Series, Vol. 33, part 1, 25-26 
he Congressional caucus, which met on February 14, was attended by 66 out of a total member- 
ship of 261. The fnends of Clay, A Adams, Calhoun and Jackson did not attend. From North 
Carolina, Branch and Macon of the Senate, and Conner, Vance, Mangum, oad Culpep pper of the 
House did not attend. Only New York with 16 and Virginia with 15 exceeded N “> Carolina's dele- 
tion of 9. The caucus vote for the presidential nominee was 64 for Crawford, 2 for Adams, 1 for 
7.Y and 1 for Macon. Gallatin was recommended for vice president. Raleigh Register, February 


24, 

re The Calhoun leaders, by the nomination by public of prominent 
citizens as electors on the Peo) 4 rok were able to create the ——— that vy ty, eh: Opposi- 
tion was a spontaneous pop movement. The Star, January 16, 1 
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I have written to Settle very freely & so as to draw from him a reply. 
If he comes out—we shall have something to do. 
Let me hear from you. 
Very sincerely 
R. M. Saunders 


Mangum is very decidedly with us—he writes freely & openly because 
as he tells me—he thinks it most politic not to attend a caucus. I think 
80 too. 


Washington March 1'. 1824 
D* Sir, 

I rec*. yours from Greensborough. I am very desirous of knowing 
what is to be the course of things with you since the aband»nment of 
Calhoun.”* Will his party go to Gen'. Jackson & will the latter be 
stronger than the former? Our opponents say N. C. will go for Jackson. 
We are waiting with some anxiety to know the result of things in New 
York. I learn this morning that something decisive may be expected in 
the course of ten days. Van Buren says things are going better than he 
expected—all that is to be feared amongst our party there, is that they 
may split amongst themselves about the Gov. Yates" wishes to con- 
tinue & some of the party are for a M". Young—it is not very likely 
however that there will be a difference. 

If New York refuses to repeal her electoral law’* & determines possi- 
tively for the caucus—I am very confident from what I gather, that 
N. Hampshire, R. Island, Connecticut & Main will fall in. The Yan- 
kees are devilishly alarmed at Gen'. Jacksons prospects. They are open 
for Crawford as their second. From Clay we have nothing to hope— 
for the fact is, he will hold on so long as to be able to do us no good. 

It is expected that Jackson will get the nomination at Harrisburg.” 
But that they are to split about the Vice President. This is our only 
hold upon Pennsylvania. Hold back, as I before suggested about the 
Vice President. 

Edward’s nomination is still pending before the Senate—it is kept 
off on account of Col. Benton’s indisposition, who says he has materials 
and facts against him, that must produce his rejection. But I fear poor 
fellow he will not be able to get to the Senate shortly. Clay is verry 

1’ Thomas Settle of Rockingham County, member of the House of Commons, 1816, and of the 
House of Representatives, 1817-21. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 785, 921-922. er 

*Calhoun’s presidential campaign collapsed early in 1824, when it became apparent to political 
leaders that Pennsylvania preferred Jackson. In the main the Calhoun following in North Carolina 
shifted to Jackson. Jackson leaders completed the formation of the People’s ticket. Western Caro- 
eg A. 7 Christopher Yates, who lost his popularity because he did not recommend a 
change in the electoral law, was abandoned by the legislative caucus and Colonel Samuel Young was 
selected as the gubernatorial nominee. C. H. Rammelkamp, “The Campaign of 1824 in New York,” 
American Historical Association Report, 1904, 186, 191. 

™ The Crawford leaders defeated e attempt to change the electoral law which vested the ap- 
pointment of electors in the legislature. C. H. Rammelkamp, op. cit., 194. 


The Harrisburg Convention on March 4 was unanimous in recommending Jackson for president 
and Calhoun for vice president. J. 8. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, I, 333. 
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indignant at the nomination. We will I expect have an explosion from 
him when the appropriation comes up. McLane tells me he expects to 
be called on to provide for a Minister to Lima & that if so Clay says he 
will move to strike it out—on the grounds that all of the South American 
appointments have been made with a view to political purposes. Craw- 
fords friends will follow in the business. Calhoun & his party seem 
much depressed. I hear he is much involved. 

The Tariff, still under discussion. I think will pass our House by 
about 10 votes—but will be rejected in the Senate by two or three— 
as modified to a revenue bill.*° 

Poor Ball* from Vir*. died yesterday. 

Let me hear from you every week—as everything is necessary to keep 
up the spirits of our friends. Branch speaks with much confidence— 
aided by King** of Alabama—Moore* and Crowel,®* the Indian agent. 
I give them free talk, whenever I have the opportunity. 

All are well with me. 
Truly 


yrs 
R. M. Saunders 
B. Yancy esqr 


Good tidings—M". Van Buren has this moment called & says he rec*. 
intelligence from Albany today certain, that the Electoral Bill will be 
rejected & that the caucus nomination will be confirmed. Virginia has 
done her part well & in good time. Keep all right with you—and repub- 
licanism will triumph. Yrs R. M. 8. 


Washington March 30, 1824 


Dear Sir, 

I have received yours from Hills®. and was glad to hear that you 
considered things so favourable. If the Delegation will on the adjourn- 
ment of Congress write proper circulars, I think our opponents will 
hardly be able to get up the wind. The Jackson fever has evidently 
subsided—it is said he means to take a northern trip after Congress 
rises—to Philadelphia New York & return through Ohio—his mild 
deportment is calculated to please.** In New York however he can 
effect nothing the State from every account is fixed and will continue 
so—an attempt to get up Jackson will strengthen Crawford. In a con- 
versation with Van Buren I gave him your letter—the Vice Presidency 

* The tariff of 1824 passed the House on April 16 by a vote of 107 to 102 and the Senate on May 13 
by a vote of 25 to 21. Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., | sess., 744, 2429. 

*: William Lee Ball, a representative from Virginia. 

*t William R. King, a United States senator from Alabama. 

** Gabriel Moore, a representative from Alabama. 

** John Crowell, agent for the Creek Indians in western Georgia and Alabama. B. D.C. 


_® Congress adjourned on May 27, and Jackson spent the summer at the Hermitage. James Parton, 
Life of Andrew Jackson, II, 49, 51; Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., 2770. 
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is a difficult matter—even if Gallatin declines some fears are entertained 
whether any other man could be gotten, that would not lead to dissatis- 
faction.** It is a difficult matter to induce Adams to yeald. His 
friends at home will not abandon him untill those here set the example— 
they say, Crawford cannot be elected by the people—and that if it comes 
to the House Adams will be stronger in States than him & that his 
friends will support A. before Jackson. Clay seems to be neautral—he 
denies any hostility towards Crawford. M*. Cheves is his warm friend 
and he has fascinated Sewall.** Thus the thing is involved in almost 
as great an uncertainty as ever. 

We have commenced the general discussion upon the Tariff. Barbour 
made one of his best speeches. Clay speaks today & Webster is to 
follow in opposition.** I fear it will not all do—our reliance is to be 
on the Senate. If I was certain of their rejecting it, I should not regret 
it. Jackson goes full length.*® This will injure him in the New Eng- 
land States, as they are all opposed to it & must injure him in the 
South. 

I hope you will find leasure to call & see the Judge during his stay 
at my house—when you go to State’s Court try & have a serious talk 
with Dalton—let me hear all the particulars you collect there & give me 
any hint that occurs to you that may be turned to advantage. I expect 
the session to continue untill the middle of May. 

Very respectfully 
R. M. Saunders 


It is said the President is so much perplexed about the 4" Auditors 
appointment, that he means to abolish it. 
[ Addressed : Caswell Court House, N. C.] 


Washington Dec". 10 1824 
My dear Sir, 

I did not reach this untill Wednesday morning and having safely 
moored myself in comfortable quarters I with pleasure give you such 
information as to the prospect before as my time has enabled me to 
collect. I begin with what will be to you the most interesting—we have 
not heard certainly from Louisiana, but Clay it seems to be given up 
will not get her vote.* If so, Crawford comes to the House with Jack". 
& Adams. If a majority from N. York goes with us, aided as she will 

** Gallatin, who was nominated for vice president on the ticket with Crawford, was so unpopular 


that in October he withdrew in the interest of the Crawford cause. No one was nominated to succeed 
him. Raleigh Register, October 22, 1824. 

" Henry Seawell of Wake County, prominent in state politics and in 1823 a commissioner of the 
United States to carry out rc provisions of the Treaty of Ghent. 8. A. Ashe, Biographical History 
of North Carolina, I1, 394-39 

* P. P. Barbour’s op; fiion speech was delivered on March 26. Clay spoke in support of the 
tariff on March 30-31 and W Webster in opposition, April 1-2. Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., 1916- 
1945, 1961-2001, 2025-2068 

* Jackson voted for the taciff bill. Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., 744. 

* Louisiana gave 3 electoral votes to Jackson and 2? to Adams. E. Stanwood, A History of the 
Presidency, I, 140. 
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be by Vir*. N. C*. & Georgia, we have some calculation on success, if 
not all is gone. Because without the weight of these great States, no 
expectation is to be made upon the small ones doing anything. What 
the members from N. York will do it is impossible to say—as every one 
now seems to desire rather to find out the course of others than to dis- 
close his own. I fear however we can do nothing. Should the West 
all unite on Jackson, then the question is settled—the timid and the 
office seekers will all go to the strongest side at once and the opinion is 
partly prevalent that Jackson is to be elected on the 1, 2", or 3™. 
balloting at farthest. I am disposed to believe a majority of our dele- 
gation will go for Jackson, tho’ they will possibly divide." I entertain 
no doubt of their acting firmly at first—but the calculation of Jackson’s 
party is to succeed without our aid and thus contribute to our downfall. 
But all I can say at present is mere speculation and that founded upon 
very vage data. I shall be able to form more correct views after a little 
more mixing amongst the members. The course you suggest is no 
doubt the prudent one, but we are too weak to divide the enemy—more 
hereafter. I am highly gratified with the state of things with you. 
I only wish that Col. Polk had fired his cannon a few weeks sooner, pro- 
vided it would have had the same effect through the State as it seems to 
have had on your body.** La Fayette is to appear before our body today 
and our grand Hal will no doubt make a display. It is talked that a 
$100,000 with a Township of Land is to be proposed. It is said that 
he is in debt $60,000 and will likely be arrested on his return unless 
something is done for him. He will not I understand go to the South 
until early in the Spring—if this be his determination, you will no doubt 
be advised of it—tho’ I shall call on him in the morning and let you 
know certainly.** 

I omitted to say anything in my last about your Roanoke Stock**— 
the instalment you paid me was not the lust—as I paid my last by a draft 
from this place last winter—yours I paid just before coming here—the 
last instalment fell due just after the payment of the one preceeding. 

You ought not to omit doing something upon the subject of our 
Road.** You had better get all the members you can to sign a Petition. 
" The North Carolina delegation voted as follows in the House election of February 9, 1825: Ed- 
wards, Gatlin, Hall, Hooks, Long, Mangum, Saunders, Spaight, Williams, and Outlaw, for Crawford; 


Conner and Vance, for Jackson; and - lpepper, for Adams. The vote of the State was cast for Craw- 
ford in the House election. Raleigh , Fe 25, 1825. 

*: The reference is doubtless to un ng of guns in Raleigh on December 1, after the 15 electors 
had pad cams their votes for the een ticket. William Polk of Raleigh was the recognized 
leader of the Jackson forces in the State. Two days later H. G. Burton, a Crawford leader, was 
Sim: 7 by the ature over Montfort Stokes, a Jackson elector. Journal of the Senate, December 

1824; The me mber 3, 1824 

“Our grand Hal” refers to Speaker Clay who delivered the address of welcome when Lafayette 
was received by the House on December 10. Congress appro; ted to Lafayette $200,000 and a grant 
of one township of public land. Nathaniel Macon spoke and was one of seven senators who voted in 
opposition. Lafayette visited North Carolina in February and March, 1825. Register of Debates in Con- 
gress, 18 Cong., 2 sess., 3-5, 12, 28-33, 55; S. A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, II, 296-297. 

“The Roanoke Navigation Com: yd 

* The General Survey I.aw of 1 authorized the president to have surveys made of roads and 
canals of national im nee for commercial, military or postal purposes. A strongly su 
project was a national road from eeenaee to New ¢ * bm in whose construction and location 
oy Was much interest in western North Carolina. Western Carolinian, January 4, 18, February 8, 
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I left one to be signed by the people at home—get M". Fulton®® too in 
some way to express his opinion upon the Road from Halifax by our 
Bridge to Salis’. I shall get as many of the members here to join me 


as possible. 

I omitted at the outset to say anything to you of M". Crawford per- 
sonally. I went to see him yesterday morning—poor fellow, you would 
be greatly hurt to see him. The ruins of Palmyra—he looks in good 
health, is fat and his eyes does not show any defect—but he has lost his 
powers of speech, his tongue is so much affected, that he lisps and with 
some difficulty expresses himself—some words he cannot utter without 
studying—tho’ he may possibly get clear of this—he told me that just 
after our adjournment he was deranged—spoke of Edwards stealing his 
horses & his shooting him—during the whole of the investigation he 
could not see Forsyth.** This distressed him much—his artic[ula]tion 
will even now operate against him for tho’ his general health is restored, 
he is not that commanding man, that he once was in conversation—his 
mind is free, tho’ I doubt whether it has its former vigour. This as 
you will perceive is for yourself. I intend if he is defeated to press 
him on his return home to come by and see us. But I am anticipating 
the worst that can happen, sufficient for the day is the evil thereof— 
Farewell 

[ Addressed : Raleigh, N. C.] 


Washington Dec’. 19" 1824 
My dear Sir— 

I duly received yours of the 13°. You are before this apprised of the 
vote of Louisiana. Your favourable opinion of M’. Clay is but another 
evidence of the mistaken idea which the republicans have formed of 
him. So deeply practiced is he in the arts of dissimulation, that whilst 
he has induced some of M". Crawfords friends to believe that he was 
friendly disposed, others have looked upon him from the outset up to 
the present time, as the most insidious and dangerous enemy that we 
have had to contend against. He is too selfish & politically corrupt ever 
to promote any party, save only those who may be willing to pull the 
cords as he directs and his own interest may demand. Had he have 
come to the House therefore, I should have thought with Gov". Lloyd,” 
that principle was out of the question and every one was at liberty to 
seek his own safety. Mangum would have been his only supporter. 


** Hamilton Fulton, state engineer of North Carolina, 1819-25. W. H. Hoyt, The Papers of Archi- 
bald D. Murphey, I, 148. - mene 
*In April, 1824, Ninian Edwards of Illinois forced a thorough and embarrassing investigation 
by the House of Crawford's administration of the Treasury weperenens. The Crawford partisans 
proclaimed the committee report as a triumphant vindication o the secretary, but others regarded 
; as a =apewesh. Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., 2431-2450, 2713-2725, 2770-2772; The Star, 
une 4, 1824. 
* Edward Lloyd, governor of Maryland, 1809-11, representative, 1806-09 and senator, 1811-15, 1819- 
26. B. D.C. 
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But he is now out of the way, & is only important as regards the part 
he may act—that part I fear will be with an eye exclusively to himself. 
That he will persue either an open or manly course none seem to 
expect—he will manage his screws behind the curtain and from the 
effects already evincing themselves in certain quarters, I fear my sus- 
picions are but too well founded. Scott** from Missouri was our 
strongest stay from the West—he expressed himself strongly for Craw- 
ford on his arrival—since that he has daily been begging off—untill he 
now says M". O*.s friends cannot expect him to sacrifice himself for no 
purpose—thus I put him down as a deserter. The members from Ken- 
tucky & some from Ohio, say individually they are with us in sentiment, 
but the votes of their States will be for Jackson—they are thus dis- 
covering their hands and shew the master spirit that controuls them— 
Clay is either fixed against us or unites to force us into terms totally 
inadmissable—the declension of Crawford after four years in his 
favour. If he supports Jackson it will be under this understanding. 
I am now of the opinion that M". Crawford will not receive more than 
four votes at the first..°°° Our own State is far from making it a 
common. cause. Vance, Conner & Gatlin will vote for Jackson—Cul- 
pepper for Adams—Mangum talks for Crawford—but is very solicitious 
of leaving off when circumstances render it useless to hold on—the fact 
is I believe he may hold on but wishes to vote for Jackson, provided he 
is to be President. If the contest is reduced to Adams & Jackson—the 
latter receives the vote of N. C. beyond a doubt. I trust however if he 
is to succeed, it will be without either of M'. C*. States. It was by a 
coalition that Adams & Jack*. friends prostrated M'. Crawford, and I 
say that we should not throw our weight with either scale. Your infor- 
mation from the States you mention, is the wishes of friends, they are 
without any solid foundations. 

I have thus given you the dark & I fear the true side of the picture. 
It is intended as you will perceive from the freedom with which I have 
used names for your own eye alone, 

In giving you the other side, I am forced to say that little Cook is 
now our only hope to stop the tide—if he votes for Adams, it is likely 
both Maryland & New Jersey may divide. We care not for Cooks 
motives provided he does the deed.** If the tide can be thus checked, 
it is possible it may be diverted. Crawford may succeed, but Adams 
cannot—thus you see our fate hangs upon a tender string—a few days 
or weeks at farthest will determine. I will not desert the Ship so long 
as her flag waives, but I almost despair of saving her. 

* John Scott, who cast the vote of Missouri for Adams in the House election, had received assur- 


ances from Adams — respect to newspaper patronage - the retention of his brother as a ju 
in Arkansas terri F. J. Turner, ote So ie wae — 
1 In the oe ay BE, on February 9 Crawford meat ‘the votes of Delaware, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. E. Stanwood, 4 istry of the Prev I, 141. 
101 D P. Cook cast the vote of Illinois for his personal friend Adams in the House election, although 
Jackson had received a plurality of the popular vote in Illinois. E. Stanwood, op. cit., I, 140-141. 
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I visited M*. C*, today he still improves in health, but his speech is 
greatly affected. 

I have just heard of the rejection of the Bank bill and that you 
would not likely leave Raleigh until after Christmas’**—goodnight. 


Wash". Jan’. 11" 1825 
D*.Sir— 

I rec*. your favour from Raleigh inclosing the petition.’ I got a 
part of the delegation to concur & forwarded to the President. I have 
through M". Poinsett had an interview with Gen'. Bernard***—he is now 
engaged in making out the estimates of distances & will survey three 
different routes—the Western or Mountain route—the middle route & 
the Capitals. I think there is no danger of the middle route’s passing 
higher up than Milton. He is desirous of having M*. Fulton with him 
as he passes through our State. I have promised, if he will advise me 
as to the probable time of his passing through our part of the State, to 
join him myself & to get M". F. to do so likewise, if practicable. I will 
do everything that I can. I must however manage this business with 
some caution, as other parts of the district is petitioning also—he will 
likely commence the surveys about the first of March. 

The movements upon the presidency are beginning to assume a more 
active & decided character than heretofore. The Clay-men say they 
will come out in ten days, as they wish to hear something further from 
the West before doing so. Clay I understand from Col. Benton is in- 
clined to support Adams'®**—he Benton is warmly in our cause & thinks 
he can hold Scott on to the last." Several of the Kentucky & Ohio 
members are with us. We are not inactive, delegates have been ap- 
pointed from our five States to meet & confer. Mangum & myself from 
N. C.—we are urging upon our Western friends if they will unite with 
us heartily, that if we cannot elect M™. C— we will make a common 
cause with them & be governed in the end by them—that they shall not 
fall by joining us—the difficulty they say to this, is to the time of our 
giving up M".C. This we tell them must depend upon future considera- 
tions. I have some hopes of their joining us, tho’ I acknowledge they are 
faint. I believe if Clay can be satisfied certainly of electing Adams, he 
will make the effort—he throws cold water on our cause by urging the 
impossibility of electing C— 

12 A bill to establish a Bank of the State of North Carolina was postponed indefinitely in the House 
on December 14. The legislature did not adjourn until January 5, 1825. Journal of the House of Com- 

mons, December 14, 1824, January 5, 1825. 

me Relating to the location vot t the National Road. 

1 General Simon Bernard, assistant to Chief Engineer Alexander orem of the U. 8. Corps of 
Engineers, War nt. American State Papers, Militar Affairs, I 

1 Clay’s powerful su was an influential factor in Adams’ estion by the House. 

1¢ Senator Thomas Benton of Missouri, and Jackson, bitter enemies for several years, had re- 
cently become reconciled. Benton's first choice for So pees! in 1824 was Clay. ‘en Clay wae 
eliminated, he supported Crawford. Finding Crawf election impossible, he transferred his in 
fluence to Jackson and remained his loyal champion to the end of his career. Benton was unable to 


ns nt Scott from casting the vote of Missouri for Adams. James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, 
II, 47, 63; J. M. Rogers, Thomas H. Benton, 56. 
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In this I think we can defeat him, as Eddy’ from R. I. will vote for 
C. & thus neutralise the State. But if Clays friends go against us the 
contest must be between J. & Adams. If they act thus basely, I believe 
our friends will go to defeat them. Cook it is said will vote for Jackson 
if all the Western States do so, otherwise for Adams. Things are thus 
drawing to a point tho’ I doubt w[h]ether they will disclose to us their 
intentions provided they be against us. I think I see meanness in Clays 
[torn] rely upon it he is disposed to Adams. Brent*®* from Lous*. 
will go too for Adams, he is however entirely governed by Clay—says 
he is for Craw‘, but that it is impossible to elect him. It is possible by 
next week I may be able to give you something more decisive—our 
friends are still firm—tho’ we cannot get New York—nor can any 
one else. 










Seite te teen Cte ne Fo tes = 8 











Washington Jan’. 18. 1825 
Dear Sir— 

I apprised you in my last, that things were drawing to a point upon 
the presidential question. The Kentucky instructions has forced their 
members to come to a conclusion. Four have decided for Jackson—one 
of these says however he would be willing to support Crawford—the 
other eight say they are undetermined.*” But the impression here for 
the last three days is that the die is cast in favor of Adams. That in 
addition to his six States, Clay will carry for him Ken’. Ohio, Illinois, 
Louis*. Missouri & Maryland—if so, it will be an easy matter to get 
New York or New Jersey.’*® I fear Sir, there is too much truth in this 
apprehention. Clay is certainly favourable to Adams—he expects to 
place Cheves & some other friend in the Cabinet, remain Speaker of 
the House & thus have the weight of the Administration in his favour. 
I am led to fear this then more from a private conversation I had the 
other day with Trimble & F. Johnson’**—they both argued in favour 
of Adams & wished to know if M’. C*. would not serve under him—they 
said that their party by uniting with Adams could carry him—that by 
uniting with us, we could not succeed without aid from other sources. 
This I regret is too true, tho’ I endeavored to parry it as well as I could. 
This is the reason which has all-along induced me to fear they would go 
against us. We do not however yet despair, as our friends say they 
cannot succeed without our aid. If things are to go against us, this is 
the most fortunate result for us, because the public clamour of the 
Jackson men will fall upon Clays party—and if we remain firm, as I 


































17 Samuel Baty, a representative from Rhode Island. 
1 William Lee Brent, a representative from Louisiana. 
1 Tn the House election, ~— representatives from Kentucky voted for Adams and four for 
Jackson. E. Stanwood, op. cit., I, 141. 
J 11° The eight states here named, with the exception of New Jersey, voted for Adams. E. Stanwood, 


op. cit., I, 141. 
111 David Trimble and Francis Johnson, representatives from Kentucky. 
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think we shall we avoid the odium & profit by it too. Our friends are 
to have a private meeting tonight to determine on the state of things &c. 
I shall therefore be the better able to give you the views of our party 
in my next. Crawford still continues to improve, tho’ as yet is unable 
to go to or give entertainments. 


What is the talk amongst the people—how is the Lafayette act likely 
to take?—besides other considerations in its favour, which will occur 
to you, it would not have did for the Radicals'** to have opposed it. 


You will have seen the Presidents message in regard to his claim.'* 
I am of the Select Com*. tho’ as yet we have only met and apprised 
him of our being ready to enter upon the examination. More anon. 
I shall expect to hear from [you] as usual. 


Washington Feb’. 8 1825 
Dear Sir— 

I have not written you for some time, as I had heard nothing from 
you since you left Raleigh & because I learnt you was at Halifax. 
Within a few days past much feeling has been produced in regard to 
the election—the Adams and Jackson men are very bitter against each 
other & several of the latter have said they will go for Crawford to 
defeat the former. We have remained calm—the discussion in the 
House too has produced its effect. M*Lane on yesterday made a most 
masterly appeal & cut M°Duffie to the ground.’** Clays affair has been 
of some service to us, as his friends do not hesitate to declare openly it 
is upon our honor they rely. The Com*. met yesterday and addressed 
at Kremer—his answer will be received this morning—when I think 
the affair will end, by his explaining or refusing to prosecute & we shall 
not seex for evidence."** 

We have strong hopes of Scotts vote & a division in Louis*. Maryland 
too may vote for Jackson. I fear however that New York is not to be 
relyed on—we shall continue firm, await the storm & it is yet possible 
we may succeed—the excitement within the last few days operates in 
our favour. Many persons are here from different States. We have 
our share of friends amongst them. 

12 The Radicals were advocates of strict construction, state rights, and economy. Crawford was 
the candidate of the Radicals for the presidency in 1824. : 

118On January 6 the House received President Monroe's message and statement of claims against 
the United States, which were referred to a select committee of seven members. Register of Debates, 
18 Cong., 2 sese., 150, 186. : : 

114 McDuffie spoke on February 3 to the report of the committee appointed to prepare rules to be 
observed by the House in the Car enn. McLane replied to him on February 7. Register 
of Debates, 18 Cong., 2 sess., 445-455, 4 é 

118 Following Clay's decision to support Adams, George Kremer, an obscure Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative and tool of the Jackson managers, charged in an unsigned newspaper communication that 
Clay’s support was the result of a corrupt bargain for the office of secretary of state. Clay bran 
the charge as a lie and virtually challenged the author to a duel. Kremer then avowed his author- 
ship and Clay asked the House for an investigation. Kremer refused to appear before the investigating 
committee, consisting of P. P. Barbour, Webster McLane, Taylor, Forsyth, Saunders and Rankin. 


Despice elaborate addresses and proofs, Clay was never able to rid himself of the embarrassment of 
the charge. F. J. Turner, Rise of the New West, 268-269; Register of Debates, 18 Cong., 2 sess., 486. 
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Thus Sir, we go into the ballot, not without our hopes, tho’ there still 
hangs uncertainty over our heads. As I know you will feel much anxiety 
upon the question I shall write you again this week—so as to get to 


Milton on Tuesday night. 
Nothing further— 
[ Addressed : Caswell Court House, N. C.] 


Washington Dec’. 4**. 1825 


Dear Sir—The great subject of conversation here is the election of 
Speaker. The administration is pressing Taylor with all their force. 
They have been so impolitic as to say that it is considered a matter of 
vital importance & view opposition to him as disaffection to them— 
hence he will be very strong. M*Lane is the most formidable opposer & 
would certainly succeed but for a few Jackson men from the West who 
are pressing Campbell from Ohio. We have strong hopes of concentrat- 
ing after the first ballot, tho’ very doubtful.%* It is uncertain what 
Mr’. Adams will do in the Georgia business, whether he will hold it back 
for further arrangement with the Indians, or at once communicate it to 
Congress. If so, it is to excite great warmth."*” 

I understood from the President a few days since, that Com® Rogers 
was in the Mediteranian & had the officers of the Greek government on 
his Vessel—he represents them in a miserable state of distraction & 
dissension—having no confidence amongst themselves—the Commodore 
thought they could not succeed & M'. Adams seemed to think their over- 
ture to the British government as a tacit surrender of their struggle.*** 

I see you are likely to have the Slave question before your body. It 
is a very delicate subject & one I think that ought to be moved in on our 
part with great caution. The Governors 11™ com‘. was rather an un- 
fortunate expression for a message."*® It is said we are to have the 
collonization business before us. I will give you information upon any 
subject of interest. 

11 The vote on December 5 for speaker was: John W. Taylor of New York, 89; John W. Campbell 
of Ohio, 41; Louis McLane of Delaware, 36; Andrew Stevenson of Virginia, 17; Lewis Condict of New 


Jersey, 6; scatteri 5. Taylor was elected on the second wait, in which the vote was as follows: 
as. 99; peice 42; McLane, 44; Stevenson, 5; scattering, 3. Register of Debates, 19 Cong., 1 sess., 


ee ia’s demands that the United States make good its promise of 1802 to complete the ac- 
eneiien , in 2 lands in Georgia resulted in the treaty of Indian Springs in February, 1825, by 
which the ceded all of their lands. The Creeks repudiated the arent. President Adams, con- 
vinced ote = trea » Ae 1825 had been wrongfully secured, ordered a rr= which resulted 
in the treaty of Washington in January, 1826, by which the Creeks cmed of = r Georgia lands 
except a narrow strip along the western border. ia successfully defied the federal government, 
threatened * f another treaty in -- o , 1827, extinguishing the last of the Creek 
claims. F. J. Turner, Rise of the New West. 308-313 

118 Greece, in a desperate struggle with Turkey, laters apenas her independence only by intervention 
of the European powers. The United States maintained uadron in the Mediterranean under the 
command of Commodore John Rodgers to cultivate frien hip and protect American commerce. 
Register of Debates, 19 Cong., 2 sess., 1579; American State Papers, Naval Affairs, Il, 112. 

1 Proposals had been made in the legislature looking toward a restriction of improper conversa- 
tion with free negroes on the subject of emancipation and more rigid laws on the pe tom of stealing 
and trading — slaves. Governor H. G. Burton had referred to the legislature a resolution from 
Ohio proposing the gradual emancipation of cerns padi the colonization of free negroes. He e 
— ho Vege es 7 gmt sory states would ‘ learn and practice what has familiarly been 

commandment, ‘Let every one — to his own concerns’.”” Journal of the Senate, 
a 2, oo Journal of the House of Commons, November 22, 29, December 2, 1825. 
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I omitted to mention to you if any thing was said before the Board 
of Trustees as to my agency—that I was collecting information upon 
the claim & intend next summer to visit Ten*. in person, so that I wish 
the appointment continued.'*® You will oblige me by paying Col. Jas. 
Saunders™ subscription to old Gales'** & I in turn will pay yours to 
Jos.'** My respects to Donoho & Lewis.*** 


Washington Jany. 10™ 1826 
My dear Sir— 

I should before this have replied to your favour of the 27". but for 
the uncertainty of your adjournment. I was glad to see, that the Legis- 
lature had avoided any mischief, tho’ I regret the rejection of the negro 
law.’*® We must adopt measures within ourselves to keep them within 
proper subjection. Upon this subject inquire of our friend Harrison 
what has been adopted in the Conferences of the Methodist in regard to 
slaves. You will find them, if I have been correctly informed, of a 
character deserving attention. You will see Hamilton gave Taylor a 
shot for his indiscretion. 

The Panama nomination is still pending before the Senate. It is 
loosing grounds here—but I do not know whether the Senate will reject 
it or suffer it to lay over untill our House acts on the estimates & votes 
or refuses the appropriation—they would willingly see us first leap the 
diteh.?** 

I am pressed to offer a resolution taking the appointment of printers 
of the Laws from the State depar*. as I had such a resolution prepared 
at last session. M°Lane, Forsythe wish it & the Jackson men are very 
anxious. If I see it can go I may do so.*** The Judiciary Bill will 
likely oceupy the week. I think it will probably pass with two additional 
judges to the Supreme Court.'** The next subject will likely be McDuf- 
fie’s amentment. 128 This too will occupy much time. 


1” The com ey eg A A eh ty my og Gy 
Tennessee is din K. attle, History of the University of North Carolina, 1, 378-404. For a time 
Saunders was a member of the Land Committee of the Uni versity board of trusters. 

11 An uncle of Romulus M. Saunders. 8. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Carolina, III, 386. 

122 Joseph Gales, editor of the Raleigh ee. 

128 Joseph Gales. Jr., one of the editors of the National Intelli (Washington). 

1 Charles Dixon Donoho and John E. Lewis, the Caswell unty representatives in the House 
of Commons. North Carelina Manual, 1913, 543. 

12¢ The bill to prevent the —p of free negroes into the State and for the good government 
of resident free negroes was passed by the Senate on December 19, but postponed se by the 
House on a _ 31. Journal of the Senate, December 19, 1825; Journal of the House of Commons, 
December 31, 1 

14% On December 26, 1825, Adams nominated two delegate» to the Panama Congress, initiated by 
Bolivar for the discussion of Spanish-A meri can policies. The — provoked the first fully 
organized o ition to Adams pe te nee ma After prolonged debate, the Senate assented to the 
mission on March 14 by a vote of 24 to 19, and the House made Fong ht. appropriations by a 
vote of 134 to 60. F. J. am, ne Se New West, 280-285. 

1” Saunders did not introduce the resolution until the next session. On February 1, ome. he spoke 
to his resolution that the secretary of state furnish the House a list of the n each state 
in which the laws of Congress were published in 1825 and 1826, and also a list in w the ; of 1827 
were directed to be published, designating an and explaining each change. It eb long partisan 
discussion. Register of Debates, 19 Co 1, 914-935, 949-056, 986 ef seq 

i” py kh udiciary ~~ As... fi postponed on ‘May 16, after long desumien. Register of De- 
bates, 19 Cong., 1 sess 

1* The McDuffie amendment, introduced in the House on December 19, 1825, proposed a uniform 
system of voting by districts in 'the choice of presidential “> and the prevention of the election 
of president and vice president by the h of Congr egister of Debates, 19 Cong., | sess., 1365. 
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I had a talk with Van Buren about Clinton—it was perfectly con- 
fidential, tho’ I told him it would be communicated to you—he says 
Clinton is willing to do anything to conciliate his party & that if he had 
the proper address he might—but the prejudices on both sides are 
almost insuperable—he cannot say how things may eventuate—but that 
you must hold yourself uncommitted untill we see how measures are to 
be conducted here—so that our late party may again act in concert. 
This is probably a correct state of the business. Yet it is to be difficult 
for a man here to remain uncommitted. You know, when a question of 
party is started it is necessary to take sides—you will at least be placed 
on one side or the other by your vote & I think Clay & his men are 
disposed to allow of no neutrals. 

In return for the friendly sentiments which you express in conclusion 
of your letter, I may say, that a warm regard for you was amongst my 
earliest impressions—that both politically & individually you have 
always stood highest in my esteem—that while fortune smiles upon your 
labours, you will not feel so sensibly the friendship of others—but in 
her frowns as regards myself, I shall feel yours the more highly. 

What is the condition of the County at home—the price of produce— 
corn, pork &c. & what kind of a winter? 

My best respects to your family— 


Washington Jan. 26 1826 

Dear Sir—I have not written to you for some days from the utter 
dearth of every thing of an interesting character. The Judiciary Bill 
passed yesterday. I voted against it, from the conviction that if the 
Supreme Court was now [to] be increased to ten it must hereafter be 
added to—& because I had no wish to increase the patronage of “the 
powers that be.”**° It is already said, that if the Bill passes the Senate, 
the P. M. General’ is to be one of the Judges, & M*. Speaker,’* 
P. M. General. The first arrangement I think likely—and that Webster 
is to be Speaker. I trust and believe we will defeat this part of the 
plan. 

The Georgia business it is said has been settled by a second treaty. 
This gives Georgia most of the land—leaves Alabama as she is. The 
Geo. Members are not satisfied—tho’ they had better be quiet. 

The Panama nomination, still pending before the Senate—it has 
been continued over for the indisposition of Randolph & others—its con- 
firmation, still doubtful. If it passes—I do not well see how we are 
to resist the appropriation. The debate on the Judiciary, has not 
shown to any great advantage to the newly seat men. Col. Drayton'** 


1° On January 25, the House ordered the bill >. ossed for the third reading. Later it was amended 
ouse. 


} A Senate and postponed indefinitely by the Register of Debates, 19 Cong., 1 sess., 1149, 
1# John McLean of Ohio. 

182 John W. Taylor of New York. 

148 William Drayton, a representative from South Carolina. 
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failed, & M". Dorsey'** the administration prop from Maryland, is no 
great man. The constitutional question will come on next week—the 
debate is expected to be long & able. 

I suppose you have been much engrossed since your return, yet I 
should like to hear what is passing at home, which you know is always 
interesting here. My respects to your family. 


Washington March 4'", 1826 
D*. Sir— 

But little has occurred here, for some days past—the debate on the 
constitution progresses very slowly—it will likely go off, without any 
direct vote on the main question. In the Senate, it is understood much 
warmth has grown out of the Panama discussion. The opponents have 
the decided advantage in the debate & are desirous of opening the 
doors—its supporters refuse. Tazwell’** is at home—Gilliard*® is no 
more & the desertion of Homes'*’ of Maine & a few others leave our 
friends in the minority yet no decision has taken place. The general 
calculation seems to be that we are to have a long session—tho’ I do 
not see why we should—all the business might easily be disposed of by 
the first of May.*** We have had the Dismal Swamp Bill up & I think 
it will go through, with some opposition.*** The Committee had agreed 
to report a bill in favour of our Claim—yet I doubt whether we shall 
be able to get it through. I shall avail myself of your statement as to 
the grounds of the claim, which you state when it comes up. I have 
heard nothing said latterly, about appointment of Judges—the death 
of Todd'* has created another vacancy. By the way—what does our 
friend L. Williams’ design, by his Superior Court license? which I 
understand he got on his way here. 

I have looked over the speeches on the Missouri debate, and can find 
none others of any relation to the subject you have in view. I have sent 
M°‘Lane & Barbours to Lewis & advised him to read them attentively— 
he writes me his objection to the bill was on constitutional grounds.** 
I think there is no doubt of your future success, as the speeches made 
here are sent for in different parts of the State. 

‘*¢Clement Dorsey, a representative from Maryland. 

1% Littleton W. Tazewell, a senator from Virginia 

1#¢ John Gaillard, a senator from South Carolina who died on February 26. B. D. C. 

‘# John Holmes, a senator from Maine. 

1" Co adjourned on May 22. Register of Debates, 19 Cong., | sess., 2690. 

1” The bill authorizing a subscription of 600 shares of stock in the Dismal Swamp Canal Company 
passed the House on March 13 by a vote of 102 to 72, and the Senate on May 15. It carried an appro- 
priation of $150,000. Register of 19 Cong., 1 seas., 710-720, 1504-1521, 1622, 1625. 

1° Thomas Todd, chief justice of Kentucky, 1806-07 and associate justice ‘of the United States 
supreme court from 1807 until his death, February 7, 1826. The National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, U1, 467-468. 

141 Lewis Williams of Surry County, a re ntative from North Carolina. 

“2 John E. Lewis, a representative of Caswell County in the House of Commons, had voted in 


opposition to the bill preventing the migration of free negroes to North Carolina and 2 the good 
government of resident free negroes. Journal of the House of Commons, December 31, 182! 
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J. G. Williamson,’** has been here—tho’ I believe Clay only means 


to tantalize him. 
Very truly 


yrs 
Rom. M. Saunders 


Gen. Atkinson'** has been here with his new wife—she is a fine 
woman & said to have a handsome property—he cannot go to N. C. 


Washington April 17%, 1826 


Dear Sir— 

I had written you just before the receit of your last favour, but as I 
directed it to Caswell, I suppose it will not reach you in some time. The 
report has been rec*. from the Engineers on the Na'. Road. It speaks 
of the Eastern route, which it decides against for the want of material. 
The Middle route—it designates as the lower & upper route—the first 
by Fredericksburg, Milton, Salisbury &c—the other by Charlotte, 
Lynchb*. Danville, Salisbury & makes them equal in distance & tho’ 
the report purposes to give no preference—it is evident that it leans to 
the Charlotteville route. The finger of the Secretary of War'* is in 
this business. The Western route, is considered the best for materials— 
our route is shortest. I have seen the chairman of the Com®*. on Roads & 
Canals and understand that they will report a bill authorizing the 
President to appoint three Commissioners to locate the road. This can- 
not be opposed & yet I fear this Executive appointment. The object 
will be no doubt to conciliate Virginia as much as possible. I fear 
therefore, that it will take the Charlotteville or Western route. If we 
cannot -get our route, I should rather it should go to the Western route. 
This inter nos. 

Since the duel excitement,’ the feelings here have rather collapsed 
into indifference. The Panama discussion goes on. Webster made his 
speech on Friday—not very able, tho’ very hansome in the end in 
compliment of Clay—he had the impudence to speak of his American 
feeling in the cause of freedom—even Cheves, with his coolness says he 
ought to be reminded & exposed with his former conduct & I hope For- 
sythe will do it. McLane speaks today—his feelings are with us, but 


1 J. G. A. Williamson of Roxboro, who persisten’ ty const 9 @ a consular appointment. He inter- 


viewed Clay on his visit to Washington early in 1826. from Clay about the first of May 

a commission as consul for the port of La ray ¢ dys in the Republic of Columbia. Though inted 

in the location, size and financial prospects es, mo casas ©. J. G. A, Williamson 

to W. P. Mangum, Roxboro, May 9, 1826, Mangum MSS. in the Library of Congress (copy in the North 
Historical Commission). 


of Virgi 
14¢On March 30, John ene ap, in a scathing assault on the Adams administration, attacked 
the private character of Clay. He referred to ~ Adams-Cla fh the black as H.- coalition of Blifil and 
Black George . . . the combination . . . of the —S * Clay challenged Ran- 
dolph. They met on April 8, exchanged shots, nok haw Spleens unharmed to their public 
a al of Debates, 19 Cong., 1 sess., 401; W. C. EE: John Randolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833, 
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he will not go the full-length.*** I very much fear we shall not be able 
to restrict it. This union between the East & West & the idea of its 
being popular in Penn*. & New York, will carry it through. 

I differ with you as to Clinton—he might carry New York, but not 
Pennsylvania—he could not run against Adams supported by Clay. 
If Jackson was to die I cannot say how things might turn—rely on it 
he is the only man that can break down this union. If he can be placed 
under an honest Cabinet it is the best we can do for the Country at 
present. You are mistaken in supposing a third candidate will start— 
this will be prevented—any thing to get clear of this cursed union of 
“puritan & blackleg.” 

I thank you for your domestic fare—it is some relief to this Panama 
nausea. I have very serious apprehensions for Carter. I will write 
you again the end of the week. 


Washington Dec". 20 1826. 


Dear Sir— 

As you will wish to know what is passing here & the prospects ahead, 
I proceed to gratify you as far as my very limited means will enable. 
I say limited means, for I am so much a student of law, as barely to 
mix enough with the members to hear what is passing. The papers 
furnish you with our Legislative proceedings. From what I learn since 


I came here I consider Jackson’s prospects better than I had before. It 
is certain that he will get five votes in Kentucky & ten is counted on. 
From New York, I learn from Van Buren things are as favourable as 
he could expect. That the policy of their late opposition was to unite 
the party—that a majority of those who supported Rochester’** are in 
opposition to the administration & that hereafter, the party will still go 
together—that the opposition to Clinton enabled the party to succeed 
for Congress & the Legislature—that in the next Congress there will be 
20 certain & a large majority in the Legislature—that Van Burens elec- 
tion is certain an attempt was made to bring Rochester out against him, 
but Rochester refused in a manly way & he thinks he will hereafter 
behave well—so that our prospects are favourable. 


I do not hear who is to be nominated for South America. The 
custom house officer is vacant at Philadelphia—a great many appli- 
cants. Rush’ is thought will get it, if a suitable person can be fixed 
on as his successor. I hear many other flying rumours, but none worth 
detailing. 


1 Webster spoke on fod 14, and tc h and McLane on the 17th. The reference is to Webster's 
obstructionist attitude in the War of J. B. McMaster, A History of the People of the United 
States, IV, —— Reo scter of Deaton, f Debates, 19 Cong 1 sess., 2254-2277. 

1 William B date for’ governor of New York in 1826 against DeWitt 
Clinton. John C. Fi trick, * Se of Martin Van Buren,”’ American Historical Associa- 
tion Report, 1918, II, 1 

1 Richard Rush of eatictienie, secretary of the treasury. 
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What is the prospect with you? Who is likely to be fixed on as 
Paxtons successor? If the prospect should seem favourable to Martin 
I should like to hear it & his success will fix my own destination.’ I 
wish you would throw yourself in Fishers'*' way & give him a sound- 
ing—know of him, what he thinks of my prospects in the profession at 
Salisbury—he would likely be more candid with you than me. 


I fear there is but little prospect of Love’s'®? giving way—yet I 
should like to be advised as to any movements on that subject. I am 
now in a situation which renders it necessary for me to take some 
decisive step—which is important to me, as it will determine my future 
life. I shall give up old Caswell with feelings not in the power of 
language to express—yet my family requires every sacrifice of feeling & 
when duty calls I must go. I must rely in this determination some- 
what upon my friends & you will allow me to say there is no one in 
whose judgement I repose more confidence than yours. You will there- 
fore confer a favour in speaking to me freely. I will give you notice 


of any passing events here. 
[ Addressed: Raleigh, N. C.] 


Washington Jan’. 15", 1827 
My dear Sir— 

This has been here a day portentous with news. The war news from 
England which M*. Cannings speech has given more importance to, 
than it otherwise would have.*** The defeat of Randolph, Mangum & 
the [illegible] of Benton’s also’**—on the other side—little Delaware 
as usual has rendered a good account in the election of McLane & 
Ridgely***—also the probability is that Ellis will beat Reed’**—thus as 
things stand in the Senate our friends will have a majority. It has 
therefore as you may suppose been a day of feeling—not much triumph, 
as each party has cause to acknowledge defeat. Mangum’s friends here 
are much surprised at his defeat—local causes have assisted designing 


'* The General Assembly chose Robert Strange of Cumberland County and James Martin of 

Rowan to fill vacancies in superior court judgeships created by the resignation of Frederick Nash of 
and Ly ke death rr John weaten of Rutherford. Journal of the Senate, January 9, 10, 1827. 

181 Charles Fisher of Salisbury 

18 Probably Thomas Love, re ntative of Buncombe County, 1797-1808, and of Haywood County, 
1809-11, 1814-15, 1817-19, in the House of Commons; and of Haywood County in the Senate, 1823-28. 
N. arclina Manual, 1913, 430, 514-515, 645-646. 

188 George Canning, 1770-1827, noted British statesman, was at this time in charge of the British 
foreign office. Spanish absolutism, restored by French intervention, encouraged a reactionary re- 
bellion in Port , in face of a warning from England which was the ally of Portugal. Promptly 
Canning stirred urope ene sending to Lisbon in January, 1827, a British force which sup) the 
rebellion. The National Intelligencer hailed with glee the threatening ay an war for the benefits 
4 vo on to American commerce. Dictionary of National Sereate aleigh Register, January 

Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century, 209 

= e joha a are pl iy an a candidate for to the Senate in 1827, to which he 
had been app 8, 1825.. Mangum, who had resigned in 1826 from the "House to ac- 
cept appointment as ton of the superior court, was defeated for reelection by the General Assembly 
late in 1826. Benton was reelected to the Senate in 1827. 8. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North 
Carolina, V, 242; B. D. C. 

1+* Louis McLane and He Moore Ridgeley, elected to the Senate from Delaware. B. D. C. 

#¢ Powhatan Ellis defea' Thomas B. Reed, a senator from Mississippi, in his contest for re- 
election in 1827. B. D. C. 
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men in gratifying their malignant feeling. Martin’s election will assist 
me, if no one comes in, as I have resolved on going to Salishury—so 
that some good comes out of evil. I am a little alarmed at the pros- 
pects of Solicitor. Gen. Gray'®’ has written to Long’®* that he will 
support me Morehead’ out of the way. If Jones’ resigns then things 
must take their course—if not and they attempt to Legislate—would it 
not be best for my friends in the Senate to defeat it—after what has 
occured about the Judges. I should be unwilling to risk an election. 
I must submit everything to your discretion, being on the spot. I do 
not think Stanly'® could oppose me—the other man I have no confidence 
in. I repeat however I leave every thing with you. 

If Sheppard runs for Solicitor—Morehead I suppose is to be the 
candidate for Congress. 


[ Addressed: Raleigh, N. C.] 


Washington Feb. 12. 1827. 
My dr. Sir— 

I have not written to you for several days, from the understand®. 
that you was to adjourn on Saturday last. I shall direct this to you at 
home, as I suppose you will be there by its arrival. There has been 
more of warmth, feeling & party than I have ever before witnessed in 
Congress—within the last ten days. The Tariff has elicited a very 
warm discussion—the Georgia business & the debate about the printers, 
with other incidental occurrances has thrown every thing into a blaze. 
On a discussion as to the right to demand a call of the House after the 
previous question was ordered—much feeling was elicited. Taylor’® 
libeled the old republican party in replying to a decision made by 
Cheves, who sustained a call—by saying the call was made to bring the 
friends of the measure up to the sticking point—when the journals 
shew clearly it was made to bring back Webster & others—refer to your 
journal for 1816 & 15—as I see it was you who moved to suspend the 
call—& let me know your impressions—as Cheves, McCoy, Ingham’®* & 
others here, say Taylor has told a falsehood. We mean to expose the 
rascal & on the resolution of thanks to place him upon the coals. This 

18? Probably Alexander Gray of Randolph County, state senator 1798, 1799, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 
1812, 1823, 1826, 1827, 1828 and an elector in 1824 on Crawford ticket. Raleigh Register, Decembex 
26, 1823; North Carolina Manual, 1913, 768-770. 

1% John Long of Randolph County, a representative from North Carolina. : 

* John Motley Morehead, member of the House of Commons from Rockingham County in 1821, 
aad om — 1826 and 1827, and later governor. 8. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North Caro- 

1 Edward Jones of New Hanover County, solicitor-general, 1792-1827. North Carolina Manual, 


1913, 445. In the electior of solicitor-general by the legislature in December, John Scott of Orange 
coum defeated John M. Morehead and Romulus M. Saunders. Journal of the Senate, December 6, 
3 


1: John Stanly, for pony poo & prominent member of the state legislature from Newbern and 
t re 


Gove seunty and a Feder presentative in Congress, 1801-03. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 
7-570, 916. 

#2 Robect Taylor, a re ntative from Virginia. | a : 

1#3 William McCoy and 8. D. Ingham, representatives from Virginia and Pennsylvania, respec- 


tively. 
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is the most unprincipled tariff & more sectional than any ever before 
passed—there is some hope it may be amended in the Senate & thus 
receive its quietus. The Adm". party have 5 or 7 majority in our 
house—this produces a bad struggle & we have more than once made 
Webster the leader flinch—he cannot meet a storm—the remainder of 
the session is likely to be one of much feeling—the Senate is quiet & 
calm. 

Ellis & Van Burens reelections’™ have settled the cast of the Senate & 
given great alarm to the Adm".—they cannot now get along & I believe 
every nomination of a questionable character will be rejected—rumor 
says Cook is pressed for the appointment of Minister to Columbia.’* 
I can hardly think Clay will consent & it is understood he is to have the 
Western appointments. Nothing has as yet been determined on about 
Speaker, nor is it likely any thing will be except to have an early meet- 
ing the first day of the next session to fix on a candidate. In that you 
would have a fair chance, but I cannot say there would be any certainty. 
You shall know every thing that is done when we meet & then will be 
better able to determine. James Morehead’ has been here. Williams 
carried him to Clays. I do not think he has any idea of offering for 
Congress. 

I have written to Harralson’*™ to make out a transcript of his record 
touching Glenns situation & and show it to you. I wish you to see it 
is correct & send it on to Col. Roberts before Granville Sup’. Court. 
Will you talk with M". Williamson & if you think his evidence will 
avail us any thing get him to go down—he can be served with a sub- 
poena after getting there. I may possibly take that on my way home. 
I may write you again in a day or two if any thing offers. 

Yrs truly 
R. M. Saunders 


M’. Calhoun says he will be through Milton to see you about the 20°. 


March 
[ Addressed : Caswell Court House, N. C.] 


Washington Feb’. 26". 1827 
D'Sir— 
We have had a quantity of business for the last week, but nothing has 
occured of any interest. It is hoped the Tariff will not be reached in 
the Senate. I learn the Committee of our House will report against 


164 ao ne Ben pie of Mississippi had recently been elected and Martin Van Buren of New York 


1#* Daniel P Cook. ‘representative from Illinois, who cast the vote of his state for Adams in the 
House election of 1825, was directed in 1827 by Adams to proceed to Cuba and report on its political 


condition. B. D. C. 
1#¢ James Turner Morehead, a state senator from gy County, 1835-42, and representative in 


Congress, 1851-53. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 633-634, 933 
1# Paul A. Haralson, clerk of the court of Caswell County. Caswell County Tax Lists, 1823, in ae 
North Carolina Historical Commission; W. H. Hoyt, The ) of Archibald D. Murphey, I, 176, 279 
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Georgia on every point connected with the Indian controversy.* This 
may give rise to some feeling. The report of the Senate is expect[ed] to 
be on different grounds. Things here are assuming a decided party 
character—no neautrals, and tho’ the Adm. have a small majority, they 
have nothing to boast of. From all accounts, there seems to be hardly 
a doubt of their defeat. 

My calculation now is to leave here on Friday night, so as to be at 
home on Tuesday night. M*. Calhoun says he wishes if the roads are 
not too bad to be at your House on the 10 or 11. You will not I 
suppose go to Hills®. before the 12. I shall on my return endeavour to 
arrange matters as early as practicable, as I wish to be at Salisbury & 
attend my Spring Courts. My calculation is to attend Randolph, David- 
son, Stokes, Surry & Rowan. This will depend on circumstances. 

[ Addressed : Caswell Court House, N. C.] 


Salisbury March 21, 1828 
Dear Sir— 

I should have answer’d your letter before this, but that I have been to 
Surry & Wilkes Court—at the first I am likely to do a very excellent 
business & tolerable well at the latter. I had a conversation with 
Judge D*.** he seemed to regret very much the sism of last winter & 
still hopes things may go right. I have but little doubt Gaither’™ is to 
be the Adm!. candidate. I would do much to be in the next Legis*. but 
fear, I cannot with propriety. Thomas Polk'™ wishes to offer for the 
Senate—it won’t take. Wilson’ promises to do every thing in his 
power in bringing out proper persons on his Circuit. We wish much 
to get Franklin’™ to offer for Surry—he is against Adams—but will 
not come out for Jackson. I am in hopes Graham*™* & Swain’ will 
offer. 


1 The select committee, to which was referred the documents relating to the controversy between 
the United States and Georgia, recommended that the cession of Indian lands in Georgia be be secured 
= on the laws as set forth in the Treaty of Washington be maintained. Register of Debates, 19 Cong., 

sess. 
hd el visited Milton and attended a dinner given by the citizens to Saunders upon his re- 
turn from Washington. Raleigh Register, March 20, 1827. 
pe 17e ay fo Joseph J. Daniel of Halifax County, a superior court judge, 1816-32 . North Carolina 
anua 

mt Probably Gaither of Iredell County, a member of the House of Commons, 1792, 1796, 
1797, 1798, 1798, 1800, 1801. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 660-661. 

1"? Thomas Polk, 1791-1869, of Mecklenburg County, was a member of the House of Commons, 
1823, 1824, and 1825. North Carolina Manual, 1913, 609-700. 

um Joseph Wilson, 1782-1829, of Stokes County, a member of the House of Commons, 1810, 1811, 
—. our San solicitor of the mountain district, 1812-29. 8. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North 

arolina 

um Meshect, Fr Frenklin of Surry County, member of the House of Commons, 1800, 1801, and state 
senator, I 1829 

1”¢ James Graham, a member of the House of Commons from Rutherford County, 1822, 1823, 1824, 
1828, 1829, and a representative in the United States Congress, 1833-43, 1845-47. North Carolina 
Manual, 1913, 797-798, 927-933. 

w¢D. L. Swain of Buncombe County, member of the House of Commons, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1828, 
me. and faa and president of the University. 8. A. Ashe, Biographical History of North 

arolina, 
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I am surprised the St. Bank has not answered Judge Johnsons*™ 
letter—he is willing to take up my security debts. I hope M". H. is 
authorized to arrange it—so that I can fix it on his arrival here. 

I wish you to continue the amt of R. [illegible] 

The draft I want is one of $1905 


Aug. 27—1819—payable to R. [illegible] 
May 21—1820 

June 26—1820 

Dee. 


I think the 1400$ or the 400$ cover Moreheads payment—unless 
Stephenson will sent up the original drafts—you will please order the 
Clerk to Sub*. him. 

I shall see you at Stokes as I have to be there. 

[ Addressed : Caswell Court House, N. C.] 


"7 William Johnson of South Carolina, an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court 
and the father-in-law of Saunders. 





HISTORICAL NOTES 


Epitep sy D. L. Corsirr 


The notes in this issue consist of the fifth’ letter on the establish- 
ment of the worship of the Deity as essential to national happiness ; a 
notice of an effort of the home-owning citizens of New Bern to or- 
ganize The Newbern Company of Mutual Insurers together with a 
news item requesting interested citizens to meet at the Palace at a 
specified date for further consideration; ordinances passed by the 
commissioners to New Bern regulating the hiring and movements of 
slaves, and prescribing the duties of the night policemen; and an 
advertisement of the Halifax horse races in 1798 and the news item 
giving the report of the winners. 


ESTABLISHED RELIGION? 


MISCELLANY. 


A series of letters on the establishment of the worship of 
the Deity, as essential to national happiness. 


By an American. 


Plusque boni mores, 
Quam bonae leges, valent. 


TACITUS. 


LETTER V. 

DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE considered the institution of public worship only as it 
respects the prosperity and happiness of a people, in their secular and 
civil interests, and as it is the support of order and government.—Every 
rational mind must see the necessity of it, to these good ends. The 
influence this institution has on our future happiness, I shall not in 
this place consider, nor dwell on the additional force which the argu- 
ment derives from this quarter. I beg leave to mention an argument 
of the greatest possible weight on this subject. The truth of it is estab- 


1 The third and fourth letters are not procurable as the Fayetteville Gazette of Sept. 28 and Oct. 5, 


1789, are not available. 
* Fayetteville Gazette, Oct. 12, 1789. 
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lished by incontestible and infallible authority, and confirmed by the 
experience of every age and nation, which is, that the supreme Governor 
of the world deals with nations according to public laws which he hath 
established. It is in this world that nations are punished or rewarded. 
They feel the effects of this supreme justice or goodness, according to 
their public characters.—The reason of this economy is, because nations, 
as such, have no future state: the present is, therefore to them, the only 
time of trial and of retribution. They are rewarded or punished, built 
up or thrown down, honoured or destroyed, in this world, by that being 
whose providence is national and universal. 

Give me leave to refer you to a single passage in revelation, which 
establishes this truth, in which the Most High declares that his smiles 
or his frowns are on the nations according as they do or do not obey 
his laws.—Jer. xviii. chap. “At what instant I shall speak, concerning 
a nation and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, to pull down, and to 
destroy it: if that nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil which I thought to do unto them. 
And at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning 
a kingdom, to build and to plant it: if it do evil in my sight, that it 
obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith I said I 
would benefit them.” 

This, I conceive, is the general and supreme rule of government, 
which the Most High maintains among the nations; not confined in its 
operation to the nation of the Jews, but applied to all nations and all 
ages. A retrospect on the history of the world demonstrates, that the 
dispensations of Heaven toward nations have beeen invariable accord- 
ing to this rule, down the stream of time, from the foundation of the 
Assyrian empire, even to the decline of the British, and the elevation of 
that of these united republics. 

Since, as a people, we have experienced, most signally, the interposi- 
tions of providence, as our present tranquility, sovereignty, and inde- 
pendence announce to all the world, and to the conviction of infidelity 
itself—what returns does Almighty God, the arbiter of nations, who 
holds the balance of empire, expect from us, but a suitable acknowledg- 
ment, and that by the maintenance of that institution, as the medium 
by which our gratitude must be expressed? Shall we revert to igno- 
rance, to vice and barbarism, in the proportion to our obligations to be 
an enlightened and virtuous people? Forbid it heaven! and ye civil 
fathers of our dear country!—Let perfect freedom in religious senti- 
ments be given—but maintain the public worship of the Deity. 

I am, &c. 

[To be continued. | 
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THE NEWBERN COMPANY OF MUTUAL INSURERS® 


Newbern, November 1, 1794. 


At the request of a number of respectable inhabitants the following 
is published for the consideration of the owners of houses in this town :— 
Not as a finished piece, but as the canvass for a more compleat instru- 
ment. No apology is made for the appearance of it, except the great 
necessity* there seems to be that something of the kind should take 
place. It is requested that the gentlemen to whom this sketch is sub- 
mitted, should consider of it; and meet on Tuesday next, at noon at Capt. 
Frilick’s* Hotel, in order to confer on that subject and adopt such 
measures as their own judgment will suggest. 

WE, the underwritten, conscious that it is our duty, as individuals to 
provide for the preservation of our properties, and as part of a com- 
munity to pursue such measures as may prevent the ruin of any of its 
members: considering that the danger, to which buildings are exposed 
by fire, is one of those calamities the effects of which may be rendered 
more supportable by being subdivided—that a mutual and general insur- 
ance affected at home is far preferable to the same relief sought abroad— 
that an unity of interest and common solicitude will likely draw forth, 
in the hour of danger, exertions more spirited and more harmoniously 
directed, than those which are excited by philanthrophy alone, have 
formed ourselves into a mutual fire insurance company, under the 
following 


CONSTITUTION. 
ART. I. 


Of the stile of the company 


THE company shall be known and distinguished by the stile or appel- 
lation of THE NEWBERN COMPANY OF MUTUAL INSURERS. 


ART. IT. 


Of the formation, duration and dissclution of the company. 


Sect. 1. The company shall be composed of all such owners of build- 
ings, in the town of Newbern, who may subscribe this constitution, at 


* North-Carolina Gazette, Nov. 1, 1794. 

‘“On Saturday last (Oct. 25); at 90 ngeet be in the odin the 
=. A omaty of Ss = had been odes in 

y an negro man 
a blaze, and before the people could be i 
Roceae house end aud Welle ngs on the left, and Mr. Taylor’s store and ware house and a shoemaker’s 
shop on the right, were so far in fla that no possible exertion could have saved them. The next 
house in the same directi Toston, wan cantly bine up, to prevent, with the assistance of one of the 
engines and the activity of the inhabitants, +“ y confagretion from pe coenses ~~, 4 + that way. 
The house Poa by Mr. James Davis, was burning in a number fire was however 
extinguished there. On the other side of the street, Mr. Hinckley's store and the adjoini one, were 
ot } a tng may ig Cae so wet that the fire on its roof and sides was subdued.” North-Caro- 
na ov 

* Joseph Frilick obtained license to “a public house of entertainment” at the March term 
1794 of Craven County Court. Craven ty Court Minutes 1791-1795. In the archives of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. 


6S ete ot Se. Adams, in Craven 
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any time before the stock of the company shall amount to eighty thou- 
sand pounds; of all such persons as may thereafter be admitted under 
the laws of the company or become proprietors of any part of its stock. 

2. It shall begin to exist as soon as this constitution shall be signed 
by owners of houses to the value of eighty thousand pounds. And 
until then the signers shall not be bound. 

3. It shall continue to exist until, and be dissolved as soon as its 
stock shall be reduced to forty thousand pounds, or on the 31st day of 
December 1796, if all the demands against it are satisfied, or as soon 
afterwards, as such demands shall be satisfied. 


ART. III 
Of the stock. 


Sect. 1. The stock of the company shall consist of buildings regis- 
tered as part of it, by each member, at the time of his admission into 
the company. 

2. Each building shall continue part of the stock during the existence 
of the company, notwithstanding any change of owner, judgment, execu- 
tion, attachment or mortgage. But any person having any right or 
lien on any such building, shall have the like right or lien, in case it be 
injured by fire, on the sum that will become due by the company, or 
building that may be erected in its stead. 

3. The stock shall be liable to pay for the damage occasioned to any 
of its parts, by fire: and a yearly charge of one shilling for every one 
hundred pounds value, to defray the contingent expences of the com- 
pany: but, on any other account whatsover shall any claim be allowed 
against it or any of its part. 

4. Each member shall at the time of his being admitted fix the value 
of the building by him entered as part of the stock. And that valuation 
alone shall be taken notice of by the company—lIn case of destruction 
of such building, the member shall not make a higher claim: But the 
company shall be at liberty to discharge his demand by erecting a 
building similar to the one destroyed under the regulations in Art. V, 
8. 5. 


ART. IV. 
Of the government of the company. 


Sect. 1. The company shall be governed by a board, composed of a 
president and twelve directors, chosen yearly by the members—The 
president shall be owner of at least £1000 in the stock, and each director 
of at least £500: and they shall all reside in the town of Newbern. 

2. The board shall chuse their secretary from among themselves. 

3. The director having the highest share of stock shall, if he be 
willing, serve as treasurer; otherwise the next. 
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4. The president shall have power to convene the board whenever he 
may think proper. 

5. The board may meet without being called by the president—but 
shall not proceed to business, until the president shall have notice of 
their sitting. 

6. In the absence of the president, the director having the highest 
interest shall preside. Provided he be not the treasurer. 

7. The board shall transact all the affairs of the company. 

8. The board shall have power to pass laws directing the members to 
provide insured buildings with buckets.—And ordering the removal of 
nuisances, from which danger may be apprehended, cleaning of chim- 
neys, &c. 

9. The board shall class the buildings insured into four classes— 
distilleries, dangerous, hazardous, and safe buildings. 

Dangerous buildings are those which are rendered more liable to 
catch fire, by their proximity to others and the nature of the business, 
or goods kept therein. 

Hazardous buildings are those for which extraordinary danger is to 
be apprehended from either of the above causes. 

Safe buildings are those which are not exposed to extraordinary 
danger from any of the above causes. 

10. The classing shall not take place until the owner of such building 
shall have become a member. 

11. The secretary shall record the proceedings of the board. He shall 
keep in two bound books, lodged in different houses, a copy of the 
constitution both of which shall be signed by the members; and copies 
of every policy issued— 

He shall prepare and countersign policies and be entitled to 4s. for 
every policy, payable by the member receiving it—in full for all his 
trouble, finding books, stationary, &c. 

12. The board sha’l direct the form of the policies and they shall be 
signed by the presideat and two directors at least. 

13. The board shall endeavour to procure an act of Assembly incor- 
porating the company; authorising some speedy mode of recovery—em- 
powering tenants of qualified estates to bind buildings in the hands of 
tenants in expectancy after the dissolution of the particular estate— 
and giving priority to the company’s claims over all others under the 
conditions and restrictions mentioned in the 2d section of Art. ITI. 


ART. V. 
Of the manner of making up losses. 


Sect. 1. As soon as any accident of fire shall have happened the 
party injured shall prefer his claim to the board by handing to the 
president or some one of the directors a statement of his loss upon oath. 
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Such claim shall be made when the party shall be in town, within 
three days; if without the town but within the county, within three 
weeks ; if without the county but within the state, within three months; 
if without the state but within the United States, within six months; 
and if without the United States, within one year— 

No claim shall be received or liable to be satisfied after those periods. 

2. The board shall proceed to consider whether it be the interest of 
the company to erect a new building or pay the value of the destroyed 
one, and this shall be determined within twelve days. If it be not de- 
termined within that time the company shall be liable to the payment 
of the valuation money. 

3. The board shall record their decision, and deliver a copy of it to 
the claimant, and put up copies of it at the court house and four other 
places in the town of Newbern. 

4. If the board think proper to build they will set up the work at 
public outcry, to the lowest bidder, taking security, and they will see 
that the building be erected without delay. They will by law fix the © 
time within which buildings of different value or size shall be put up. 

5. In case of erecting a new building, the company shall be entitled 
to a draw back of——per cent, for every year that the burnt build- 
ing stood up; to a draw back of 25 per cent if the fire first began in such 
building, if it be a distillery; of 20 per cent, if it be a dangerous building ; 
of 15 per cent. if it be a hazardous one; and of 10 per cent. if it be a 
safe one. 

6. As soon as the board shall have ascertained the precise sum due to 
the claimant; the Treasurer and Secretary shall calculate and shall 
divide the loss upon every hundred pounds value of insured buildings; 
so that when safe buildings shall pay 6d. hazardous ones shall pay 8d; 
dangerous one 10d; distilleries 1s; and make a statement of every sum 
due on each policy, and present the same to the board. 

7. When the same shall have been found rightly adjusted, the Presi- 
dent shall sign it and the Secretary furnish a copy to each member of 
the sum due on his policy. 

The division shall be made at so much per cent. on the stock. 

8. The members in case of accidents by fire shall pay their share of 
the sum required to make up the loss, by installments, whenever it shall 
exceed one per cent. viz. paying one per cent. at the end of every thirty 
days, till the whole is paid. 


ART. VI. 
Of the manner of amending this constitution. 


Sect. 1. Amendments to this constitution when necessary shall be 
proposed by the board, and when ratified by two thirds of the votes of 
the company shall be binding like the original articles. 
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2. The board of the application of members possessing one fourth of 
the stock shall call a meeting of the company.—And the meeting so 
called may originate and ratify amendments, which shall be of like 
force as those mentioned in the preceding section, if approved of by 
three fourths of the votes of the company. 

In the board each director shall have one vote, and the President the 
casting one. 

In the meeting of the company, each member shall have one vote, but 
those whose share in the stock shall be of £500 shall have two votes, 
those whose share shall be of £750 shall have three votes, and those 
whose share shall be of £1000 four votes and so on. 


Observation. 


THE sum of £80,000 required for the company’s stock is supposed to 
be the value of one half of the buildings in the town of Newbern. 

The fire which happened last Saturday® destroyed buildings to the 
amount of £1000. Reckoning that up an average such a loss should be 
sustained every year. The company who insures one half of the build- 
ings would lose £500: which would require that every building should 
contribute five eights per cent, or twelve and six pence on every hundred 
pounds value. Should a greater or less number of buildings be insured, 
the risk must be greater or smaller, but being borne by a greater or 


smaller number of persons, will remain in the same proportion to the 
benefit accruing from it. 


FIRE INSURERS TO MEET AT PALACE’ 
NEWBERN, November 8 


The plan for a MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, which 
appeared in the last Gazette being approved by persons willing to insure 
buildings to the amount of £50,000: it is requested that the gentlemen 
who have testified their approbation, and those who are willing to give 
it theirs, would meet at the Palace, on Monday morning ot 10 o’clock. 


*“On Monday morning [Nov. 17], this town was visited by a conflagration, more destructive in 
its pak cme than the one we recorded a fortnight ago, and more alarming from the impossibility of 
its comp & to accident or 
=i... discovered, at 2 o'clock in the morni , on the outside and in the back part of 
a building o ‘Mr. —— Harvey, which was used as a ware ouse, Of, Sn emaee ot Sbaven sieeat ane 
‘ederal lane. Notwithstanding the exertions of the inhabitants, ec an ware howe, and Mr 
ouse 


ee Capt. Forbes’, two houses and store, Mr. Tagert’s aiine L ho ware house, and 
Hamilton and Mr. Robertson's stores were destroyed. Mr. Kean’s store, ware house and ‘and other build: 
ngs, Mr. Lawrence's dwelling house, ame ene Care beam, © Dr. Osborn’s house and those occupi 
b oy Mr. M’Calop and Mr. James Davis, were consumed; the fire reaching in this direction to the 
where the Inat conflagration stopped. ‘On the south side of Federal lane Mr. Simpson's property and 
that of Mrs. Gaston were burnt down. Mr. uaeey © ond Be. Smith's store were blown up. 
Pe reward ot Cote es ty Se this town, to any one who will discover any 
who were the authors of this calamity, able on conviction; and should the discovery 
‘made by a slave part af the reward will be to the purchase of his freedom, and the re- 
St him.” North-Carolina Gazette, Nov. 174. 
tN oretine Gazette, Nov. 8, 1794. 
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ORDINANCE REGULATING SLAVES* 


At a meeting of the Commissioners, Nov. 25, 1794, the following orders 
were entered into. 


ORDERED, That no slave be allowed to hire him or herself out by the 
day, or otherwise, unless he or she has a badge, from the commissioners, 
made of tin or some other metal, sewed or fastened upon some conspic- 
uous part of his or her outside garment; which badge is to be renewed 
every year, his or her master or mistress, paying five shillings for each 
badge—And for each breach of this order, the slave to be whipped 
twenty lashes, and the hirer to forfeit twenty shillings. 

Ordered, That no slave shall be entitled to such badge, unless owned 
by an inhabitant of said town, or is hired by the year to such inhabitant. 

Ordered, That every negro, belonging to the county found in town, 
without a pass, from his master, mistress or overseer, shall be taken up 
and received twenty lashes, on his bare back. 

Ordered, That all slaves, having corn, pease, poultry, rice, fodder, 
pork, beef, meal, or any other articles for sale without license in writ- 
ing, from his her or their master, mistress or overseer, shall be taken 
up and whipped, not exceeding twenty lashes, and the articles taken 
from such slave, or slaves, secured and advertised for the term of ten 
days, and the owner may have notice, but if the articles are perishable, 
they may be sold next day, at the Court-House, between sunrise and 
nine o’clock, and the money kept ten days, unless the owner shall sooner, 
appear and claim: in which case the said owner shall be entitled to 
receive one half the effects or half the money they sold for, and the 
other half to go to the use of the person or persons who seized and 
secured the same and who are to keep the whole if no owner shall in 
due time appear. 

Ordered, That no slave be allowed to sell or hawk about in the streets, 
any kind of liquor, fruit, or cakes of any description under penalty of 
forfeiting the whole they thus expose to sale, and be liable to be 
whipped, not exceeding twenty lashes, at the discretion of any Justice 
of Peace. 

Ordered, That no slave be allowed to keep house in town, under 
penalty of receiving twenty lashes on his or her bare back and sold for 
ten days, and the money arising therefrom, after paying charges, to be 
paid to the town treasurer for the benefit of the town, except they reside 
on their owners ground, who shall enter into bond in the sum of five 
pounds for the good behaviour of such slave or slaves, and take out a 
licence from the commissioners for which he or they shall pay 20s. 


* North-Carolina Gazette, Dec. 6, 1794. 
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Ordered, That for the future if any of the inhabitants of the town 
shall suffer their chimney to be on fire, so that the flame shall be seen 
above the chimney, every such inhabitant shall forfeit the sum of forty 
shillings, to be recovered as other fines or town taxes, and applied to 
the use of the town. 


ORDINANCE REGULATING DUTIES OF POLICEMEN® 


DIRECTIONS for the WATCH. 


1st. THE gentlemen who compose the Newbern watch, being formed 
and divided into classes, those who are to be next on duty will meet at 
the watch house, at nine o’clock in the evening, when the church bell 
will ring to inform every description of persons, that the watch are then 
on duty.— 

2d. They are to agree among themselves as to the different streets, and 
parts of the town, where each will perform his duty, and if convenient, 
they are to return to the watch-house within the hour, there to remain 
until the succeeding hour, when they shall again go on duty, and so in 
like manner continue to inspect the streets, and other parts of the 
town, until day light, calling out at suitable times and places the hour 
of the night, and any other circumstance they may judge proper, for 
the information of the inhabitants.— 

3d. The gentlemen on watch, are to use their best endeavours to 
prevent house breaking, and thieving, of every kind, and to seize and 
secure every person found committing, or attempting to commit any 
such offences, and cause them to appear the next day before some 
Justice of the Peace, to answer for such misconduct and be dealt with 
as the law directs.— 

4th. The watch will take up all suspicious and disorderly persons, 
who may be found in or strolling about the streets, after nine o’clock at 
night, if free persons and the watch judge it necessary, confine them 
until morning, when a report of them is to be made to some Justice of 
the Peace; or they may be discharged, if the watch think it proper, but if 
the person so taken up, be a slave the same may be punished at the 
discretion of the watch, by whipping not exceeding twenty lashes, and 
may be ordered home or kept confined till morning, and then discharged, 
unless the slave so taken up, hath a proper permit or pass and can 
satisfy the watch that he ought not to be detained, or punished.— 

5th. The watch men are to use their endeavours to suppress all dis- 
orderly houses, and proceedings, and for that purpose make report, of 
all such as come tv their knowledge, to the commissioners of the town, 
that they may take measures for punishing such proceedings.— 


* North-Carolina Gazette, Dec. 6, 1794. 
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6d. If any slave not having a proper pass, or permit for the purpose, 
from the master, mistress, overseer or person, whom they serve, shall be 
found in the night time, having in their possession, or offering for sale 
any corn, pease, wheat or rice, meal or flour, beef or pork, wax, tallow 
or lard, turkeys or geese, butter or cheese, or other articles which must 
be supposed, to have been stolen, such slave is to be confined until next 
morning; and report thereof be made to some Justice of the Peace, that 
said slave may be dealt with, agreeable to law; the goods or articles 
found on such slave, are to be secured and publicly advertised, for the 
term of ten days, that the owner may have notice, but if the articles are 
perishable, they may be sold next day at the courthouse, between sun- 
rise and 9 o’clock, and the money kept, until the expiration of ten days, 
unless the owner shall sooner appear and claim, in which case the said 
owner shall be entitled to receive, the one equal half of the effects so 
taken, the other half to remain to the use of the person or persons, who 
seized and secured the same; and who is to keep the whole, in case no 
owner shall in due time appear.— 

7th. Should any white free person, be found trading in the night time, 
with any slave, not having a proper permit for the purpose, the watch 
are required to prosecute such person, on the act of Assembly for that 
purpose, or to make information thereof to the commissioners, or some 
Justice of the Peace, that prosecution may be had thereon.— 

8th. On discovering any danger by fire, one of the watch will im- 
mediately ring the church bell, one other of them will inform the per- 
son, who has the care of the water engine, and the others are to alarm 
the persons near where the greatest danger appears, and use their 
utmost endeavours, to assist those in distress.— 

The commissioners of the town, depend much on the prudence and 
discretion of the watch, but should any further duties be necessary, they 
will from time to time be communicated to the gentlemen, who may 
then compose the Newbern watch.— 


HORSE RACES AT HALIFAX* 


HALIFAX RACES 


WILL commence on the 25th, 26th and 27th of October next, free for 
any horse, mare or gelding—aged nags carrying 130 lb. 6 years old 
120 lb. 5 years old 110 lb. 4 years old 100 lb. and 3 years old 86 lb.— 
From the present appearance of the subscription, the above purse will 
be worthy contending for. Those who have not yet subscribed, may 
have an opportunity by applying to Mr. T. Barnes, or to Mr. J. 
Rhymes, 23. 


%” The North-Carolina Journal. Oct. 1, 1798. 
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WINNERS OF THE HALIFAX RACES” 


On Thursday, the 25th ult. the RACES commenced on Willie Jones’s 
ground, near this town: (Halifax) The first day’s purse, 3 mile heats, 
| was wone with great ease, at 2 heats, by Col. Ashe’s horse Wildair; 
| beating Mr. Bullock’s noted horse Collector, Mr. F. Young’s horse 
Farmer, Mr. W. Alston’s horse Mousetrap, and Mr. James Wilkinson’s 
horse Omega. The 2d day’s one mile heats, won by Major Francis 
- Pugh’s horse President; beating Mr. Tillery’s Beeswax, Arthur Jones’s 

Mousetrap, Mr. Etherton’s Cupid, Mr. Thorn’s Fearnought, Mr. L. 
Long’s Bullrock, and Mr. Foort’s Mark Anthony mare. The 3d day’s, 
two mile heats, won by Mr. Foort’s Nancy Alston; beating Major F. 
Pugh’s Solicitor, Mr. Drew’s mare Miss Mordecai, Mr. Young’s Farmer, 
and Mr. Etherton’s Cupid. 


1) The North-Carolina Journal, Nov. 12, 1798. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


History or NortH CAroLina Baptists. By George Washington Paschal. Vol. 
I, 1663-1850. (Raleigh: The General Board of the North Carolina Baptist 
State Convention. 1930. Pp. xii, 572. $3.00.) 

This book is something more than the story of a single religious 
group; it is to a large extent a history of religious conditions in 
colonial North Carolina, written, of course, from a Baptist point 
of view. That a history written from any particular point of view— 
sectarian, political, sectional, or what not—cannot be altogether im- 
partial and free from preconceived views, seems too obvious a proposi- 
tion to be open to debate. The most that can be demanded of the 
author of such a history is that he try to divest himself, as far as 
possible, of the robes of the advocate, and strive to the best of his 
ability to shun the dangers and pitfalls inherent in the very nature 
of his undertaking. Although Professor Paschal has evidently tried 
to do this, nevertheless he arrives at many conclusions with which 
others beyond doubt will take issue. 

His work was undertaken, we are told in the preface, at the in- 
spiration of the Historical Commission of the Baptist State Conven- 
tion. Considering his purpose to produce a history of a particular 
denomination primarily for its own members, the author has con- 
ceived of his task upon a rather broad and liberal basis. Although 
such a history, he thinks, “should be written only by a Baptist who 
could appreciate Baptist ideas and sentiments” and “should correctly 
and fully set forth the religious life and work, the progress and 
doctrinal growth of the Baptists of North Carolina,” he realizes that 
the history of the North Carolina Baptists “cannot be disassociated 
from the general history of the denomination,” nor from the history 
of the other religious groups, especially the Quakers, Presbyterians, 
and Anglicans, with whom they came in constant contact in the 
colony. It is obvious, too, that the success of the Baptists in North 
Carolina, as well as of their rivals, was conditioned upon the social 
and economic life of the people ; and, also, that no history of religion 
in an age and a community in which such ideas of the relations of 
church and state prevailed as were dominant in eighteenth century 
England and her colonies, can disregard the political phases of the 
subject. 
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Professor Paschal is, I believe, the first North Carolina denomina- 
tional historian to appreciate these varied and complex aspects of his 
problem. Although he considers the Baptist churches in North Caro- 
lina as “almost indigenous,” he sees the necessity of setting them 
against the background of the ecclesiastical history of England and 
of her colonies. He then passes on to the religious and social condi- 
tions in North Carolina and to the early efforts and failures of the 
Quakers and the Anglicans to possess the field. He next takes up 
the coming into the colony of the General Baptists and their trans- 
formation into Particular Baptists, by whom the foundations of the 
Baptist denomination were firmly laid in the colony. Between 1750 
and 1760 came the Separate Baptists who, quickly spreading into 
every nook and corner of the colony, soon became the most numerous 
and important of the several Baptist groups in North Carolina. 
The author lists forty-eight Baptist churches which were organized 
in North Carolina between 1727 and 1776, inclusive. 

In addition to the chapters dealing with the origin, organization, 
doctrines, and expansion of the Baptists, Professor Paschal presents 
an interesting discussion of the struggle for supremacy between “those 
who fostered the religious ideals of the Establishment and the Dis- 
senters, especially the Baptists.” From the beginning of the colony, 
the religious policy of the Lords Proprietors and later of the crown, 
embraced two principles: (1) An Established Church and (2) Toler- 
ation for Protestants. Both principles are expressed in the charters 
of 1663 and 1665; in the several proposals and agreements of the 
Lords Proprietors to prospective settlers; in the instructions of pro- 
prietors and later of the king to the governors ; and in various vestry 
and toleration acts passed by the colonial assembly from time to time. 
That these policies were never fully and effectively carried out was 
due to many causes, one of which was the determined opposition of 
the Baptists to the Establishment. It was this phase of the religious 
struggle that carried it into colonial politics. Upon this “struggle for 
religious supremacy,” and the triumph of “Baptist principles” in 
1776, Professor Paschal very properly lays great emphasis, but to 
say that he makes an able presentation of the Baptist cause is not 
to say that one is prepared to accept all of his conclusions. To this 
reviewer at least it seems that Professor Paschal is unduly severe in 
his judgments of those early North Carolina Anglicans, whose chief 
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fault was that they thought in terms of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries rather than in terms of the twentieth. 

An interesting chapter is the one on the Baptists in the American 
Revolution. Perhaps the “democratic spirit” which “was especially 
strong among the Baptists” would have been sufficient in itself to 
determine their position in that struggle ; when their attitudes toward 
the Establishment is also considered, it is easily understandable why 
they took such a strong stand against the royal government. They 
made, as Professor Paschal shows, notable contributions not only 
to the military success of the revolt, but also to the constitutional 
principles on which it was based. Some question might be raised, 
however, as to the validity of some of his claims. For instance, he 
states (p. 455) that the authorship of the article on religious liberty 
in the constitution of 1776 “is ascribed” to Elder Henry Abbot, and 
later (p. 467) he speaks of Abbot, definitely, as “the author of the 
article guaranteeing religious freedom in our State Constitution.” 
However, there is another quite definite tradition, dating from the 
early nineteenth century, which “ascribes” the authorship of the 
same article to the Cape Fear free thinker, Cornelius Harnett. No 
contemporary documents have been found to substantiate either tradi- 
tion. Other illustrations might be cited from Professor Paschal’s 
book of statements originally modified by such words and phrases as 
“undoubtedly,” “doubtless,” “it seems that,” “tradition says,” ete., 
that with such modifications omitted, are afterwards repeated, 
as proven facts, without the citation of any additional evidence. 

A few slight errors due chiefly to misprints should be noted. The 
“Toleration Act of Parliament” was passed in 1689, not in 1789 
(p. 129). The name of the Albemarle antiquarian should be J. R. B. 
Hathaway (p. 143). In the footnote, p. 143, line 4, the date 1929 
obviously should be 1729. The statement (pp. 91 and 110) that the 
biennial act of 1715 deprived Quakers of “the right to vote” does 
not seem to this reviewer to be a correct construction of that act. The 
act does not require an oath of the voter unless his right to vote was 
challenged. In that case the proper official was required to administer 
to him an “Oath or Attestation” as to “his qualifications and ability 
to choose members of Assembly” (State Records of North Carolina, 
XXIII, 13). Moreover, the biennial act, which is chapter X of the 
Laws of 1715, should be read in connection with chapter 1X, Laws 
of 1715, which specifically provides that in every case in which the 
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law required an oath a Quaker might make his or her “solemn affirma- 
tion or declaration” except to give evidence in a crimina! cause, to 
serve on a jury, or to hold office (ibid., 11). It seems quite clear, 
therefore, that the attestation allowed in the biennial act was in- 
serted especially to protect, not to deny the right of Quakers to vote. 

But these are slight defects in an excellent piece of historical work. 
The reviewer is familiar with no other work on the religious history 
of North Carolina based on such painstaking and thorough research. 
It is written with the clearness, simplicity, and perfection of style 
which one would naturally expect of a scholar of Professor Paschal’s 
attainments. 

R. D. W. Connor. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





NONNULLA: MEMORIES, STORIES, TRADITIONS—MOrE OR LESs AUTHENTIC ABOUT 
NortH Carotmna. By Joseph Blount Cheshire. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1930. Pp. xviii, 255. $4.00.) 


The people of North Carolina welcome this book both on account 
of its author and its contents. The author, Bishop Cheshire of the 
Diocese of North Carolina, has long held a place of veneration and 
esteem in the affections of our people of all denominations. He is of 
primeval North Carolina stock, being descended from some of the 
first and most prominent families of the ancient Albemarle; he has 
always manifested love and pride for the land of his birth, and to it 
has devoted the long and illustrious labors of his life; he has been a 
diligent student of the history of our State and has collected much 
material on it in his private library, and has encouraged the col- 
lection of such materials by the libraries of our colleges and uni- 
versities. Not all, however, of Bishop Cheshire’s collections has been 
in the form of books and documents; much has been transmitted to 
him by oral tradition, and he has got much, too, from personal 
acquaintance with our greater men and from contemporary events 
of which he himself was a great part. Accordingly, it must be re- 
garded as a distinct gain that he has put this latter portion of his 
historical acquisitions into permanent form in an attractive volume, 
the stories of which fully justify the author’s hope that they will 
have an “interest as illustrating the life and history of our North 
Carolina people.” 
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A word may be said about the style. With Bishop Cheshire the 
style is the man; he began the work on his seventy-fifth birthday, 
and on March 27, 1931, completed his eighty-first year. And the 
style is that of one who from long use of important oral discourse 
tells a story in a free, easy, natural, conversational way. Doubtless 
those who are familiar with the cadences of his voice hear them ring 
in their ears as they read these stories—for them, as often for the 
stranger, “from his tongue flows speech sweeter than honey.” Occa- 
sionally, like the good product of our academies of former days that 
he is, he embellishes his narrative with a Latin phrase or Virgilian 
line, and once he translates into English verse some mediaeval 
monk’s Latin lines in praise of chanticleer. But, oh horror, the printer 
made him say “features” for “feathers”; the venerable author could 
not stand this and has made proper correction with pen and ink. 
Another marked feature of the style is the great wealth of anecdotes. 
They are to be found in every one of the forty stories and, revealing 
the author’s skill learned in his homiletic art, unfailingly illustrate 
his main topic. 

In the title the stories are said to be “more or less authentic.” 
All are authentic enough for the purpose for which they are told, 
but the author makes no great effort for absolute historical accuracy. 
Sometimes one finds statements which are given as matters of belief 
and do not quite coincide with what is told in the documents. An 
instance of this is the statement about the right of the town of Tar- 
borough in provincial days to elect a member of the lower house of 
Assembly. The author suggests that such right was granted in the 
original charter of 1760. But this charter as printed in the Colonial 
Records of North Carolina contains no such provision. Furthermore, 
Martin, in his History of North Carolina, I1, 306, says that in 1773 
the House refused to admit Henry Irwin (probably an ancestor of 
Bishop Cheshire), on the ground “that the town did not contain sixty 
families as required by the act of 1715,” although a charter author- 
izing the election of a member had lately been granted by Governor 
Josiah Martin. Full details may be found in the records of Assembly 
for 1773. But the nature of the stories is such that their excellence 
is not marred by an occasional inaccuracy of this kind. 

The first stories embody the author’s recollections of his boyhood 
home—of Tarborough (as it is spelled in this book), of Edgecombe 
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County, and of Conetoe Swamp. There are accounts of several 
families of this section, especially of the author’s relatives. So far 
from being uninteresting the reader would welcome more ramifica- 
tions. Among the men told of was Henry Irwin Toole, “politician 
and extreme Democrat,” the author’s grandmother’s only brother. 
One wishes that the Bishop had gone on to tell of the Mr. Toole at 
whose house Rev. Hugh McAden, the young Presbyterian minister, 
preached in 1756, and whom he “found unhappy in his notions of 
belief”; and of the “brother Toole” at whose meeting house near 
Tarborough Bishop Asbury preached in 1799 and 1801. 


To return to the stories: the reader finds here vivid pictures of 
many phases of life of the prosperous ante-bellum slaveholders of 
eastern North Carolina—of the houses, of the women of the house- 
hold, busy in superintending the industries of the female slave, card- 
ing and hackling, spinning and weaving, and making clothes, very 
unlike their sisters at that time in Raleigh, of whom a Tarborough 
girl reported after a visit that “the women sit around, and do nothing, 
just like the men.” The master was busy, too, for all manner of 
handicrafts were practiced on the old plantations. One for which 
Edgecombe was noted was the making of compost fertilizers, using 
for that purpose the marl beds and the vegetable matter from the 
swamps. These were piled in the fields in convenient compost heaps 
which also contained the carcasses of such dogs and mules and other 
animals as died on the plantation. Our author, a true son of Edge- 
combe, forgot the smell—no, psychologists tell us we never forget a 
smell, but he was too loyal to speak of it. One claim for the composts, 
however, the author in his enthusiasm fails to make, a claim which 
must be mentioned. Ruffin, in his Sketches of Lower North Carolina, 
says that in the compost for each acre were placed thirty bushels of 
cotton seed. If only our author had mentioned this fact he would 
have ended forever all that twaddle, so often found in government 
reports and agricultural papers, that cotton seed were not used for 
fertilizer until after the Civil War. Ruftin’s statement is decisive that 
they were so used before the war in Edgecombe, “the leading agricul- 
tural county in the state.” 

Although our author is a minister none of his stories is about 
clergymen and religion. He seldom mentions ministers, telling only 
an anecdote or two about some of the Kehukee (Primitive) Baptist 
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faith. One of these was Elder Joshua Lawrence, to whom the authors 
of the History of Edgecombe County devote so much space. Occupy- 
ing the pulpit of the Kehukee church on a hot summer day, Mr. 
Lawrence pulled off his coat, laid it across the pulpit, and said: 
“Now, brethren, I am going to preach a sermon so plain that the 
women and Negroes can understand it.” There is also a good anec- 
dote about Enos Womble, also of the Kehukee faith, who supposed 
that he was called to preach, but who was told by a shrewd old lady 
of his denomination that he had answered when the Lord called some 
one else. This Enos had got puzzled about God’s making the Devil, 
and had his perplexity removed by Reverend Owen of Tarborough, 
and went on his way rejoicing. 

The reader will be impressed by the great number of stories re- 
lating to lawyers and judges, probably three-fourths of the book being 
taken by them. This need not cause surprise. In his callow youth 
Bishop Cheshire “was designed to the study of law,” as Dryden 
would say; he studied under a son of the famous Judge Ruffin, Wil- 
liam Kirkland Ruffin, of whom he gives an interesting sketch. All 
through his volume, and all unconsciously, the author betrays his 
bent for lawyers and things of the law. He did not altogether put 
off the old man of law and his tales when he became a clergyman. 
And it is about lawyers that he writes his best stories, many of them 
the great men of the profession in this State, such as Haywood, 
Ruffin, Hoke, Saunders, Graham; also the famous Robert Potter, of 
whom Judge R. W. Winston has recently written most interestingly. 
Here is a rich fund of instructive anecdotes, some of it constituting 
a distinct contribution to our history, while it gives a close and 
intimate view of some of our greatest historical characters. These 
anecdotes are delightful, and so numerous that one hardly knows 
where to begin to speak of them. There is the little Negro girl at 
Pittsboro whom Judge George Howard approved as a witness because 
she knew that the punishment for perjury was “ears off and no sheer 
[share] in the Kingdom”; then there are the “Halifax juries,” one 
of which empanelled for a murder trial was adjudged by Mr. Barthol- 
omew F’, Moore, one of the defendant’s attorneys, “a pretty good jury 
for Halifax,” since “six of them had been tried for their lives them- 
selves.” The reviewer would say that the very best tale in the book 
is that of the shrewd but foolish-looking Negro who taking Dossey 
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Battle’s advice escaped punishment for stealing a sheep, by dis- 
pensing with a lawyer and pleading in court only “Baa, baa,” to the 
charge against him, and who afterwards settled his fee to Battle 
in the same coin. The story of Judge John Haywood’s method of 
examining applicants for law license is a close second. But there is 
in this volume much variety and every one can choose for himself. 

There are many other good stories—of hunting turkeys and bears ; 
of the bear hunter caught in his own trap; of fish that will not bite 
until the change of the moon; of Negro lore; of madstones; of ne’er 
do-wells, like Little Jimmie Dickson, who claim kin with the best 
families; of gamecocks; of shooting at a witch with a silver bullet 
and killing a black cat ; of Ezekiel Polk, the grandfather of President 
James K. Polk, whose tomb bore a long epitaph of his own composing, 
ending with the lines: “First-fruits and tithes are odious things, and 
so are Bishops, Priests, and Kings.” General Hoke’s account of the 
capture of Plymouth is here told with more detail than anywhere 
else. 

In general our historic literature is richer because of this volume ; 
its stories will be read and told with pleasure for many generations. 

G. W. Pascnat. 

WAKE Forest, N. C. 





Tue SovurH as a Conscious Mrnoriry, 1789-1861. By Jesse T. Carpenter, 
Ph.D. (New York: New York University Press. 1930. Pp. x, 315. $4.50.) 


Dr. Carpenter’s solid volume prepared as a doctoral dissertation 
at Harvard University, is an elaborate development of the thesis that 
“the South of pre-Civil War days was itself a conscious minority 
struggling with the problem of political control by numerical major- 
ities from the formation of the Constitution in 1787 to the stroke 
for independence in 1861” ; that the existence of a unified Southern 
minority consciously striving for so long a time towards a common 
goal was most conducive to the discovery and exhaustion of all sources 
of protection upon which minorities might conceivably rely; and 
that in the seventy years which preceded the sectional struggle there 
evolved in the South four major sources of minority protection which 
succeeded each other in general chronological order. The first was 
the principle of local self-government from the establishment of the 
government to the Missouri Compromise. The second was the prin- 
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ciple of the concurrent voice of the twenties, the thirties, and the 
forties. The third was the principle of constitutional guarantees, 
strongest in the period from the Compromise of 1850 to the election 
of Abraham Lincoln. The fourth was the principle of independence. 

Thus having defined his task the author devotes a chapter to the 
discussion of the South as a section and as a minority and to the de- 
velopment there of a sense of oppression which he holds to be the 
fountain of political thought. The third chapter is a discussion of the 
principle of local self-government in relation to the Constitution 
of the United States as it developed in the South. The fourth is 
an elaborate discussion of the principle of the concurrent voice, with 
its application in each branch of government and in political parties. 
The fifth dealing with the principle of constitutional guarantees, 
discusses the theory of constitutional limitations and the application 
of the doctrine to various questions of the period. The sixth discusses 
the rise of the secession movement, its causes, and the various de- 
fenses set up for it. The concluding chapter deals with the applica- 
tions of the protective principles in the Confederate Constitytion. 

There is little that is new in the book. Dr. Carpenter correctly 
interprets his part as that of “a compiler and organizer, helping those 
who then saw as through a glass darkly, to place their ideas in a form 
more readily available for anyone who may wish to understand the 
peculiar political theories of the Old South.” That, however, does 
not lessen the value of his work. He has presented in orderdly ar- 
rangement a vast amount of valuable material, gathered widely, and 
illustrating clearly the political theories upon which the ante-bellum 
South relied in its struggle to maintain its institutions. The result 
is at once an illuminating and valuable study and a most useful 
handbook of Southern political theory. 

J. G. pp Rovtnac Haminton. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





Tue TrRANs-Mississiprp1 West. Edited by James F. Willard and Colin B. 
Goodykoontz. (Boulder: University of Colorado. 1930. Pp. xi, 366.) 


The Trans-Mississippi West, a collection of sixteen papers read 


at a conference held at the University of Colorado in 1929, deals 
with various problems of westward expansion. The essays, of varying 
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length and merit, are arranged in five groups. Herbert E. Bolton’s 
paper on the Spanish Borderlands constitutes the first division. 

Bolton traces in a few bold strokes of the pen the exploration, 
colonization, and settlement of the Spanish colonial empire in the 
New World. The main body of the paper deals with the borderlands 
of the United States. Mr. Bolton’s paper is a brilliant analysis of 
the Spanish influences in what is now the southern part of the 
United States. It explodes the fallacious teachings that Spain failed 
as a colonizing power. It treats of the threefold purpose of the border- 
land settlements ; namely, as a defense against rival colonizing powers, 
to aid and encourage the growth of trade, and for missionary activ- 
ities. The borderlands become a center of conflict of different civiliza- 
tions, and some of the most significant factors of the Southwest are 
the direct results of the Spanish influences. 

The second group of essays treats of various phases of western 
missions. The most interesting and most illuminating essay in this 
group is “Protestant Missions and Education” by Colin B. Goody- 
koontz. Motivated by missionary zeal, the dream of “manifest 
destiny,” and sectarian rivalry, the Protestant churches rendered 
valient services and made valuable contributions to the West. They 
sent out missionaries, teachers, and doctors, established schools and 
founded colleges, and planted settlements. The Congregational 
Church in its organization of the “Board of National Popular Edu- 
cation” approximated the teachers agency and matrimonial bureau 
of the present day. Much of the influence of New England on the 
West is traceable to the hundreds of teachers sent out by the Board, 
and to the many schools and colleges established through their 
influence. 

A. B. Hulbert directs attention to the old dispute of Mareus Whit- 
man’s part in the winning of Oregon. He emphasized important 
phases of Whitman’s career, neglected because of the Bourne-Eells 
dispute. He also uses this dispute to show how writers may and do 
misuse source materials to prove a preconceived idea. The most 
valuable part of the paper is that which calls attention to much 
unworked source materials on Whitman. The foregoing point is the 
only justification the reviewer can see for G. J. Garraghan’s paper 


on Nicholas Point. 
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The three papers on western transportation are rather detailed and 
tedious. L. R. Hafen makes the Mormon Hand Cart Migration ap- 
pear more successful and of greater significance than is generally 
believed. Professor Parish depicts the hardships of the sea voyage, 
compares and contrasts those who went to California by sea with 
those who went by land, and reaches the conclusion that the latter 
class had much more significance to the mining region than the 
former. Louis Pelzer tells how the knowledge that cattle could be 
fattened during the winter on the dry grasses of the Plains was 
accidentally discovered and gradually diffused. There is a curious 
contradiction found on page 143, where the author says the “cattle 
grew sleek and fat on the cured winter grasses,” and on page 146, 
where it is stated that the animals came out of their winter rest 
“poor and scrawny” whereas they went in “in the fall, fat and 
hearty.” In spite of such contradictions, the paper is valuable in 
showing how the cattle drives began and flourished. 

The papers on the Frontier in literature are in line with the work 
of such scholars as Hazard, Rusk and Dondore which emphasizes the 
influence on the Frontier in American literature. P. H. Boynton 
anlayzes the processes by which the Frontier transforms the fronties- 
men. W. S. Campbell contrasts the Plains Indian of real life with 
the Indian depicted by such writers as Longfellow and Cooper. He 
seems, however, in the closing paragraphs to reverse himself and to 
accept the characterization of the Indian given by the earlier writers. 
Miss Hazard shows how the Frontier brought out the qualities of the 
braggart, swash-buckler, rogue, gambler, and rake and thus produced 
the American picaresque. 

Six round table papers form the last division of the volume. Two 
of the papers deserve special consideration. E. C. Barker, an eminent 
authority in westward expansion, has written a brilliant criticism of 
the literature of Texas, the Mexican War, and the acquisition of 
California. He finds that most writers have entered this field with 
psychological attitudes and preconceived views as to the causes and 
motives of westward expansion, which mar the trustworthiness of 
their research. This criticism by Professor Barker brings out very 
clearly the contrasting viewpoints of two schools of historical writers. 

The paper by Walter P. Webb contrasts the conditions of settle- 
ment on the Eastern Wooded Frontier and the great, level, arid, 
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treeless plains beyond the 98th meridian. The western advance was 
halted by new conditions and new problems, and it was not until 
the industrial revolution produced the revolver, the windmill, the 
barbed-wire fence, and agricultural machines, like the McCormick 
reaper, that the Great Plains were conquered and settled. 

The volume is singularly free from typographical errors, though 
on page 164 Back-Tratlers from the Middle Border is written “Black- 
Trailers.” The volume has an adequate and usable index. The 


editors are to be commended for giving the public this valuable 
collection of essays on the frontier. 


F. M. Green. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Europe and the American Cwtl War. By Donaldson Jordan and 
Edwin J. Pratt. (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. 
Pp. xii, 299. $4.00.) 


A History of Colonial America. By Oliver P. Chitwood. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1931. Pp. xiii, 811. $3.75.) 


Slave-Trading in the Old South. By Frederick Bancroft. (Balti- 
more: J. H. Furst Company. 1931. Pp. 415.) 


Memorials of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, Edited 
by Frank Smith. (Boston: Privately printed. 1931. Pp. lvii, 569.) 


The Introduction of Farm Machinery in its Relation to the Pro- 
ductivity of Labor in the Agriculture of the United States during the 
Nineteenth Century. By Leo Rogin. [University of California Pub- 
lications in Economics, volume 9.] (Berkley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1931. Pp. ix, 260.) 


Lineage Book, National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Colonists. Volumes II and III. Compiled by Ruby Haskins Ellis 
and Anna Petty Neel. (Washington. 1930. Pp. 391, 390.) 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina 
Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates of any of these pub- 
lications is requested to send them to A. R. Newsome, Secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The 
supply thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North 
Carolina history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and 
students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has announced 
the award of a fellowship for 1931-32 to Dr. B. H. Branscomb, 
Professor of New Testament Literature, Duke University, for a 
comparative study of Jewish and Christian ethics in the First and 
Second Centuries. 


On June 30, the Bloomsbury chapter, Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, unveiled a marker on State Highway No. 90, about one and one- 
half miles east of Raleigh, at the site of Ingleside, the home built by 
John Ingles, revolutionary soldier, in 1800 and later occupied by 
Charles Manly. The marker was presented by Mrs. R. N. Simms, 
regent, and addresses were made by Attorney-General Dennis G. 
Brummitt and E. B. Jeffress, Chairman of the State Highway 
Commission. 


A granite monument provided through Congressional appropria- 
tion was unveiled at Roberta, Georgia, on June 6, to Benjamin Haw- 
kins, who died in Georgia in 1816 while serving as agent of the 
United States among the Creeks and general superintendent of all 
the Indian tribes south of the Ohio River. Mr. Wm. J. Andrews, 
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of Raleigh, a descendant of Hawkins, represented North Carolina 
at the exercises. Benjamin Hawkins, 1754-1816, was born in Gran- 
ville, now Warren, County, North Carolina. He was educated at 
Princeton and served his state and country in many capacities during 
and after the Revolution. He served in the state legislature, Conti- 
nental Congress, and the United States Senate. His interest in the 
Indians and his experience in negotiation with them prompted Wash- 
ington to give him the appointment as Indian agent in 1796. From 
this time until his death on June 6, 1816, Hawkins devoted his life 
to the Indians. 


Mr. Culver H. Smith, a graduate of Duke University and for 
several years an instructor in industrial history at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburg, has been selected by the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, working in codperation 
with the American Council of Learned Societies, to prepare “A 
Guide to the Opinion Forming Press of the United States.” Mr. 
Smith’s work is part of an international project whose reports will be 
assembled and published at Paris in the interest of historical research. 


The Old Bute chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
unveiled on the courthouse square in Henderson on June 10, a 
marker to Chief Justice Leonard Henderson, of the state Supreme 
Court, 1829-33. The marker was presented by State Regent Mrs. 
S. P. Cooper and accepted for the city and county by Mayor I. B. 
Watkins. Addresses were made by Professor Archibald Henderson 
and Congressman John H. Kerr. 


Dr. Thorndike Saville, chief engineer of the department of Con- 
servation and Development, in codperation with the United States 
Beach Erosion Board and local organizations in New Hanover 
County, is carrying on investigations designed to determine methods 
of protecting historic Fort Fisher from threatening encroachments 
by the sea. In 1865 the shoreline opposite the northern mound 
was 700 feet from the centre of the mound, whereas today it is only 
150 feet. The shore has receded more than 150 feet since 1926, 
and the sea has already attacked the mound at the northern point 
of the fort. Fort Fisher is one of the most interesting and important 
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historic sites in the State. It kept Wilmington open as a centre of 
blockade-running until its fall after a terrific naval bombardment in 
January, 1865. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, delivered an address at the reunion of the Bobbitt 
family in Warren County, August 23. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson is the author of an extensive article in 
The Charlotte Observer, June 14, on the founding of Nashville, Tenn. 


Numerous historical articles on revolutionary North Carolina were 
published in the large sesquicentennial of the Guilford Battleground 
edition of the Greensboro Daily News, July 1. 


A marker was unveiled by the Boone Trail Memorial Association, 
June 21, on the Durham-Roxboro highway indicating a point on the 
early seventeenth and eighteenth century Trading Path to the 
Indians. 


“Letters of Alfred Thayer Mahan to Samuel A’Court Ashe, 1858- 
59,” 121 pages, edited by Rosa Pendleton Chiles, has been published 
as Number 4 of the Duke University Library Bulletin. There is a 
foreword by Captain Ashe and an introduction by the editor. 


The sesquicentennial of the Battle of Guilford Court House on 
March 15, 1781, was celebrated at the battleground near Greensboro 
on July 4. There was a parade, pageant and reénactment of the 
battle. The principal speaker was Major-General Frank R. McCoy, 
commander of the Fourth Corps Area of the United States Army. 


On August 18, the anniversary of the birth of Virginia Dare on 
August 18, 1587, was celebrated at Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Island, 
in connection with Homecoming Week for Dare County. The princi- 
pal speakers were Josephus Daniels and Cameron Morrison. The 
Roanoke Island Memorial Association owns the site of Fort Raleigh 
and holds annual celebrations in memory of the birth of the first 
English child in America. 
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In pursuance of a resolution of the General Assembly of 1931, 
North Carolina will participate in the celebration at Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia, October 16-19, of the sesquicentennial of the surrender of 
Cornwallis’ army to George Washington. The Congress of the United 
States has decreed that the celebration be national in scope. President 
Hoover is scheduled for the principal address. The following Com- 
mission has been appointed to represent North Carolina: Richard T. 
Fountain, Rocky Mount; Willis Smith, Raleigh ; Charles M. Whed- 
bee, Hertford; R. M. Hanes, Winston-Salem; Hugh Dortch, Golds- 
boro; D. Mae Johnson, Enfield; Mrs. J. H. Anderson, Raleigh ; 
W. A. Graham, Raleigh; Mrs. S. P. Cooper, Henderson; Dr. D. T. 
Smithwick, Louisburg; Lee B. Weathers, Shelby; John M. More- 
head, Stockholm, Sweden; F. M. Gresham, Charlotte; W. A. Hunt, 
Henderson; Carl Goerch, Washington; and Dr. A. R. Newsome, 


Raleigh. 


Accessions to the collections of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission during June, July and August include the following: 4,000 
pieces of Warren County Records, 1784-1829; reports on common 


schools in the counties to the General Superintendent of Common 
Schools, 1846-64; 27 North Carolina Almanacs, 1886-1913; 471 
Pasquotank County wills; one volume of the records of the North 
Carolina Good Roads Association, 1902-15; 4 account books of the 
firm of Waugh and Finley of Wilkesboro, 1815-27; 12 volumes of 
account, letter and invoice books of the firms of Adie & Hogg of 
Chapel Hill, Hogg & Adie of Hillsborough, John Hogg & Co. of 
Wilmington, Hogg & Ming of Fayetteville, John Hogg of Raleigh, 
and David Clark of Plymouth, 1798-1812; oath of allegiance signed 
by the members of the Fifth Provincial Congress, November- 
December, 1776; Laws for the Regulation of St. John’s Lodge, 
Number 3, Newbern (1803); Bye Laws of Unanimity Lodge, No. 
54, Edenton, by Charter from the Grand Lodge of North-Carolina 
and Tennessee (1810) ; and A Funeral Oration on the Most Worship- 
ful and Honorable Major General Richard Caswell, Grand-Master 
of the Masons of N. Carolina, delivered in Christ-Church, before St. 
John’s Lodge, No. 2, of Newbern, on Sunday, the 25th of November, 
5789. By Francois-Xavier Martin (1789). 
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The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy: Arthur C. 
Cole, Lincoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in the 
States? (The American Historical Review, July) ; Louis A. Warren, 
Abraham Lincoln, Senior, Grandfather of the President (The Filson 
Club History Quarterly, July) ; Grant Foreman, Some New Light 
on Houston’s Life Among the Cherokee Indians (Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, June); Allen Bowman, The Morale of the American 
Army in the Latter Half of 1776 (The Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, July) ; H. V. Ames, The Public Career of Benjamin 
Franklin. A Life of Service (The Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, July) ; Ben Dixon MacNeill, The Town of a Hun- 
dred Millionaries | Winston-Salem, N. C.] (North American Re- 
view, August); Charles Angoff and H. L. Mencken, The Worst 
American State, I (The American Mercury, September) ; Hoffman 
Nickerson, Yorktown, 1781 (iid.); Gerald W. Johnson, Bryan, 
Thou Shouldst Be Living (Harpers, September); J. T. Randall, 
George Washington and “Entangling Alliances” (The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, July) ; Claudius Murchison, Captains of Southern In- 
dustry (The Virginia Quarterly Review, July). 
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INDEX TO VOLUME VIII 
1931 


A 


A Bibliography of the History of 
Agriculture in the United 
States, received, 231; prize 
awarded for, 368. 

Collection of Acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, cited, 16n. 

Calendar of the Tennessee and 
King’s Mountain Papers from 
the Draper Collection of Manu- 
scripts, mentioned, 348. 

Funeral Oration on the Most Wor- 
shipful and Honorable Major 
General Richard Caswell, Grand 
Master of the Masons of N. 
Carolina, delivered in Christ- 
Church, before St. John’s Lodge, 
No. 2, of Newbern, on Sunday, 
the 25th of November, 5789, re- 
ceived, 490. 

History of the Cherokee Indians, 
article mentioned, 236. 

History of Coloniel America, re- 
ceived, 486. 

History of the Hope Congregation, 
in North Carolina, article men- 
tioned, 236. 

History of the People of the United 
States, cited, 457n. 

History of the Presidency, cited, 
437n. 

History of the Public Schools of 
North Carolina, received, 231; 
reviewed, 354. 

Negro Looks at His South, article 
mentioned, 370. 

New English Dictionary, cited, 1n. 

New Universal Dictionary of the 
Marine, cited, 1n. 

Rebel Colonel: His Strange Career, 
article mentioned, 236. 

Shell in the Radical Camp, or an 
Exposition of the Frauds of the 


Republican Party in South 
Carolina, cited, 177n. 

A Voice from South Carolina, cited, 
179n. 

Abbeville County, not represented in 
convention, 172. 

Abbeville Press and Banner, cited, 
290n. 

Abbott, Henry, ascribed that he wrote 
article on religious liberty, 476. 

Abraham Lincoln, mentioned, 228. 

Abraham Lincoln, Senior, Grandfather 
of the President, article men- 
tioned, 491. 

Abram of Chilhowey, present in coun- 
cil, 72. 

Abstracts from Augusta County Rec- 
ords, cited, 15n, 24n. 

Adams, John Quincy, mentioned, 436. 

Adams, Randolph G., contributed 
documents, 348. 

Adams, W. J., delivered historical ad- 
dress, 366. 

Addams, Jane, mentioned, 224. 

Adie & Hogg, account books received, 
490. 

Admire, George, signed petition, 344. 

Aldrich, Robert, cited, 183n. 

Alfred Moore Chapter, D. A. R., pre- 
sented portrait, 366. 

Allen, Arthur, innkeeper mentioned, 
2hin. 

Alston, W., horse lost race, 473. 

Alvord, C. W., work cited, 55n, 417n. 

Ambler, C. H., reviewed Slavery Agi- 
tation in Virginia, 1829-1832, 
358. 

American Automobile Association 
asked for information, 403. 

American colonies establishing west- 
ern boundary, 55. 

American Revolution, Baptists in, 476. 
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American War Mothers, North Caro- 
lina Chapter, unveiled marker, 
367. 

Ames, H. V., article mentioned, 491; 
work cited, 157n. 

An Account of the Cape Fear Coun- 
try, 1731, cited, 152n, 244n. 

An American Epoch. Southern Por- 
traiture in the National Picture, 
received, 136. 

An Essay on the Law of Bailments, 
cited, 329n. 

An Historical Detail of Seven Years 
Campaigns in North America 
from 1775 to 1782, mentioned, 
350. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. H., to represent 
North Carolina, 490. 

Anderson, W. A., made study, 138. 

Andrew Jackson and His Ward, An- 
drew Jackson Hutchings, article 
mentioned, 236. 

Andrews, E. W. and C. M., work 
cited, 11m, 147n. 

Andrews, Rena Mazyck, wrote article, 
370. 

Andrews, W. J., elected vice president, 
143; represented North Caro- 
lina, 487. 

Angoff, Charles, article mentioned, 
491. 

Annals of Augusta County, cited, 22n. 

Annals of Medical History, mentioned, 
139. 

Annals of Tazewell County, cited, 
17n. 

Annals of the American Pulpit, cited, 
289n. 

Anna ke hu jah, signed treaty, 109. 

Anneechah, signed treaty, 109. 

An nu chah of Tuskeega, present in 
council, 72. 

Appendigz to the Memorabilia of Fifty 

Years, containing Memorabilia 

of 1928, 1929, 1930. Memoir of 

Bishop Edward Rondthaler who 

Fell Asleep January 31, 1931. 

The Distinguished Community 

Award, received, 364. 
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Appendiz to the Memorabilia of Fifty 
Years, published, 367. 

Archibald De Bow Murphey Papers, 
cited, 428n. 

Arnett, A. M., awarded a grant-in- 
aid, 366; teaching in summer 
school, 368. 

Arrington, Mrs. Katherine Pendleton, 
elected director, 143; made ad- 
dress, 142. 

Arrington, Mary, on committee, 140. 

Arrowood, James, signed petition, 
344. 

Arthur, Gabriel, with expedition, 418. 

Arthur, J. P., work cited, 308n. 

Articles of treaty of peace made at 
Fort Henry with the Cherokee 
nation, 107. 

Art in the Early South, article men- 
tioned, 140. 

Ashe, John, administer the oaths, 260. 

Ashe, 8S. A., reviewed The Book of 
Wilmington, 131; work cited, 
261n, 316n, 429n. 

Asheville and Buncombe County, 


cited, 308n. 

Asheville Female College, name 
changed, 324n. 

Ata kulla kulla, present in council, 
71. 


Atkinson, Henry, appointed colonel, 
432n; mentioned, 456. 

Atlantic Monthly, article in men- 
tioned, 284. 

Atta kul'la’kulla, signed treaty, 109. 

Atmore, William, crossed river on 
ferry, 245; favorably impressed 
with ordinary, 250; reached 
Ocracoke Bar, 12. 

Attusah, signed treaty, 109. 

Auld, James, emigrated to North 
Carolina, 245. 

Augusta arsenal, Sherman at, 43. 

Augusta County ordinary rates, 24. 

“Autobiography of Martin Van 
Buren,” cited, 457n. 

“Autobiography of William Few,” 

article cited, 253n. 
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Avery, Waightstill attended meeting, 
64; made speech, 74, 88, 99, 
110; present in council, 71; re- 
lated experience, 249; sent let- 
ter to Caswell, 55n; signed ap- 
pointment, 112; signed letter, 
113; signed order, 115; signed 
treaty, 109; sketch of, 60n. 

Avery, W. W., attended court, 301; 
sketch of, 301n. 

Awo Yah, signed treaty, 109. 

Aydolette, Frank, made announce- 
ment of appointment, 232. 


B 


Baker, Abner, signed petition, 344. 
Baker, Obediah, signed petition, 344. 
Baker, Sibeyley, signed petition, 344. 
Balch, C. P., at Duke University, 366. 
Ball, William Lee, mentioned, 444. 
Bancroft, Frederick, Slave-Trading in 
the Old South, received, 486. 
Barbour, James, mentioned, 456. 
Barbour, Phillip P., delivered speech, 
445; votes received, 435n. 
Barker, E. C., paper mentioned, 484. 
Barnes, James A., article mentioned, 
236. 
Barnes, T., persons may subscribe to 
races by applying to, 472. 
Barnett, John, wrote about inability 
to get mail, 381. 

Barnhart, John D., wrote article, 370. 

Barns, Benjamin, signed petition, 344. 

Barr, Stringfellow, wrote article, 140. 

Barringer, Thomas, tells of coquette, 
389. 

Bartleson, Richard, signed petition, 
344. 

Barton, Isaac, performed marriage 
ceremony, 399. 

Baruch, Bernard M., on commission, 
233. 

Bashinsky, Mrs. L. M., delivered ad- 
dress, 139. 

Bason, W. H., suggested documents 
for publication, 341. 

Bass, Andrew, gave land, 209n. 
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Bassett, J. S., work cited, 153n, 437n. 

Bates, G. W., attended court, 301. 

Bath, ship sailed from, 2. 

Battle, Dossey, mentioned, 481. 

Battle, K. P., work cited, 428n, 453n. 

Battle, Mrs. S. Westray, absent, 143. 

Battle of Alamance, mentioned, 403. 

Battle of Guilford Court House, cele- 
brated, 489. 

Battle of King’s Mountain, book on, 
348; celebration of, 138. 

Battle of Lexington, news of reached 
North Carolina, 379. 

Baxter, John, attended court, 301; 
sketch of, 302. 

Baxter, George W., mentioned, 318. 

Beale, Howard K., The Critical Year: 
A Study of Andrew Johnson 
and Reconstruction, reviewed, 
126. 

Beasley, Thomas, owed account, 251”. 

Beaufort County, not represented in 
convention, 172. 

Beaufort, ships sailed from, 3. 

Bechler, John Christian, mentioned, 
204. 

Bellamy, John D., on state commis- 
sion, 235. 

Benbury, Thomas, note of, cited, 8n. 

Benton, Thomas H., mentioned, 449. 

Bernard, Simon, mentioned, 449n. 

Betsey, mentioned, 2. 

Beveridge, A. J., work cited, 35n. 

Beverly, Robert, work cited, 19n. 

Bibb, George M., graduated from 
Hampden-Sidney College, 286. 

Bidgood, Lee, work cited, 417n. 

Bids for Carrying United States 
Mails, document, 207. 

Big Bullet, killed, 62; six hundred 
dollars reward for murderer of, 
6. 

Big White Owl of Natchy Creek, 
present in council, 71. 

Bingham, Samuel, established paper, 
431n. 

Bingham School, started paper, 132. 

Bingham, William, started school, 
132. 
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Biographical History, cited, 316n. 

Biographical History of North Caro- 
lina, cited, 429n. 

Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of 
the American Revolution, men- 
tioned, 349. 

Blackwell, Tench, said that Ku Klux 
prevented voting, 181. 

Blair, Mrs. David H., on state com- 
mission, 235. 

Blair, John J., elected director, 143; 
on committee, 140. 

Blair, Justice, mentioned, 158. 

Blanch, L. E., reviewed A History of 
the Public Schools of North 
Carolina, 354. 

Bledsoe, Isaac, witnessed signing of 
treaty, 109. 

Blessings under the Proposed Consti- 
tution, documents, 117. 

Bloom, Sol., on commission, 233. 

Bloomsbury chapter, Daughters of the 
Revolution, unveiled marker, 
487. 

Blount, Frederick §8., disapproved 
close relatives marrying, 386. 

Blount, William, appointed delegate, 
118n. 

Board of Trade, mentioned, 260; com- 
plained to by Arthur Dobbs, 
266. 

Bobbitt family, held reunion, 488. 

Boggs, Ralph S8., read paper, 143. 

Bolton, Herbert E., his article men- 
tioned, 483. 

Bond, Horace M., wrote article, 370. 

Boone, Daniel, mentioned, 405. 

Boone Trail Memorial Association, un- 
veiled marker, 489. 

Bowden, Clem, cited, 180n. 

Bowen, Christopher C., not allowed to 
take his seat, 184. 

Bowman, Allen, article mentioned, 491. 

Boyd, Adam, published paper, 375. 

Boyd, William K., attended meeting 

of American Historical Associa- 

tion, 232; work cited, 408n, 
428n, 
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Boynton, P. H., paper mentioned, 484. 

Brace, Ned, charges against, 292. 

Branscomb, B. H., awarded fellow- 
ship, 487. 

Bradshaw, William L., wrote article, 
370. 

Branch, John, in congress, 438n ; men- 
tioned, 434n. 

Brawley, Benjamin, reviewed, The 
Negro in American Civiliza- 
tion, 128. 

Braxton, Allen Caperton, work cited, 
161n. 

Brent, William Lee, mentioned, 450. 

Brevard Papers, cited, 389n. 

Briggs, Willis G., wrote article, 138. 

British History in the Nineteenth 
Century, cited, 458n. 

Brooks, Preston, attended Willing- 
ton Academy, 297. 

Brown, Cecil Kenneth, The State 
Highway System of North 
Carolina, received, 364. 

Brown, Bedford, mentioned, 439n. 

Brown, D., kept hotel, 199. 

Brown, Frank C., elected secretary- 
treasurer, 143. 

Brown, Mrs. Peyton, rendered folk 
songs, 143. 

Browning, James B., wrote article, 
140. 

Bruce, P. A., work cited, 15n. 

Bruce, W. C., work cited, 434n. 

Brummitt, Dennis G., made address, 
487. 

Brunswick, Port, ships clearing, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7. 

Bryan Papers, John H., cited, 386n. 

Bryan, Thou Shouldst Be Living, 
article mentioned, 491. 

Bryan, George §8., failed for nomina- 
tion for governor, 173. 

Bryan, John H., letter to quoted, 386. 

Bryan, Jonathan, signed treaty, 78. 

Bryson, William, sketch of, 324. 

Buckskin mentioned, 4. 

Buell, Don C., suggested a transfer 

for Sherman, 44. 
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Buffalo Settlement, mentioned, 408. 

Bullock, Charles J., work cited, 119n. 

Bullock, Leo: Hen:, petitioned the 
commissioners, 85. 

Burgwin, John, clerk of council, 345. 

Burrington, George, called the assem- 
bly together, 258. 

Burt, Armistead, quoted, 290. 

Burton, H. G., in congress, 438”. 

Busy, Samuel, signed petition, 344. 

Butler, A. P., trained at Willington 
Academy, 297. 

Butler, M. C., admitted a fair elec- 
tion had been defeated, 185; 
nominated for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, 173; presented platform, 
172. 

Butler, Pierce, letter to, 156. 

Butler, P. M., attended Willington 
Academy, 297. 

Bye Laws of Unanimity Lodge, No, 
54, Edenton, by Charter from 
the Grand Lodge of North- 
Carolina and Tennessee, re- 
ceived, 490. 

Byhan, Nathaniel, mentioned, 187. 

Byhan, Sophia, mentioned, 187. 

Bynum, J. G., attended court, 301; 
sketch of, 301n. 

Byrd, William, his record of Trading 

Path, 408. 

Joseph commission, 


syrns, W., on 


oon 
ate. 


C 


Caldwell, David F., sketch of, 301”. 

Caldwell, Joseph, mentioned, 355. 

Calhoun, Catherine, Waddel’s first 
wife, 287. 

Calhoun, John C., 287 ; 
prepared to enter Yale, 287; 
trained at Willington Academy, 
297. 

Calhoun, Patrick, died, 287. 

California, Sherman transferred to, 
44. 

Calvin H. Wiley Papers, cited, 386n. 

Camden Journal, cited, 175n. 


mentioned, 
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Cameron, Alexander, letter from, 65; 
mentioned, 62. 

Cameron, Thomas N., sponsored move- 
ment for reform in marriage 
law, 398. 

Campbell, James, mentioned, 9. 

Campbell, John, candidate for speaker, 
261. 

Campbell, John W., 
speaker, 452. 

Campbell, Ronald, made response, 138. 

Campbell, Thomas, bred to the sea, 9. 

Campbell, W. S., paper mentioned, 
4s4. 

Canaliskeeticowee, Cherokee deputy, 
signed treaty, 78. 

Canby, Henry Seidel, delivered ad- 
dress, 142. 

Candler, G. W., attended court, 302, 
326; mentioned, 3038, 325. 

Canning, George, mentioned, 458. 

Cannon, Gabriel, felt that arming 
militia caused trouble, 178. 

Cape-Fear Mercury, cited, 10n. 

Cape Fear, sailing time between 
Charleston and, 12; trade be- 
tween Wilmington and, 145. 

Capper, Arthur, on commission, 2% 

Captains of Southern Industry, ar- 
ticle mentioned, 491. 

Cardozo, F. L., nominated, 
toured the state, 174. 

Carpenter, Jesse T., The South as a 
Conscious Minority, 1789-1861. 
A Study in Political Thought, 
received, 231, reviewed, 481. 

Carpenter, Richard B., testimony of 
cited, 172n; nominated for gov- 
ernor, 173. 

Carroll, E. M., attended meeting of 
American Historical Associa- 
tion, 232; granted leave of ab- 
sence, 365. 

Carroway Mountains, in Randolph 
County, 411; mentioned, 406. 

Carson, J. P., work cited, 291n. 

Carter, Rebecca Peine, marricd Saun- 
ders, 430. 

Carter, Sam, arrived at home of, 189. 


vote on for 


173; 
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Carteret County, young and able- 
bodied men go to sea, 9. 

Carters, Col, commissioners at, 60. 

Caser, mentioned, 5. 

Cason, Clarence E., article mentioned, 

Caswell, Richard, chosen chairman, 
278; commissioned delegates to 
Cherokees, 61; elected delegate, 
118; letter sent to, [5n; men- 
tioned letter to, 383. 

Catawba Journal, cited, 402n. 

Catawba, Town of, mentioned, 410. 

Chamberlain, Attorney-General, toured 
the state, 174. 

Champion, William H., cited, 180n. 

Channing, E., work cited, 49n, 437n. 

Chaplin, Eliza, courted, 384. 

Chapman, Charles, made address, 142. 

Charleston Daily News, quoted, 169. 

Charleston, sailing time between Cape 
Fear and, 12. 

Charlotte, mentioned, 3. 

Chatterton, E. K., work cited, 1n. 

Cherokee Indians, expedition sent 
against, 57; tribe, claims, 56; 
mentioned, 422; made treaty at 
Lochaber, S. C., 56. 

Cheshire, Joseph Blount, elected presi- 
dent, 142; Nonnulla, Memories, 
Stories, Traditions More or Less 
Authentic, received, 231; re- 
viewed, 477. 

Chesnut, James, cited, 177n; felt that 
arming militia caused trouble, 
178. 

Chestnut of Teblicho and a new Town 
at its mouth, present in coun- 
cil, 72. 

Cheves, Langdon, mentioned, 438n. 

Chiles,. Rosa Pendleton, edited bulle- 
tin, 489. 

Chinisteska, Cherokee Deputy, signed 
treaty, 78. 

Chisholm vy. Georgia, mentioned, 156. 

Chitty, Joseph, work cited, 316n. 

Chitwood, Oliver P., A History of 

Colonial America, received, 486. 
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Choownatee, Cherokee deputy, signed 
treaty, 78. 

Chow, we, hah of valley settlements, 
present in council, 72. 

Christian, Nicholas, wrote letter de- 
scribing roads, 242. 

Christian, William, attended meeting, 
64; letter to, 58; made speech, 
72, 82, 85, 92, 95, 98, 105; pres- 
ent in council, 71; signed letter, 
113; sketch of, 60n. 

Christman, Jacob, visited, 408. 

Christopher C. Bowen vs. DeLarge, 
case tested, 184. 

Churchill, Winston, wrote article, 140. 

Churton, William, gathered informa- 
tion, 406. 

City Gazette, mentioned, 434n. 

Civil and Political History of Tenn- 
essee, cited, 55n. 

Clana nah, made speech, 114. 

Clarendon County, not represented in 
convention, 172. 

Clarkson, Heriot, dedicated marker, 
138. 

Clark, David, account books received, 
490. 

Clark, John, mentioned, 433. 

Clark, Walter, made address, 142. 

Clay, Henry, mentioned, 483; votes 
received, 435n. 

Clements, William L., purchased pa- 
pers, 249. 

Clemmons, Mrs. James, mentioned, 
188. 

Cleronakee, Cherokee deputy, signed 
treaty, 78. 

Clewell, E., attended court, 327. 

Clinard Papers, received, 139. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, mentioned, 349, 
350. 

Clontz, F. W., article cited, 146n. 

Cloooketa, Cherokee deputy, signed 
treaty, 78. 

Coates, Albert, editor of magazine, 
232. 

Cobb, Howell, plantation destroyed, 
49. 
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Cobb, Thomas W., attended Willing- 
ton Academy, 297. 

Cochran, Jonathan, signed treaty, 78. 

Cokely, Benjamin, commissioner to 
lay out town, 208”. 

Colburn, B. S., on award committee, 

140; sent letter, 141. 

Arthur C., article 

491. 

Coleman, David, attended court, 301, 
326, 327; sketch of, 310. 
Collier, Henry W., trained at Willing- 

ton Academy, 297. 
Colonial Records of North Carolina, 
cited, 2n. 
Columbia, convention of editors meet 
in, 170; convention met in, 171. 
Columbia Guardian, quoted, 169. 
Commerce of Rhode Island, 1726-1800, 
cited, 10n. 
Congress Should Have More Povwer, 
document, 120. 
Conner, Henry W., bridal 
401; in congress, 438”. 

Connor, R. D. W., attended meeting 
of American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 232; reviewed, History 
of North Carolina Baptists, 474; 
reviewed, The Presidency of the 
Continental Congress, 1774-89: 
A Study in American Institu- 
tional History, 130; wrote 
article, 139. 

Constitutional Development in the 
South Atlantic States, 1776- 
1860, received, 231; reviewed, 
357. 

Contemporary Immortals, 
136; reviewed, 223. 

Cook, Daniel P., introduced resolution, 
432n ; mentioned, 448, 460. 

Cook, Florence, article, Procedure in 
the North Carolina Colonial As- 
sembly, 1731-1770, 258-283. 

Cook, Mrs. Anthony Wayne, on com- 
mission, 233. 

Cook, C. S., work cited, 260n. 

Coon, Charles L., work cited, 384n. 


mentioned, 


Cole, 


tour of, 


received, 
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Cooper, Mrs. Sidney, on state com- 
mission, 235. 

Cooper, Mrs. 8S. P., elected regent, 
365; presented marker, 157, 
448; to represent North Caro- 
lina, 490. 

Corbin, David T., quoted, 183; testi- 
fied, 177. 

Corbitt, D. L., edited documents, His- 
torical Notes, 117-125, 207-219, 
331-353, 462-473. 

Corey, George, trained at Willington 
Academy, 297. 

Cornwallis, Lord Earl, mentioned, 349, 
350, 351. 

“Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 
George McDuffie and Charles 
Fisher, Relating to the Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1824,” 
cited, 428n. 

Cory, Benjamin, mentioned, 430n. 

Coulter, E. Merton, article, Sherman 
and the South, 41-54. 

County Court, economic control, 15. 

County Court in Virginia, 1700-1830, 
article by Isabel Ferguson, 14- 
40. 

County Court, political control, 36. 

County Court, social control, 27. 

Couper-Wylly Papers, cited, 391n. 

Courtship and Marriage Customs in 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 
article, 384-402. 

Covan, Andrew, trained at Willington 
Academy, 297. 

Coy, Owen C., The Humbodlt Bay Re- 
gion, 1850-1875, received, 231. 

Craven, Avery, reviewed The Demo- 
cratic Party in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, 133. 

Crawford, Geo. W., trained at Willing- 
ton Academy, 297. 

Crawford, John, elected to assembly, 
but no desire to serve, 267. 

Crawford, William H., defeat of, 427; 
mentioned, 430; received educa- 
tion under Waddell, 286; train- 
ed at Willingion Academy, 297. 
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Creek killer of Teblicho and a new 
Town at its mouth, present in 
council, 72. 

Crews, Joseph, candidate, 184; re- 
ceived arms and ammunition, 
178. 

Criminal Procedure in North Caro- 
lina, as Shown by Criminal Ap- 
peals Since 1890, received, 136. 

Critical Sketches of Some of the Fed- 
eral and Confederate Command- 
ers, cited, 42n. 

Crittenden, Charles Christopher, arti- 

cle, Inland Navigation in North 
Carolina, 1763-1789, 145-154; 
Means of Communication in 
North Carolina, 1763-1789, 373- 
383; Overland Travel and 
Transportation in North Caro- 
lina, 1763-1789, 239-257; Ships 
and Shipping in North Carolina, 
1760-1789, 1-13; article cited, 
382n; read paper, 140. 

Crowell, John, mentioned, 444. 

Culpepper, John, in Congress, 438n. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Bert, rendered folk 
songs, 143. 

Cunningham, H. T., article mentioned, 
236. 

Curie, Madame, mentioned, 224. 

Currituck, Port, ships clearing, 6. 

Curtis, vice-president, on commission, 

Cushing, Justice, mentioned, 158. 


D 


Dallas, George M., mentioned, 442. 

Dandy, mentioned, 3. 

Daniel, Joseph J., mentioned, 461. 

Daniels, Josephus, elected director, 
143; made address, 489; on 
award committee, 140. 

Daniels, Mrs. Josephus, elected presi- 
dent, 143; read presidential ad- 
dress, 143. 

Dare, Virginia, anniversary of birth 
celebrated, 489. 

Darlington Democrat, quoted, 169. 
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Dashwood, John, dead, 125. 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Old Bute Chapter, un- 
veiled marker, 488; Bloomsbury 
Chapter, unveiled marker, 487. 

Davidson, A. T., sketch of, 314. 

Davidson, J. E. 8., on committee that 
issued book, 370. 

Davie, William R., comment cited, 
159”; elected delegate, 118n. 

Davis, C. T. N., attended court, 326, 
328. 

Davis, James, contracted for carrying 
mail, 375; house burned, 465n. 

Davis, Jefferson, career interpreted, 
227 ; statue of, unveiled, 367. 

Davis, Reuben, misquoted, 228. 

Dawson, John, commissioner to lay 
out town, 209n. 

Dawson, Lawrence E., attended Wil- 
lington Academy, 297. 

Debates on the Federal Constitution, 
cited, 156n. 

Deberry, Henry, commissioner to lay 
out town, 208”. 

De Bow’s Review, mentioned, 71n. 

Declaration of Independence, did 
away with colonial system, 37. 

Delane, Nicholas, land belonged to, 
210n. 

DeLarge, R. C., elected to Congress, 
184, 

Democrats, sailing under false colors, 
175. 

DeRosset, Louis, attended council, 
346. 

DeRosset, Louis H., attended council, 
344. 

De Soto, mentioned, 424. 

Dew, Thomas R., mentioned, 360. 

Dewits Corner, articles of treaty of 
peace signed at, 76. 

Dewitt, John H., articles mentioned, 
236. 

De Witts Corner, 8. C., treaty con- 
cluded at, 57. 

Diaries of George Washington, cited, 
15in, 241n. 
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“Diary of Waightstill Avery,” cited, 
245n. 

Dickerson, Mahlon, mentioned, 439n. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 
being published, 233; men- 
tioned, 286. 

Dillon, Henry, appointed assistant 
clerk, 264. 

Dinwiddie, Robert, charge to grand 
jury, 29; work cited, 9n. 

Dixon, John, attended court, 328. 

Dobbins, Moses Waddel, taught school, 
288. 

Dobbs, Arthur, complained to Board 
of Trade, 266; recommended 
postal service, 375; waited for 
ferry at Edenton, 245; wrote 
about postal service, 380. 

Documents Relative to the Colonial 
History of the State of New 
York, cited, 55n. 

Dodd, William E., article mentioned, 
237; work cited, 433n. 

Donelson, John, ran dividing line, 56; 
sketch of, 84. 

Donoho, Charles Dixon, 
431n. 

Donoho, Saunders, mentioned, 431n. 

Dorsey, Clement, mentioned, 455. 

Dortch, Hugh, to represent North 
Carolina, 490. 

Douglas, Stephen A., correspondence 
discovered, 369. 

Doughtery, Paul, made gift to Society, 
142. 

Dowd, Clement, work cited, 316n. 

Dow, George F., work cited, 4n. 

Dragging Canoe, made reply, 64. 

Drake, James Y., gave description of 
association permitted between 
lovers, 387. 

Draper, Lyman C., wrote book, 348. 

Drayton, William, mentioned, 453. 

Drayton, William Henry, signed 
treaty, 78. 

Drew, John, commissioner to lay out 
town, 209n. 
Dromgoole, George C., 

359. 


mentioned, 


mentioned, 
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Dry, William, attended council, 344, 
346; signed answer, 347. 
Dudley, E. B., correspondence of, 139. 
Dunaway, Wayland Fuller, wrote 

article, 370. 
Duncan, David R., cited, 177”. 
Dunkenfield, Sir Nathaniel, had ship 
yard, 7. 
Dunning, W. A., work cited, 168n. 
Dupree, Daniel, appointed Mace 
Bearer, 265. 
Dutchman Mountain, mentioned, 411. 


E 


Eagle's Island, toll road ordered 
across, 242. 
Thomas, 

school, 32. 

Economic History of Virginia, cited, 
15”. 

Eddy, Samuel, mentioned, 450. 

Edenton Intelligencer, cited, 8n. 

Edgefield, three companies organized 
in, 177. 

Edmonds, Howel, commissioner to lay 
out town, 208n. 
Edmonds, Nicholas, commissioner to 
lay out town, 208n. 
Edney, B. M., attended court, 
826, 327; sketch of, 301n. 

Edwards, Everett E., A Bibliography 
of the History of Agriculture in 
the United States, received, 231 ; 
awarded prize, 368. 

Edwards, John H., letter written to, 
387. 

Edwards, Ninian, mentioned, 442. 

Edwards, Weldon N., in Congress, 
438n. 

Egan, Robert, dead, 124. 

Einstein, Albert, mentioned, 223. 

Eisele, Ludwig, hospitality of, 408. 

“Elizabeth Maxwell Steel: Patriot,” 
article cited, 251n. 

Elizabeth, mentioned, 10. 

Elliott, Harriett, teaching in summer 
school, 368. 


Eaton, gave legacy for 


301, 








wi 
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174; elected to Congress, 184; 

toured the state, 174. 

Ellis, Powhatan, elected to Senate, 
458n; mentioned, 460. 

Ellis, Ruby Haskins, and Anna Petty 
Neel, Lineage Book, National 
Society of the Daughters of the 
American Colonists, received, 
468. 

Emerson, R. W., mentioned, 223. 

Erwin, A. M., charged Grand Jury, 
327. 

Erwin, M., attended court, 302. 

Erwin, Marcus, sketch of, 308n. 

Esaw Indians, Lawson visited, 413. 

Essay Cotton Cultivation, newspaper 
article, 338. 

Essay on Agriculture, 
article, 333. 

Essay on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, cited, 168n. 

Essay on the Human Understanding, 
mentioned, 287. 

Essay on the Monetary History of the 
United States, cited, 119n. 
Established Religion, newspaper arti- 

cle, 213, 331, 463. 

Europe and The American Civil War, 
received, 486. 

Ewing, Ellen, Sherman’s love for, 44. 

Ewing, Thomas, Sherman loved his 

daughter, 44. 


newspaper 


F 


Falconer, William, work cited, 1n. 
Farmer and Mechanic, mentioned, 226. 
Farnsworth, David, mentioned, 325. 
Farrand, Max, work cited, 117”. 
Faulkner, Charles J., mentioned, 359. 
Fayetteville Gazette, cited, 124n, 463n. 
Fayetteville Observer, cited, 386n. 
Felker, Jacob, signed petition, 344. 
Fellows, William, commissioner to lay 
out town, 208n. 
Felps, Aquilla, signed petition, 344. 
Felps, John, signed petition, 344. 





Elliott, Robert B., chosen president, 
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article, County 
1700-1830, 


Ferguson, Isabel, 
Court in Virginia, 
14-40. 

Ferguson, Patrick, marker dedicated 
to, 138; mentioned, 351; signed 
letter, 359. 

Fess, Simeon D., on commission, 233. 

Fetter, Sally, taught in Salem, 189n. 

Few, William, tells of boyhood ex- 
perience, 253. 

Fields, Harold, article mentioned, 236. 

Fifteenth Amendment indorsed by 
platform, 176. 

Figures, Matthew, commissioner to 
lay out town, 208”. 

Finlay, Hugh, postal conditions de- 
scribed by, 376. 

Fire Insurers to meet at Palace, news- 
paper article, 469. 

Fisher, Charles, mentioned, 440n. 

Fitzpatrick, John C., editing “Wash- 
ington’s Writings,” 234; work 
cited, 241n, 457n; work quoted, 
151. 

Flat Swamp Mountains, mentioned, 
411. 

Fleming, W. L., work cited, 44n. 

Flickinger, B. F., at Duke University, 
366. 

Flournoy, Mary H., wrote article, 140. 

Foltz, George, mentioned, 187. 

Force, Manning F., work cited, 457. 

Ford, Henry, on commission, 233. 

Fordham, Jeff B., article, Jredell’s 
Dissent in Chisholm y. Georgia: 
Its Political Significance, 155- 
167. 

Foreman, 
491. 

Forster, G. W., reviewed, North Caro- 
lina—Economic and Social, 220. 

Forsyth, John, mentioned, 458n. 

Fort Fisher, efforts to protect, 488; 
the fall of, 133. 

Fort Henry, mentioned, 417. 

Fort Lauderdale, Sherman at, 45. 

Fort Moultrie, Sherman at, 43. 

Fort Picolata, Sherman at, 45. 

Fort Pierce, Sherman at, 43. 


Grant, article mentioned, 
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Fort Stanwix, treaty negotiated at, 
55. 

Fort Sumter, fired upon, 46. 

Francis P. Blair Pen Executive of 
Andrew Jackson, article men- 
tioned, 370. 

Franklin, Benjamin, a permanent 
postal system was established 
under, 378; mentioned, 118. 

Franklin, Meshack, mentioned, 461. 

Frazer, Keener C., granted leave of 
absence, 365. 

Fries, Adelaide L., article mentioned, 
236; chairman of publication 
committee, 367; edited Travel 
Journal of Charles A. Van 
Vieck, 1826, 187-206; on com- 
mittee, 140; work cited, 11%, 
147n, 374n. 

Frilick, Joseph, obtained license to 
operate house of entertainment, 
465n. 

Fountain, Richard T., appointed to 
represent North Carolina, 490. 

Fulton, Hamilton, mentioned, 447. 

Fundamental Constitutions, mention- 
ed, 258. 


G 


Gaillard, John, mentioned, 455. 

Gaither, Burgess, mentioned, 461. 

uaither, B. S., attended court, 301, 
327. 

Gaither, H., attended court, 327. 

Joseph, Sr., article on, 138; 

mentioned, 430n, 453. 

Gales, Joseph, Jr., article on, 138; 
mentioned, 450”, 453. 


Gallatin, Albert, in Congress, 458n. 


Gales, 


Garraghan, G. J., paper mentioned, 
483. 

Garzia, John, missionary who offered 
prayer, 265. 

Gash Papers, cited, 396n. 

Gaston, Mrs. William, sixteen when 
married, 394. 

Gatlin, Alfred M., in Congress, 438n. 


Geddy, John, dead, 124. 


General John Sevier, a Sketch by his 
Son the late Col. George W. 
Sevier, article mentioned, 370. 

General W. T. Sherman as College 
President, cited, 44n. 

General Sherman, cited, 43n. 

Genobles, John, cited, 185n. 

Georgetown County, not represented 
in convention, 172. 

George Washington and “Entangling 
Alliances,” article mentioned, 
491. 

Georgia, Sherman's march through, 
42; transportation in, 257. 

“Georgia and State Rights,” 
440n. 

Giant Days, or the Life and Times 
of William H. Crawford, cited, 
286n, 

Gilbert, Jean Louis, led group of 
French Hugeunots, 287. 

Gilbert, Pierre, instrumental in estab- 
lishing school, 287. 

Gilmer, Frank, mentioned, 38. 

Gilmer, George R., trained at Willing- 
ton Academy, 297. 

Gist, Nathaniel, given privilege to set- 
tle upon land, 108; mentioned, 
59; sketch of, 59”; present in 
council, 71. 

Glass, Carter, on commission, 

Glascock, William, signed treaty, 75. 

Glasgow, James, mentioned, 61. 

Godfrey, William, came to Wilming- 
ton, 131. 

Goerch, Carl, to represent North Caro- 
lina, 490. 

Goodykoontz, Colin B., and James F. 
Willard, The Trans-Mississippi 
West, reviewed, 482. 

Goodykoontz, Colin B., article 
tioned, 483. 

Governor Tryon, cited, 258n. 

Grace, mentioned, 5. 

Graham, Edward E., introduced reso- 
lution, 394. 

Graham, Frank, 
139. 

Graham, James, mentioned, 461. 


cited, 


joe 
awe, 


men- 


delivered address, 
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Carolina, 490. 

Grant, U. S., attended conference at 
City Point, 50. 

Grant, U. S., 3rd, on commission, 233. 

Graves, John, mentioned, 434. 

Gray, Alexander, mentioned, 459. 

Grayson, W. J., attended Willington 
Academy, 297: work cited, 288n. 

Great Trading Path, mentioned, 243. 

Green, Fletcher M., Constitutional De- 

velopment in the South Atlan- 

tic States, 1776-1860, received, 


231; reviewed, 357; reviewed, 
The Trans-Mississippi West, 
482. 


Green, James, Jr., wrote letter, 583. 

Green, J. E., diary of, received, 139. 

Green, Joseph, commissioner to lay 
out town, 209n. 

Greene, Peleg, wrote of storm, 10. 

Greensboro Daily News, article pub- 
lished in, 233; published his- 
torical! articles, 489. 

Greenville Patriots’ Chapter, unveiled 
marker, 138. 

Gregg, Alexander, work cited, 423n. 

Gresham, F. M., to represent North 
Carolina, 490. 

Grier, Andrew, order to, 115. 

Grimes, J. B., work cited, 148, 254n. 

William Barry, dead, 352; 

funeral procession of, 353. 

Groome, Bailey T., wrote book, 370. 

Gullander, Magnhilde, teaching in 
summer school, 368. 


Grove, 


H 


Hafen, L. R., paper mentioned, 484. 

Hailperin, Herman, article cited, 487n. 

Hall, James, Waddel received instruc- 
tion from, 285. 

Hall, Mrs. Frances, dead, 219. 

Hall, S. B., work cited, 177n. 

Hail, Thomas H., in congress, 438n. 

Hamer, Philip M., article mentioned, 
236. 
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Graham, W. A., to represent North Hamilton, Alexander, opinion on Con- 






stitution, 163; quoted, 163. 

Hamilton, J. G., de Roulhac and Cam- 
eron, Rebecca, (ed) The Papers 
of Randolph Abbott Shotwell, 
reviewed, 225; reviewed, The 
Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson 
and the Radicals, 360; review- 
ed, The South as a Conscious 
Minority, 1789-1861, 481; work 
cited, 428n. 

Hammond, Leroy, signed treaty, 78. 


Hampden- Sidney College, Waddel 
graduated from, 286. 

Hampton, Wade, quoted, 178. 

Hannah, mentioned, 4. 

Hanes, R. M., to represent North 


Carolina, 490. 
Haralson, Paul A., mentioned, 460. 
Harding, I’. C., made address, 138. 
Harlow, R. V., work cited, 261n. 
Harman, J. N., work cited, 17”. 
Harnett, Cornelius, ascribed that he 
wrote the article on religious 
liberty, 476. 
Harper, Jeduthun, commissioner to 
lay out town, 210n. 
Harper, William, attended Willington 


Academy, 297. 

Harris, Wade H., on state commission, 
235. 

Harrisburg Convention, mentioned, 
443. 


Harrison, Thomas P., elected vice 
president, 143; read paper, 143. 

Harrison, William Henry, graduated 
from Hampden-Sidney College, 
286. 

Harry, D., signed treaty, 78. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, on commission, 


233. 
Hart, David, petitioned the commis- 
sioners, 85. 


Hart, George, mentioned, 65. 

Hart, Nathaniel, petitioned the com- 
missioners, 8&5. 

Hart, Thomas petitioned the commis- 
sioners, 85. 
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Harvey, John, building burned, 469n ; 
speaker of assembly, 345. 
Hasel, James, attended council, 344, 

346; president of council, 345, 

Hatchett, Tims, inventory of estate 
mentioned, 252n. 

Hathaway, J. R. B., mentioned, 476. 

Hattocks, William, signed petition, 
344. 

Hawkins, Benjamin, monument un- 
veiled to, 487; sketch of, 488. 

Hawley, Willis C., on commission, 
233. 

Hay, John, letter to, 156n. 

Hays, G. W., mentioned, 316. 

Haywood, John, mentioned, 481; work 
cited, 55n. 

Haywood, Marshall DeLancey, re- 
signed, 138; work cited, 258n, 

Hemmeon, J. C., work cited, 373n. 

Henderson, Archibald, author of arti- 
cle, 489; delivered address, 
488; Contemporary Immortals, 
received, 136; reviewed, 223; 
edited documents, The Treaty 
of Long Island of Holston, July, 
1777, 55-116; work cited, 55n, 
251n; wrote article, 139. 

Henderson, Boyless, executed, 3177. 

Henderson, Leonard, marker unveiled 
to, 488. 

Henderson, Richard, memorial of, pre- 
sented, 883; petitioned the com- 
missioners, 85; purchased land, 
56. 

Henry, Patrick, letter from, 58. 

Herman, John Gottlieb, mentioned, 
204. 

Herndon, Joseph, his 
Negro voting, 182; 
on Negro voters, 183. 

Heron, Benjamin, attended council, 
344, 346. 
Herritage, William, 
bly, 345. 

Hicks, John D., wrote article, 370. 

High Stakes and Hair Trigger; The 
Life of Jefferson Davis, re- 
ceived, 136; reviewed, 227. 


opinion of 
statement 


clerk of assem- 
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Hill, J. A., mentioned, 438”. 

Hill, Joseph Blount, commissioner to 
lay out town, 209n, 

Hill, Pauline, read paper, 140. 

Hill, Mrs. W. H., dead, 219. 

Hill, Whitmil, road from Philadelphia, 
252. 

Hillsborough Recorder, cited, 385n. 

Hirsch, A. H., work cited, 287n. 

Historical Commission of Baptist 
State Convention, sponsored 
book, 474. 

Historical Notes, documents edited by 
D. L. Corbitt, 117-125, 207-219, 
331-353, 463-473. 

Historical Records, North Carolina 
Press Association, 1873-1887, re- 
ceived, 136. 

History of Albemarle County, cited, 
18n. 

History of the British Post Ofice, 
cited, 373n. 

History of Carolina, cited, 148n, 415n,. 

“History of Higher Education in 
South Carolina,” article cited, 
286n. 

History of the Missouri County Court, 
article mentioned, 370. 

History of North Carolina, cited, 261n. 

History of North Carolina Baptists, 
received, 136; reviewed, 474. 

History of Old Cheraws, cited, 423n. 

History of the Presbyterian Church 
in South Carolina, 288n. 

History of Transportation in the East- 
ern Cotton Belt to 1860, cited, 
148”. 

History of the United States, cited, 
49n, 163n. 

History of the United States Post 
Office to the Year 1829, cited, 
373n. 

History of the University of North 
Carolina, cited, 453n. 

Hobbs, Samuel Huntington, Jr., North 
Carolina—Economic and Social, 
reviewed, 220. 

Hoey, Clyde R., on state commission, 
235. 
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Hogg, James, petitioned the commis- 
sioners, 85. 

Hogg, John, account books received, 
490. 

Hogg, John, & Co., account books re- 
ceived, 490. 

Hogg & Adie, account books received, 
490. 

Hogg & Ming, account books received, 
490. 

Holmes, Gabriel, correspondence of, 
139; mentioned, 434. 

Holmes, John, mentioned, 455. 

Holston Conference Female College, 
established, 324n. 

Home Letters of General Sherman, 
cited, 41n. 

Homestead Act, mentioned, 176. 

Hood, Charles, marriage notice of, 
395. 

Hooks, Charles, in congress, 488n, 

Hooper, William, come to Wilming- 
ton, 131; protested of receiving 
no letters or newspapers, 381. 

Hooraw for Vance, article mentioned, 
236. 

Hoover, Herbert, ex-officio chairman, 
233; made address, 138; men- 
tioned, 405. 

Horn, Josh L., on state commission, 
235. 

Horse Races at Halifar, newspaper 
advertisement, 472. 

House of Representatives, number of 
members, 185. 

Houston, William, wrote about postal 
service, 380. 

Howard, George, mentioned, 480. 

Howe, George, work cited, 288n. 

Howe, M. A. DeW., work cited, 41n, 
42n. 

Howell, Andrew J., The Book of Wil- 
mington, reviewed, 131. 

Hoyt, W. H., work cited, 374n, 428n. 

Hulbert, Archer Butler, article men- 
tioned, 483; Soil: Its Influence 
on the History of the United 
States. With Specific Refer- 
ence to Migration and the 


Scientific Study of Local His- 
tory, received, 364. 

Hunt, W. A., to represent North Caro- 
lina, 490. 

Hunter, John 8., attended Willington 
Academy, 297. 

Hurley, J. F., on state commission, 
235. 

Husband, Herman, charged with libel, 
268. 

Hyman, John D., sketch of, 309n. 


I 


If Lee Had Not Won the Battle of 
Gettysburg, article mentioned, 
140. 

I'll Take My Stand, mentioned, 284. 

Impending Crisis, mentioned, 45. 

Indian hostages delivered to Charles 
McDowell, 116. 

Indian Queen Hotel, stylish and ex- 
pensive, 199. 

“Influence of Coastline and Rivers on 
North Carolina,” cited, 153. 

Ingham, S. D., mentioned, 459. 

Ingles, John, built Ingleside, 487. 

In, he, ke, hiyah of Tuskeega, present 
in council, 72. 

Inland Navigation in North Carolina, 
1763«1789, article by Charles 
Christopher Crittenden, 145-154. 

“Internal Improvements in North 
Carolina,” cited, 153n. 

International Committee of Historical 
Societies, selected student, 488. 

Iredell’s Dissent in Chisholm vy. Geor- 
gia: Its Political Significance, 
article by Jeff B. Fordham, 
155-167. 

Iredell, James, appointed judge, 155; 
appointed to Supreme Court, 
156; dissented, 160; mentioned, 
155; received letter, 9; wrote 
of tavern in Hillsborough, 25 

Ireton, Henry, mentioned, 155. 

Irons, J. V., at Duke University, 366. 

Isaac G. McKissick vs. Alerander 8. 
Wallace, case tested, 154. 














Iseley, Mrs. Robert, elected historian, 
139. 
Irwin, Henry, mentioned, 478. 


J 


J. A. Byrnes Collection, received, 139. 
Jack, James, carried message, 374. 
Jack, mentioned, 3. 

Jackson, Andrew, appeal of his per- 
sonality, 427. 

Jackson, W. C., teaching in summer 
school, 368. 

James Sprunt Historical Publications, 
cited, 12n, 

Jarrett, Devereux, work cited, 34n. 

Jarrett, Nimrod 8., sketch of, 517. 

Jay, John, mentioned, 159. 

Jefferson, Thomas, stationed express, 
374; work cited, 18”; wrote 
letter, 39. 

Jeffersonian System, cited, 437n. 

Jeffress, E. B., made address, 487. 

John and William, mentioned, 13. 

John H. Bryan Papers, cited, 386n, 
428n. 

John Penn Chapter, unveiled marker, 
137. 

John Randolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833, 
cited, 4547. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, announced fellow- 
ship, 487. 

John Stuart's Indian Policy during 
the Early Months of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, article men- 
tioned, 236. 

Johns, C. D., teaching in summer 
school, 368. 

Johnson, Allen, announced appoint- 
ment, 233. 

Johnson, Andrew, having battle with 
radicals, 52; mentioned, 126, 
405. 

Johnson, Anna Heyes, married Saun- 
ders, 430, 

Johnson, Charles 8., editor of Oppor- 

tunity, 128; The Negro in 
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American Civilization, review- 
ed, 128; research secretary, 128. 

Johnson, D. Mac., to represent North 
Carolina, 490. 

Johnson, Francis, mentioned, 450. 

Johnson, Gerald W., article mentioned, 
491; delivered address, 140. 

Johnson, Guion Griffis, article, Court- 
ship and Marriage Customs in 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 
384-402. 

Johnson, William, daughter married 
Saunders, 430; mentioned, 462. 

Johnson, Sir William, acknowledged 
Cherokee claims, 56; negotiated 
treaty, 55. 

Johnson's Plan of Restoration in Rela- 
tion’ to that of Lincoln, article 
mentioned, 370. 

Johnston, A. S., mentioned, 229. 

Johnston, Gabriel, an illegal assem- 
bly, 259. 

Johnston, Joseph E., rank of, 229; 
surrender, 51. 

Johnston, Samuel, mentioned, 155. 

Johnston, William, signed petition, 
85. 

Jones, Arthur, horse lost race, 473. 

Jones, Edward, mentioned, 459. 

Jones, Hugh, quoted, 33; work cited, 
33n,. 

Jones, Matthew, commissioner to lay 
out town, 210”, 

Jones, Willie, elected delegate, 118”; 
races held on land of, 472. 

Jones, William, work cited, 329n. 

Jordan, Donaldson, and Edwin J. 
Pratt, EBurope and the Ameri- 
can Civil War, received, 486. 

Jordan, J. P., attended court, 301; 
mentioned, 309. 

Joseph, mentioned, 4. 

“Joseph Gales, Editor of Raleigh's 
First Newspaper,” article cited, 
430n. 

Journal of a Lady of Quality, cited, 
lin, 147n. 

“Journal of a French Traveler,” cited, 
145n. 
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Journal of House of Commons, cited, 
395n. 

“Journal of a Tour of North Carolina 
by William Attmore, 1787,” 
cited, 149. 

Judicial Settlement of Controversies 
Between States of the Union, 
cited, 164n. 


K 


Karraker, Cyrus Harreld, The Seven- 
teenth Century Sheriff. A Com- 
parative Study of the Sheriff in 
England and the Chesapeake 
Colonies, 1607-1689, received, 
136. 

Kay eta eh, signed treaty, 109. 

Kearns, John, witnessed signing of 
treaty, 109. 

Keith, Alice Barnwell, touring Europe, 
367. 

Kelbaugh, Paul R., wrote article, 370. 

Kendrick, B. B., attended meeting, 
367; wrote article, 367. 

Kennedy, John D., presented report, 
172. 

Kephart, Horace, delivered address, 
140; killed, 368. 

Kercheval, Samuel, letter to, quoted, 
39. 

Kerr, John H., made address, 488. 
Kershaw County, three armed com- 
panies organized in, 177. 
Kershaw, J. B., issued statement dis- 
solving party, 186; proposed 

a platform, 173. 

Keuster, C. O., on committee that is- 
sued book, 370. 

Keyserling, Hermann, his belief in 
Southern culture, 284. 

Kidwell, Diemena, marriage of, 399. 

King, William R., letter to mentioned, 
228; mentioned, 444. 

Kitchen, Claude, study of, 366. 

Knight, E. W., work cited, 285n. 

Kramsch, Louisa, mentioned, 187. 

Kremer, George, mentioned, 451n. 

Ku Klux, activity, 179. 
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Ladies’ Benevolent Society, started, 
132. 

Land Act of 1792 in Acts of General 
Assembly (1802), cited, 16n. 

Lane, William, town director, 211n. 

Lanier, Robert, attended meeting, 64; 
present in council, 71; signed 
appointment, 112; signed letter, 
113; signed order, 115; signed 
treaty, 109; sketch of, 61n. 

Lanning, John T., return to Duke 
University, 366. 

Laprade, W. T., attended meeting of 
American Historical Associa- 
tion, 232. 

Largent, Vera, teaching in summer 
school, 368. 

Laski, Harold J., wrote article, 370. 

Lawrence, Joshua, mentioned, 480. 

Laws for the Regulation of St. John’s 
Lodge, Number 3, Newbern, re- 
ceived, 490. 

Lawson, John, his journey of explora- 
tion, 413; work cited, 148n. 

Lea, William, land belonged to, 210n. 

Lee, Jesse, almost drowned, 245. 

Leel, Michael, signed petition, 344. 

Lee, Robert E., mentioned, 226. 

Lefier, H. T., awarded a degree, 366. 

Legaré, Hugh S., attributed his suc- 
cess to Waddel, 291; trained at 
Willington Academy, 297; work 
cited, 290n. 

Legaré, Mary S., quoted, 290. 

Legislative Methods Before 1825, 
cited, 261. 

Leland, John A., said no Ku Klux 

organization in Laurens Coun- 

ty, 180; work cited, 179n. 
Major General, mentioned, 

352. 

“Letters of Alfred Thayer Mahan to 
Samuel A’Court Ashe, 1858- 
59,” published, 489. 

“Letters to Bartlett Yancy,” 
428n. 


Leslie, 


cited, 
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Letters of James Murray, Loyalist, 
cited, 19n, 146n. 

“Letters of Nathaniel Macon to Judge 
Charles Tait,” cited, 428n. 

“Letters of Nathaniel Macon, John 
Steele and William Barry 
Grove,” cited, 428n. 

Letters of Romulus M. Saunders to 
Bartlett Yancy, 1821-1828, docu- 
ments, 427-462. 

Letter to Samuel Johnston, 123. 

Lewis, John E., mentioned, 453, 455. 

Lewis, William, signed petition, 344. 

Life and Correspondence of James 
Tredell, cited, 9n, 155n, 378n. 

Life of James Louis Petigru, cited, 
288n, 291n. 

Life of Nathaniel Macon, cited, 433n. 

Life of Zebulon B. Vance, cited, 316n. 

Lincoln, Abraham, attended confer- 
ence at City Point, 50; mention- 
ed, 47; mentioned election, 482 ; 
Lincoln’s Election an Imme- 
diate Menace to Slavery in the 
States? article mentioned, 491. 

Lincoin’s Task and Wilson's, article 
mentioned, 140. 

Lineage Book, National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Col- 
onists, received, 486. 

Lingle, Thos. W., reviewed, Contem- 
porary Immortals, 223. 

Lipscomb, Daniel, cited, 180”; felt 
that Ku Klux prevented voting, 
181. 

Little Carpenter, mentioned, 71. 

Livingston, John [A.], appointed Su- 
preme Court Librarian, 138. 

Lloyd, Edward, mentioned, 447. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
tioned, 1. 

London, Mrs. H. A., resolution in ap- 
preciation of service of, 140. 

London, Mrs. Henry M., elected direc- 
tor, 143. 

Long, Mrs. Glenn, elected president, 
139. 

Long, John, in congress, 438n; men- 
tioned, 459. 


men- 
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Long, L., horse lost race, 473. 

Long, Nehemiah, commissioner to lay 
out town, 208n. 

Longstreet, August Baldwin, eulogized 
Waddel, 288; mentioned, 291; 
trained at Willington Academy, 
297. 

Longworth, Speaker, on commission, 

Loomis, C. P., made study, 138. 

Lord Cornwallis, mentioned, 403. 

Louisiana Seminary of Learning and 
Military Academy, Sherman 
appointed president, 44. 

Love, Thomas, mentioned, 458n. 

Lovell, Mrs. W. 8., in possession of 

papers, 391n. 

Cherokee surrendered 

tory, 57. 

Lower Norfolk County, Virginia Anti- 
quary, cited, 30n,. 

Luttrell, John, petitioned commission- 
ers, 85. 

Lyon, Ralph M., article, Moses Wad- 
del and the Willington Acad- 

284-299. 


Lower terri- 


emy, 


Mc 


M’Kennie, William, Sr., commissioner 
to lay out town, 200n. 

MacDowell, Reverend, left Wachovia 
in two horse litter, 254. 

MacFayden, Elizabeth, at Duke Uni- 
versity, 366. 

MacKnight, Thomas, had ship yard, 


- 


‘ 


MacLachlan, J. M., awarded fellow- 
ship, 366. 


MacNeill, Ben Dixon, 
tioned, 491. 
MacNider, Hanford, on commission, 

233. 
McAden, Hugh, preached, 479. 
McAlister, Ward, mentioned, 223. 
McCormick, William, merchant of 
Pasquotank, 254. 
McCoy, Frank R., made address, 489. 
McCoy, William, mentioned, 459. 


article men- 
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McCulloh, Henry, contemplated trip 
to North Carolina, 255; letter 
to, 146; offers to sell ship, 9. 

McCamant, Wallace, on commission, 
233. 

McDowell, Charles, Indian hostages 
delivered to, 116. 

McDuffie, George, mentioned, 438n; 
sketch of mentioned, 290; 
trained at Willington Academy, 
297. 

McKenney, T. L., mentioned, 433n. 

McLane, Louis, elected to Senate, 
458n; made report, 432; vote 
on for speaker, 452n. 

McLean, John, mentioned, 354. 

McLaughlin, Robert, taught school, 
132. 

MeMaster, J. B., work cited, 457n. 

McRee, G. J., work cited, 9n, 155n, 

78n, 


M 


Macomb, Alexander, mentioned, 449n. 
Macon, Nathaniel, friendship for, 429; 
in congress, 438n; supported 
Crawford, 428. 
Macky, Henry, played the fiddle, 400. 
Madison, James, mentioned, 166. 
Magazine of American History, cited, 
253n. 
Main Currents in American Thought, 
cited, 291n; mentioned, 362. 
Malone, Dumas, appointed editor, 233. 
Mangum, Willie P., in congress, 438”. 
Mangum MSS., cited, 428n. 
Mankiller, made speech, 70; of High- 
wasaw, present in council, 72. 


Manly, Charles, occupied Ingleside, 
487. 

Mann, Annie V., article mentioned, 
237. 


Marching with Sherman, cited, 42n. 

Marlboro County, not represented in 
convention, 172. 

Marshall, Frederic William, suffered 

in traveling to Wachovia, 248; 

traveled from Wachovia to 

Charleston, 254. 
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Marshall, Helen E., at Duke Univers- 
ity, 366. 

Marshall, John, mentioned, 212; opin- 
ion on Constitution, 163 ; quoted, 


164. 

Martin, Alexander, elected delegate, 
118”, 

Martin, Brice, witnessed signing of 
treaty, 109. 

Martin, Francois-Xavier, delivered 


oration, 490. 

Martin, James, elected judge, 458n. 

Martin, Joseph, sketch of, 93n. 

Martin, Josiah, described region west 
of Hillsborough, 239; letter to, 
260; mentioned, 478; mention- 
ed time required for sailing, 
12. 

Martin, Lawrence, compiling a “Wash- 
ington Atlas,” 234. 

Martin, W. D., trained at Willington 
Academy, 297. 

Mary Ann, mentioned, 4. 


Master William Mitten, mentioned, 
292. 

Mayo, A. D., his opinion of the school, 
293. 


Means of Communication in North 
Carolina, 1763-1789, article, 373- 
383. 

Mebane, Mrs. B. Frank, on state com- 
mission, 235. 

Mecklenburg in the Revolution, 1740- 
783, book issued by committee, 
370. 

Meigs, W. M., work cited, 287, 433n. 

Memoirs of General William T. Sher- 
man, cited, 41n. 

Memoirs of the Life of Miss Caroline 
Elizabeth Smelt, mentioned, 298. 

Memoir of the Reverend Jesse Lee, 
cited, 245n. 

Memorials of Academy 
286n. 

Memorials of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, re- 
ceived, 486. 

Mencken, H. L., 

491. 


Life, cited, 


article mentioned, 
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Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence, cited, 374n. 

Mendenhall, Marjorie, awarded fel- 
lowship, 368. 

Mercer, Charles F., mentioned, 359. 

Meredith, Hugh, statement as to high 
water mark, 244; work cited, 
152n, 244n, 

Meriwether, Colyer, article cited, 286n. 

Merrimon, Augustus 8., kept journal, 
300; sketch of, 300n, 

Merrimon, Branch H., mentioned, 
820n. 

Michigan Historical Collection, cited, 
56n. 

Mifflin, Thomas, mentioned, 118. 

Migration of Sons and Daughters of 
White Farmers in Wake Coun- 
ty, 1929, issued by Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 138. 

Milton, George Fort, The Age of Hate: 
Andrew Johnson and the Radi- 
cals, received, 231; reviewed, 
360; working on life of Stephen 
A. Douglas, 569. 

Miscellaneous Papers, cited, 428n. 

Mitchell, Richard, note to, cited, Sn. 

Mock, Kathleen, read paper, 143. 

Moffitt, Mrs. KE. E., resolution in ap- 
preciation of service of, 140. 

Mooney, James, his work on Indians, 
415: made near solution of 
tangle, 421; work cited, 421n. 

Moore, Alfred, portrait of presented, 
366. 

Moore, Bartholomew F., 
480. 

Moore, Gabriel, mentioned, 444. 

Moore, R. Walton, on commission, 233. 

Moore, Thomas O., plantation restor- 
ed, 53. 
Moravians, made trip from Pennsyl- 
vania to Wilmington, 10. 
Morehead, James Turner, mentioned, 
460. 

Morehead, John Motley, correspond- 
ence of, 139; defeated, 459n; 
mentioned, 459; sponsored 


mentioned, 
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movement for reform in mar- 
riage law, 398; to represent 
North Carolina, 490. 

Morgan, William, Sr., signed peti- 
tion, 344. 
Morgan, William, Jr., 
tion, 344. 
Moring, Burwell, commissioner to lay 

out town, 209n. 

Morris, Aaron, town director, 211n. 

Morris, Mrs. B. T., elected historian, 
367. 

Morrison, Cameron, delivered address, 
137, 138, 489. 

Moseley, Edward, chosen speaker, 261. 

Mosely, R., kept tavern, 193. 

Moses Waddel and the Willington 
Academy, article by Ralph M. 
Lyon, 284-299. 

Mrs. Simon Baruch University Prize, 
awarded, 358. 

Munford, B. B., work cited, 21n. 

Murchison, Claudius, article mention- 
ed, 491. 

Murphey, Archibald D., taught law, 
429. 

Murphey, 


signed peti- 


Charlies, present in council, 

Murray, David, charges against, 292. 

Murray, J. A. H., work cited, In. 

Murray, James, quoted, 146; reached 
home, 12; wrote about travel, 
255. 


My Ancestry, received, 364. 


N 


Nash, Frank, on committee, 140. 

Nash, Frederick, resigned judgeship, 
455n, 

Nashville as Seen by Travelers, article 
mentioned, 370. 

Nathaniel Macon Papers, cited, 428n. 
Nation, Christopher, 
tion, 344. 

National Intelligencer, cited, 440n. 
National Republic, article published 
in, 138. 


delivered peti- 
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National Urban League, Charles S8. 
Johnson director of research 
for, 128. 

Natural History of North Carolina, 
mentioned, 147. 

Neal, J., attended court, 327. 

Nelmes, Jeremiah, commissioner to 
lay out town, 200n. 

Needham, James, with expedition, 418. 

Neel, Anna Petty, and Ruby Haskins 
Ellis, Lineage Book, National 
Society of the Daughters of the 


American Colonists, received, 
486. 
Neilson, Archibald, his experience 


with postal service, 380. 

Nelson, Ernest M., return to Duke 
University, 366. 

New Bern, ships clearing, 3, 5, 6. 

Newberry County, six companies or- 
ganized in, 177. 

Newberry Herald, quoted, 169. 

New Orleans, Sherman sent to, 44; 
Sherman visited, 54. 

Newsome, A. R., article cited, 440n; 
delivered weekly lectures, 369; 
edited documents, Letters of 
Romulus M, Saunders to Bart- 
lett Yancy, 1821-1838, 427-462; 
edited document, The A. S. 
Merrimon Journal, 1853-1854, 
300-330; made address, 489; on 
award committee, 140; to repre- 
sent North Carolina, 490; work 
cited, 428n, 

Newton, Isaac, mentioned, 223. 

New York, sailing time between North 
Carolina and, 12. : 
Nickerson Hoffman, article mentioned, 

491. 

Nicholson, 
211n. 

Nixon, Francis, town director, 211n. 

Noble, M. C. 8., A History of the Pub- 
lic Schools of North Carolina, 
received, 231; reviewed, 354; 


Thomas, town director, 


elected vice president, 142. 
Noble, M. C. S., Jr., elected director, 
143. 
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Noble, Patrick, trained at Willington 
Academy, 297. 

Nonnulla. Memories, Stories, Tradi- 
tions, More or Less Authentic, 
received, 231; reviewed, 477. 

Norcom Papers, cited, 385n. 

Norcom, Mrs. James, sixteen when 
married, 394. 

North Carolina and Rhode Isiand De- 
luded, document, 124. 

North Carolina Booklet, cited, 251n; 
Colonial Records, cited, 55n; 
Economic and Social, reviewed, 
220; Gazette, cited, 4n, 150n, 
465n; mentioned, 7; Historical 
Review, cited, 9n; Magazine; 
or, Universal Intelligencer, 
cited, 10n, 149"; Standard, 
mentioned, 395; Wills and In- 
ventories, cited, 148n, 254n; 
“Newspapers Before 1790,” 
cited, 382n ; Almanacs, received, 
490; Chapter, American War 
Mothers, unveiled marker, 3567 ; 
courtship customs, 387; dele- 
gates voting in caucus, 446”; 
Division, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, held conven- 
tion, 1389; expansion of postal 
service in, 379; Experiment 
Station, researches used, 220; 
Folk-Lore Society held meet- 
ing, 143; Good Roads Associa- 
tion, records of received, 490; 
Historical Commission, acces- 
sions to, 139, 369, 490; Illegiti- 
macy in, 392; important corre- 
spondence, 428”; Journey of 
John Lederer in, 420; Journeys 
of Needham and Arthur in, 417; 


marriage ceremony in, 396; 
marriage engagement, 393; 
members in congress who 


attended congressional caucus, 
442n; not a maritime region, 
9; owned the ship Washington, 
4; parental consent for court- 
ship, 384; post roads in, 377; 
size of vessels which put into 

















North Carolina, 4; shipbuild- 
ing in, 7; ships constructed in, 
8; ship wrecks on coast of, 10; 
State Art Society, held meet- 
ing, 142; the coquette in, 389; 
The path of the adventurers, 
411; types of vessels to enter, 1. 
Norton, Clarence Clifford, reviewed 
Constitutional Development in 
the South Atlantic States, 1776- 
1860, 357; The Democratic 
Party in Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina, reviewed, 133. 
Notes on Virginia, cited, 18n. 
Nowlan, Maurice, mentioned, 145. 
Nuremberger, J. C., at Duke Uni- 
versity, 366. 


O 


O'Callaghan, E. B., work cited, 55n. 

O’Neale, Richard, Jr., company com- 
manded by, disbanded, 178. 

Obituary Notices, 124, 219. 

Observations on the Commerce of the 
American States, cited, 2n. 

Occaneechee Hills, location of, 417. 

Oconee County, not represented in 
convention, 172. 

Oconostoto of Chote, present in coun- 
cil, 71; signed treaty, 109. 
Ocracoke Inlet, number of ships 
passed through, 6; ships bound 

inland passed through, 5. 

Odum, Howard W., An American 
Epoch, Southern Portraiture in 
the National Picture, received, 
136. 

Oficial Records of Robert Dinwiddie, 
cited, 30n, 

“Ohio in the Presidential Election of 
1824,” cited, 4877. 

Old Bute Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, unveiled 
marker, 137, 488. 

Old Hickory Highwey, slab marking 

unveiled, 139. 
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Old Tassell, made reply, 90, 91, 938, 
102; made speech, 68, 81, 111; 
of Toqguse, present in council, 
72. 

Oosknah, Cherokee deputy, 
treaty, 78. 

Oo koo ne kah, signed treaty, 110. 

Oosku ‘ah, signed treaty, 109. 

Oostope’ teh, signed treaty, 109. 

Ootosseteh, signed treaty, 109. 

Opportunity, Charles 8. Johnson edi- 
tor of, 128. 

Ordinance Regulating Duties of Police- 
men, newspaper report, 471. 

Ordinance Regulating Slaves, news- 
paper report, 470. 

Orr, James’ L., publicly opposed the 
reformers, 176. 

Osborn, John, did not wish anything 
to bar his marriage, 393; fell 
in love, 384; his opinion on 
marriage, 385. 

Osborn, John, Jr., wrote about Miss 
Ford, 392. 

Our Southern Highlanders, mention- 
ed, 368. 

Oustassittee, Cherokee deputy, signed 
treaty, 78. 

Overhill Cherokee surrendered terri- 
tory, 57. 

Overland Travel and Transportation 
in North Carolina, 1763-1789, 
article by Charles Christopher 
Crittenden, 239-257. 

Overman, Lee §., dead, 233; on com- 
mission, 233. 

Overstreet, Austin B., charges against, 
292. 

Overton, Mary, inventory of estate 
mentioned, 252n 

Owins, Elisha, signed petition, 344. 


signed 


P 


Page, William Tyler, executive secre- 
tary of commission, 233. 
Palmer, Elias, Van Vieck party stop- 
ped there, 190. 
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Palmer, Robert, attended council, 344, 
346. 

Parker, Frank M., collection of papers 
received, 237. 

Parker, Haywood, deposited collec- 
tion of papers, 237; on com- 
mittee, 140; read paper, 140. 

Pargellis, S. M., article cited, 260n. 

Parrington, Vernon Louis, The Begin- 
nings of Critical Realism in 
America, 1860-1920, received, 
231; reviewed, 362; work cited, 
291n. 

Parrott, Hattie S., Radio School un- 
der supervision of, 369. 

Parton, James, mentioned, 444n. 

Paschal, George Washington, elected 
vice president, 142; History of 
North Carolina Baptists, re 
ceived, 136; reviewed, 474; re- 
viewed, Nonnulla: Memories, 
Stories, Traditions — More or 
less Authentic about North 
Carolina, 477. 

Pasquotank Wills, received, 490. 

Patience, mentioned, 3 

Patterson, Thomas, marriage of, 399. 

Patton, James Welch, wrote article, 
370. 

Paxton, John, died, 458n. 

Pearson, Jesse, sponsored movement 
for reform in marriage law, 398. 

Pee Dee Guards Chapter, unveiled 
Confederate monument, 138. 

Peggy, mentioned, 13. 

Penn, John, marker unveiled to, 137. 

Pennsylvania as an Early Distribut- 
ing Cenire of Population, arti- 
cle mentioned, 370. 

Perkins, John H., mentioned, 430. 

Petigru, James L., his opinion of Wad- 
del, 291; trained at Willington 
Academy, 297. 

Pettigrew, J. Johnston, presented gift 
to girl, 388; Papers, cited, 388n. 

Petition to the House of Representa- 
tives, document, 342. 


Phillips, Ulrich B., delivered address, 
368; quoted, 286; work cited, 
148m, 440n. 

Pidgeon of Notchey Creek, present in 
council, 71. 

Pierson, W. W., read paper, 137; rep- 
resented the University, 137. 

Pinckney, Charles Catesworth, men- 
tioned, 212. 

Pinckney, G. M., work cited, 387n. 

Pitt County, marker unveiled on sight 
of first courthouse, 138. 

Pittman, Thomas M., presided at 
meeting, 137. 

Poe, Clarence, elected director, 143. 

Poinier, Samuel T., census taker in 
Spartanburg County, 181; or- 
dered to leave South Carolina, 
180. 

Poinsett, Joel Roberts, investigated 
conditions, 432n. 

Polk, Ezekiel, mentioned, 481. 

Polk, James K., at Chapel Hill, 405; 
mentioned, 481. 

Polk, Thomas, mentioned, 461. 

Polk, William, elected director, 143; 
wrote article, 370. 

Pollard, E. A., description of Mrs. 
Davis, 229. 

Pollock, Cullen, dead, 352. 

Polly and Nancy, mentioned, 5. 

Pope, Hardie, dead, 124. 

Popular Government, new magazine 
started, 232. 

Porter, Peter B., mentioned, 439n. 

Posey, Walter B., wrote article, 370. 

Post roads in North Carolina, 377. 

Postal system established under Ben- 
jamin Franklin, 378. 

Pot Clay of Chilhowey, present in 
council, 72. 

Potter, Robert, mentioned article on, 
480. 

Pratt, Edwin J., and Donaldson Jor- 
dan, Hurope and the American 
Civil War, received, 486. 

Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the Old 
Southwest, article mentioned, 
139, 
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Presbyterian Mission to the Chero- 
kees, 1757-1759, article mention- 
ed, 236. 

Present State of Virginia, cited, 19n. 

Preston, William, attended meeting, 
64; letter to, 58; letter from, 
59; present in council, 71; 
signed letter, 113; sketch of, 
60n. 

Price, Richard, sketch of, 214n. 

Price, William, stopped at home of, 
188. 

Proceeding at a treaty with the Over- 
hill Cherokee Indians Held at 
Fort Patrick Henry Near the 
Long Island River in June and 
July, 1777, document, 58. 

Procedure in the North Carolina 
Colonial Assembly, 1731-1770, 
article by Florence Cook, 258- 
283. 

Prok, Mathias, signed petition, 344. 

“Pro-Jackson Sentiment in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1820-1828,” cited, 437n. 

Public Education in North Carolina, 
cited, 384n. 

“Public Relations of the Medical Pro- 
fession in Great Britain and 
United States, 1600-1870. A 
Chapter in the Social History 
of Medicine,” published, 139. 

Pugh, Francis, horse lost race, 473; 
horse won race, 473. 


Q 
Quu lu kah, signed treaty, 109. 
Queluca of Highwasaw, present in 
council, 72. 
Quitman, John A., mentioned, 228. 


R 


Rainey, James, mentioned, 439n. 

Rainey, Joseph H., elected to Con- 
gress, 184. 

Raleigh Chapter No. 10 of American 
War Mothers, unveiled slab, 
139. 

Raleigh Register and North Carolina 
Gazette, cited, 352n; and North 
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Carolina State Gazette, men- 
tioned, 386; Star and North 
Carolina Gazette, cited, 395. 

Rammelkamp, C. W., article cited, 
436n. 

Ramsay, David, described 
method, 291. 
Ramsay, John, commissioner to lay 

eut town, 210n. 

Ramsey, Elizabeth, The History of 
Tobacco Production in the Con- 
necticut Valley, received, 136. 

Ramsdell, Charles W., reviewed, High 
Stakes and Hair Trigger; The 
Life of Jefferson Davis, 227. 

Randall, J. G., wrote article, 140. 

Randail, J. T., article mentioned, 491. 

Randolph, Jefferson, mentioned, 38. 

Randolph, John, mentioned, 434. 

Ransier, Alonza J., nominated for 
lieutenant governor, 174. 

Ransom, John Crowe, his statement 
about Southern culture, 254. 

Raven, made speech, 78, 82, 87, 96, 
103; of Chote, present in coun- 
cil, 71; of Teblicho and a new 
Town at its mouth, present in 
council, 72. 

Reagan, John H., mentioned, 229. 

Rebecca, mentioned, 11. 

Reconstruction, congressional plan, 
mentioned, 168; policy of the 
only remedy, 170; in South 
Carolina, cited, 178n, 

Recent Industrial Growth and Politics 
in the South Appalachian Re- 
gion, article mentioned, 370. 

Records of the Moravians in North 

Carolina, cited, 11n, 147, 374n. 

John, witnessed signing of 

treaty, 109. 

Redlich, J., work cited, 261n. 

Reed, James, appointed chaplain, 266. 

Reed, John, witnessed signing of 
treaty, 109. 

Reed, Thomas B., defeated, 458n. 

Reid, David S., mentioned, 135. 

Religious freedom bill passed by Vir- 
ginia, 31. 


Waddel's 


Redd, 
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“Representative Men,” mentioned, 223. 

Republican Party, disintegration of, 
427. 

Republican State Convention, met in 
Columbia, 174. 

“Research by Southern Social Science 
Teachers,” article published in 
Social Forces, 367. 

Revolutionary Soldiers in Davidson 
County, Tenn., article men- 
tioned, 236. 

Reynolds, J. S., work cited, 178”. 

Rhymes, J., may subscribe to races by 
applying to, 472. 

Rich, W. E., work cited, 373n. 

Richards, John, letter to, 417. 

Ridgeley, Henry Moore, elected to 
Senate, 458”. 

Rights, Douglas L., article, The Trad- 
ing Path to the Indians, 403- 
426; read paper, 140. 

Riley, Charles L., at Duke University, 
366. 

Rippy, J. Fred, article mentioned, 
236 ; attended meeting of Ameri- 
ean Historical Association, 232 ; 
reviewed The Beginnings of 
Critical Realism in America, 
1860-1920, 362. 

Rise of the New West, cited, 448n. 

Roanoke Island Memorial Association, 
owns site, 489; Port, ships 
clearing, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Roark, Mrs. J. W., elected president, 
367. 

Robinson, James, appointed tempo- 
rary agent, 111; witnessed sign- 
ing of treaty, 109. 

Robinson, John, work cited, 4n. 

Robinson, Joseph, town director, 211n. 

Robinson, William M., Jr., article 
mentioned, 237. 

Roberts, Joshua, attended court, 302; 
sketch of, 315. 

Roberts, P. W., attended court, 302, 
326; mentioned, 315, 318; 
sketch of, 312; traveling com- 
panion, 311. 


Rechester, William B., mentioned, 
457. 

Rogers, J. M., work cited, 449n. 

Rogin, Leo, The Introduction of Farm 
Machinery in its Relation to 
the Productivity of Labor in 
the Agriculture of the United 
States during the Nineteenth 
Century, received, 486. 

Rollin, John, mentioned, 316. 

Ropes, John C., article cited, 42n; 
opinion of Sherman, 42. 

Ross, John, shipbuilder of Wilming- 
ton, mentioned, 8. 

Roseboom, E. H., work cited, 437n. 

Rough Notes of the Council Journal, 
document, 344. 

Rowe, Frances E., at Duke University, 
366. 

Rowdon, Lord, mentioned, 352. 

Ruffin, Thomas, reviewed history of 
the marriage contract, 397. 

Ruffin, William Kirkland, mentioned 
sketch of, 480. 

Rush, Richard, mentioned, 457. 

Rusk, Dean, appointed to Rhodes 
scholarship, 232. 

Russell, Phillips, article mentioned, 
236. 

Rutherfurd, John, attended council, 
344, 346; letter to, 59; signed 
answer, 347. 


Ss 


Sabine, Lorenzo, work mentioned, 349. 

Sailing Ships of New England, cited, 
4n. 

Sally and Betsey, mentioned, 13. 

Sally, mentioned, 4. 

Sampson, John, attended council, 344, 
346; signed answer, 347. 
Sanders, Jennings B., The Presidency 

of the Continental Congress, 
774-89: A Study in American 
Institutional History, reviewed, 
130. 
Saponi Indians, at Trading Ford, 414; 
located, 422. 

















Saunders, James, mentioned, 453. 
Saunders, Hannah Mitchell, mother 
of R. M. Saunders, 429. 
Saunders, Romulus Mitchell, his edu- 
cation, 429; in congress, 438n ; 
letters reproduced, 428; letter 
from, 430, 481, 432, 483, 435, 
457, 439, 441, 443, 444, 445, 447, 
449, 450, 451, 452, 453, 454, 455, 
456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 461; 
married, 430; sketch of, 429. 

Saunders, William, father of R. M. 
Saunders, 429. 


Sauratown Mountains, location of, 
416. 

Savanukeh, his mark, 109. 

Saville, Thorndike, carrying on in- 


vestigations, 488. 
Sawyer, Enoch, owned ferry, 211”. 
Schaw, Janet, came to Cape Fear, 11; 
left description of terror, 241; 
mentioned, 150. 
Schulz, Jacob, drove team, 187. 
Schulze, John Andrew, elected gover- 
nor, 436”. 
Schweinitz, Lewis 
tioned, 205. 
Scott, James B., work cited, 1647. 
Seott, John, elected solicitor-general, 
459n; mentioned, 448. 
Robert Kingston, 
168; nominated for 
for governor, 174. 


David de, men- 


election of, 
reélection 


Scott, 


Scurlock, Mial, commissioner to lay 
out town, 210n. 

Seawell, James, made report to legis- 
lature, 354. 

Seawell, Henry, mentioned, 445. 
Seibels, E. W., statement of illegal 
voting, 183; testified, 178. 

Sergeant, John, mentioned, 431”. 
Settle, Thomas, mentioned, 443. 
Sevier, John, statue of unveiled, 367. 
Shall South, article 


Slavery Come 


mentioned, 140. 
Shand, Robert W., work cited, 177”. 
Shannon, William M., elected presi- 


172. 


dent, 
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Sharp, William, present in council, 
71; signed appointment, 112; 
signed order, 115; signed 
treaty, 109. 

Sharpe, William, attended meeting, 
64; Indian hostages delivered 
at his house, 116; made speech, 


102; sent letter to Caswell, 
55n; signed letter, 113; sketch 
of, 61n. 


Shaw, Bernard, mentioned, 225. 

Sheffield, John Lord, work cited, 2n. 

Shelby, Col. Evan, letter to, 58; pres- 
ent in council, 75; sketch of, 
114”; signed letter, 113; to de- 
liver flour to, 115. 

Shepperd, Augustine H., mentioned, 
438n. 

Sheridan, General, Sherman's advice 
to, 48. 

Sherman and the South, article by E. 
Merton Coulter, 41-54. 

Sherman, Mrs. John Dickinson, on 
commission, 233. 

Sherman, William T., American qual- 
ities, 41; appointed colonel 
Thirteenth Regular Infantry, 
46n; appointed President of 
College, 44; attended confer- 
ence at City Point, 50; at Au- 
gusta arsenal, 43; at Fort Mor- 
gan, 43; at Fort Moultrie, 43; 
attended wedding at Wilming- 
ton, 48; become hypnotized by 
war, 46; cruelty and destruc- 
tion in war, 47; detested aboli- 
tionists, 45; fear of disunion 
caused him to resign and move 
North, 45; idea of reconstruc- 
tion, 58; lined up for destruc- 
tion of Lincoln, 47; loved Ellen 
Ewing, 44; march through 
Georgia, 42; not enemy of the 
South, 42; opposed to Negro 
suffrage, 52; returned from 
Mexico through Mississippi, 54; 
sentiment on war, 41; sent to 
New Orleans, 44; stationed at 
Fort Piene, Fort Lauderdale, 











er re 
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and Picolata, 43; transferred 
to California, 44; terms of sur- 
render rejected, 51; visited New 
Orleans, 54. 

Sherrill, George R., Criminal Proce- 
dure in North Carolina, as 
Shown by Criminal Appeals 
Since 1890, received, 136. 

Sherrill, J. B., Historical Records, 
North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion, 1873-1887, received, 136. 

Shia tu ka of the Island Town and 
Cetico, present in council, 72. 

Ships and Shipping in North Carolina, 
1763-1789, article by Charles 
Christopher Crittenden, 1-13. 

Shipp, Bartlett, mentioned, 320n. 

Shipp, J. E. D., quoted, 286. 

Shipp, Wm. M., attended court, 301; 
sketch of, 319. 

Shryock, Richard H., author of arti- 
cle, 139. 

Sibley, Mrs. Elizabeth, dead, 219. 

Siler, Jesse, mentioned, 313. 

Siler, L. J., sketch of, 316. 

Simpkins, Eldred, trained at Willing- 
ton Academy, 297. 

Simkins, Francis B., reviewed, The 
Critical Year: A Study of An- 
drew Johnson and Reconstruc- 
tion, 126. 

Simms, Mrs. R. N., presented marker, 
487. 

Simpson, John, prevented meeting of 
court, 269. 

Siouan Tribes of the East, cited, 421n. 

Sitgreaves, John, committee met at 
house of, 278. 

Sitterson, J. C., awarded fellowship, 
366. 

Six Nations of Indians, _ treaty 
negotiated with, 55. 

Ske, aktu kah, signed treaty, 109. 

Skiyuca of the Island Town & Cetico, 
present in council, 72. 

Skullaluska, Cherokee deputy, signed 
treaty, 78. 

Slave-Trading in the Old South, re- 
ceived, 486. 


Slavery Agitation in Virginia, 1829- 
1832, received, 136; reviewed, 
358. 

Slemp, C. Bascom, on commission, 233. 

Smallwood, General, could not cross 
Yadkin, 244. 

Smith, Anderson, signed petition, 344. 

Smith, Culver H., to prepare guide, 
488. 

Smith, Daniel, present in council, 72; 
sketch of, 72n. 

Smith, Elizabeth, ran away, 396. 

Smith, Frank, Memorials of the Mass- 
achusetts Society of the Cincin- 
nati, received, 486. 

Smith, William, mentioned, 433n. 

Smith, William E., wrote article, 370. 

Smith, Willis, to represent North 
Carolina, 490. 

Smithwick, D. T., to represent North 
Carolina, 490. 

Snowden, Yates, quoted, 298. 

Soelle, George, Moravian evangelist, 
408. 

Soil: Its Influence on the History of 
the United States, With Speci- 
fie Reference to Migration and 
the Scientific Study of Local 
History, received, 364. 

Some New Light on Houston's Life 
Among the Cherokee Indians, 
article mentioned, 491. 

Sondley, F. A., dead, 367; My An- 
cestry, received, 364; work 
cited, 308n. 

Sons of the American Revolution, held 
meeting in Charlotte, 369. 

South Carolina, treaty of Hard Labor 
negotiated in, 56; transporta- 
tion in, 257; Willington Acad- 
emy in, 285. 

South detested Sherman, 41. 

Southern Nationalism in South Caro- 
lina, in 1851, article mentioned, 
237. 

Spaight, Richard D., elected delegate, 
118n; in congress, 438n; letter 
to, 156n. 

















Spangenberg, Bishop, mentioned, 373, 
406; quoted, 151. 

Spartanburg, militia companies organ- 
ized in, 177. 

Sprague, W. B., work cited, 289n. 

Stanly, John, mentioned, 459. 

Stanwood, E., work cited, 487”. 

State Documents on Federal Rela- 
tions, cited, 157n. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, held meeting, 140; let- 
ter to, 141. 

State Records of North Carolina cited, 
145n. 

Stephenson, N. W., article mentioned, 
237. 

Stevenson, Andrew, vote on for speak- 
er, 452n. 

Stewart, John, Lawson met, 413. 

Stockstil, Thomas, signed petition, 
344. 

Stokes, Montfort, mentioned, 434n. 

Strange, Robert, elected judge, 458n. 

Strudwick, Clement, elected director, 
143. 

Strudwick, Samuel, attended council, 
346. 

Stuart, mentioned, 62. 

Stuart, J. E. B., mentioned, 225. 

Stuart, John, negotiated treaty, 56. 

Suber, C. H., cited, 177m; estimated 
500 Negroes voted reform ticket, 
182. 

Summers, F. P., at Duke University, 
366. 

Summers, George W., mentioned, 359. 

Sumter County, not represented in 
convention, 172. 

Sumter Watchman, quoted, 169, 171. 

Sun ne Wauh, signed treaty, 110. 

Sunnuah of the Island Town and 
Cetico, present in council, 72. 

Superintendent of Common Schools, 
reports of, received, 490. 

Superior Court Circuit, counties com- 
posing it, 300, 

Sutton, Mrs. Maude Minish, elected 
vice president, 142, 143. 

Swain, D. L., mentioned, 461. 
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Swann, Samuel, candidate for speaker, 


261. 
Sym, Benjamin, gave legacy for 
school, 32. 
T 


Tarapine of Highwasaw, present in 
council, 72. 

Tarborough, trade between Washing- 
ton and, 149. 

Tate, C. W., attended court, 327. 

Tate, James, taught school, 131. 

Taylor, Benjamin, signed petition, 344. 

Taylor, Francis, signed petition, 344. 

Taylor, John W., mentioned, 453; vote 
on for speaker, 452n. 

Taylor, Robert, mentioned, 459. 

Tazewell County, ordinary rates in, 
24. 

Tazewell, 
455. 

Telfair, Governor, quoted, 162. 

Testimony taken by the Joint Select 
Committee to inquire into the 
Condition of Affairs in the Late 
Insurrectionary States, cited, 
172n. 

Tholloweh, signed treaty, 109. 

Tha ta gulla, signed treaty, 110. 

The Academy Movement in the South, 
cited, 285n. 

The Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson 
and the Radicals, received, 231; 
reviewed, 360. 

The A. 8S. Merrimon Journal, 1853- 
1854, document edited by A. R. 
Newsome, 300-330. 

The Beginnings of Critical Realism 
in America, 1860-1920, received, 
231; reviewed, 362. 

The Book of Wilmington, reviewed, 
131. 

“The Campaign of 1824 in New York,” 
cited, 436n. 

The Cape-Fear Mercury, efforts to get 
express service for, 375. 

“The Congressional Career of Nathan- 
iel Macon, Followed by Letters 
of Mr. Macon and Willie P. 


Littleton W., mentioned, 
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Mangum, with Notes by Kemp The Life of Reverend Devereur Jar- 


P. Battle, LL.D.” cited, 428n. 

The Colonial Mind, mentioned, 362. 

The Confederate Engineers, article 
mentioned, 237. 

The Conquest of the Old South West, 
cited, 55n. 

The Critical Year: A Study of An- 
drew Johnson and Reconstruc- 
tion, reviewed, 126. 

The Democratic Party in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina, reviewed, 133. 

The Early History of the Republican 
Party, 1854-1856, received, 136. 

Theelhoona’ koo, made speech, 115. 

The Eleventh Amendment, cited, 161n. 

The First Explorations of the Trans- 
Allegheny Region by the Vir- 
ginians, cited, 4177. 

The Gold-Standard Democrats and the 
Party Conflict, article mention- 
ed, 236. 

The Governor, Council and Assembly 
in Royal North Carolina, cited, 
260n. 

The Hated Helper, article mentioned, 
370. 

The History of Tobacco Production 
in the Connecticut Valley, re- 
ceived, 136. 

The Huguenots of Colonial 
Carolina, cited, 287n. 

The Humboldt Bay Region, 1859-1875, 
received, 231. 

“The Indian Boundary Line,” 
57n. 

The Indians of North Carolina, cited, 
57n. 

The Introduction of Farm Machinery 
in its Relation to the Produc- 
tivity of Labor in the Agricul- 
ture of the United States dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century, 
received, 486. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, cited, 
437n. 

The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun, 
cited, 287n, 433n. 

The Life of John Marshall, cited, 35n. 


South 


cited, 


rett, cited, 34n. 

The Milton Gazette and Roanoke Ad- 
vertiser, mentioned, 430n. 

The Milton Intelligencer, established, 

430n,. 

Mississippi Valley in British 

Politics, cited, 55n. 

The Morale of the American Army in 
the Latter Half of 1776, article 
mentioned, 491. 

The Negro in American Civilization, 

reviewed, 128. 


The 


The Newbern Company of Mutual 
Insurers, newspaper article, 
465. 

The North Carolina Black Code, 
article mentioned, 140. 

The North-Carolina Chronicle; or, 
Fayetteville Gazette, cited, 
216”, 

The North-Carolina Journal, cited, 
124n, 472n. : 


The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 
cited, 428n. 

The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shot- 
well, reviewed, 225. 

The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, cited, 


428n. 
The Presidency of the Continental 
Congress, 1774-1789: A Study 


in American Institutional His- 
tory, reviewed, 130. 

The Persistence of Populism, article 
mentioned, 370. 


The Prince of Parthia, mentioned, 
131. 

“The Proceedings of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses,” article 
cited, 260n. 


The Procedure of the House of Com- 

mons, cited, 261n. 

Public Career of Benjamin 

Franklin. A Life of Service, 

article mentioned, 491. 

The Records of the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787, cited, 117n. 

The Rehabilitation of a Rural Com- 
monwealth, article mentioned, 
139. 


The 
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The Role of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the NSet- 
tlement of Inter-State Disputes, 
cited, 164n. 

The Romantic Revolution in America, 
mentioned, 362. 

The Senatorial Career of William G. 
Brownlow, article mentioned, 
370. 

The Seventeenth Century Sheriff. A 
Comparative Study of the 
Sheriff in England and _ the 
Chesapeake Colonies, 1607-1689, 
received, 136. 

The Sherman Letters. Correspondence 
between General and Senator 


Sherman from 1837 to 1891, 
cited, 43n. 

The Ship under Sail, cited, 1n. 

“The South-America’s Hope,” article 


cited, 284n. 

The South as a Conscious Minority, 
1789-1861. A Study in Political 
Thought, received, 231; review- 
ed, 481. 

The South Carolina Election of 1870, 

article by R. H. Woody, 168- 

186. 

South Defends its 

article cited, 284n. 

The Southern Languor, article men- 

tioned, 236. 

South Eramines Itself, article 

mentioned, 236. 

The State Gazette of North-Carolina, 
cited, 117”; news items printed 
in, 382. 

The State Highway System of North 

Carolina, received, 364. 

Supreme Court of the Confed- 

erate States: Why was One 

Never Organized, article men- 

tioned, 237. 

The Supreme Court in United States 
History, cited, 162n. 

The Town of a Hundred Millionaires, 
article mentioned, 491. 

The Trading Path to the Indians, 
article, 403-426. 


” 


“The Heritage, 


The 


The 


The Trans-Mississippi West, reviewed, 
482. 

The Treaty of Long Island of Holston, 
July, 1777, document edited by 
Archibald Henderson, 55-116. 
University of North Carolina 
Magazine, cited, 389n. 

Western Carolinian, established, 
431n. 

Wilmington Centinel, cited, 120n. 

Wilmington Gazette, cited, 338n. 
Worst American State, article 
mentioned, 491. 

Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
cited, 35n. 

The Yorktown Sesquicentennial, arti- 

cle mentioned, 370. 

Thomas H. Benton, cited, 449n. 
Thomas, Cyrus, his opinion of Led- 
erer’s journey, 420. 
Thomas, Jesse B., examined 

432n. 

Thomas, John P., quoted, 173. 

Thompson, Wiley, mentioned, 

Thorndike, Rachel Sherman, 

cited, 43n. 

Thrift, M., work cited, 245n, 

Tiffany, N. M., work cited, 9n, 146n. 

Tille’ hau’ eh, signed treaty, 109. 

Tilson, John Q., 

Tobacco Trade in Maryland, article 

mentioned, 370. 
Tomlinson, State Auditor, toured the 
state, 174. 

Tom Paine, article mentioned, 237. 

Toole, Henry Irwin, mentioned, 479; 

sponsored movement for reform 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


The 


offices, 


433. 
work 


on commission, 233. 


in marriage law, 398. 

Toos tooh, signed treaty, 109. 

To tac ha ch of Toquse, present in 
council, 72. 


Trading Ford, mentioned, 405. 
Transactions of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society for the Year 


1928, cited, 49n. 

“Travel and Transportation in Colo- 
nial North Carolina,” article 
cited, 146n. 
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Travel Journal of Charies A. Van 
Vieck, 1826, document edited 
by Adelaide L. Fries, 187-206. 

Travels Through the United States of 
North America, cited 21n. 

Trevelyan, G. M., work cited, 458”. 

Trimble, David, mentioned, 450. 

Troat, George, signed petition, 344. 

Tryon, William, agreed to support an 
express, 374; give credit for 
establishing regular post, 376; 
built palace, 258; directed run- 
ning of boundary line, 55; fixed 
dividing line, 88; found it im- 
possible to pass over Pole Cat 
Creek, 244; proclamation of, 
346n. 

Turner Academy, established, 152. 

Turner, F. J., work cited, 448n. 

Tuskarora Indians, location of, 426. 

Tus ka sah, signed treaty, 110. 

Two Brothers, mentioned, 2. 

“Two Pioneer Journalists,” article in 
National Republic, mentioned, 
138. 


U 


Ulster County Gazette, discovered and 
acquired, 368. 

Unemployment and the Alien, article 
mentioned, 236. 

United States Commission for the 
Celebration of the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of George Washington, engaged 
in preparation for celebration, 

Union Leagues formed into military 
companies, 177. 

Union Reform Clubs, organized, 176, 
177. 

Union Reform Party of South Caro- 
lina, committee recommended 
organization of, 172. 

Union Reformers, sailing under false 
colors, 175. 

“Upper Four Hundred,” 


223. 


mentioned, 
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Urquahart, Alexander S., dead, 124. 
Utasch or norward Warrior of Tebli- 
cho and a new Town at its 
mouth, present in council, 72. 
Uwharrie, mentioned, 415. 


Vv 


Van Buren, Martin, mentioned, 441. 

Van Vieck, Charles A., mentioned, 
187; sketch of, 187n. 

Vance, Zebulon B., attended court, 
302, 326, 327; mentioned, 300, 
$22; sketch of, 316. 

Vance, Robert B., in congress, 438”. 

Vann, Joseph, Indian Interpreter, 65; 
letter to, 65; present in council, 


~e 
i-. 


Vaughan, James, commissioner to lay 
out town, 208n. 

Virginia County Court, license min- 
isters of all denominations to 
perform marriage ceremonies, 
32. 

Virginia County government, a model, 
14. 

Virginia Court, Court of Probate men- 
tioned, 15; Court of Record 
mentioned, 15; inforced acts 
against Quakers, 31; inspection 
of merchandise inaugurated un- 
der, 25; issue licenses, 24; juris- 
diction, 14; maintained over- 
sight over morals of people, 28; 
orphans’ court mentioned, 15; 
protected free Negroes, 22; 
provide standard weights and 
measures, 26. 

Virginia Gazette, cited, 9n, 251n. 
Virginia General Assembly passed re- 
ligious freedom bill, 32. 
Virginia, transportation in, 257; offi- 

cers, the same as English, 14. 

Virginia's Attitude towards Slavery 
and Emancipation, cited, 21n. 
Virginia Courts, court of claims 
mentioned, 15. 

Virginia vy. West Virginia, case men- 
tioned, 164. 











Ww 


Waddell, Edward, commissioner to 
lay out town, 210n. 

Waddell, J. A., work cited, 22n. 

Waddel, J. N., work cited, 286n. 

Waddel, Moses, born, 285; married, 
287; master of academy, 285; 
opened school in Georgia, 286; 
wrote book, 298. 

Waddel, Sara Morrow, emigrated 
from Ireland, 285. 

Waddel, William, emigrated from Ire- 
land, 285. 

Walker, Felix, article by cited, 71». 

Walker, John W., mentioned, 431”; 
trained at Willington Academy, 
297. 
Walker, Mary, read paper, 143. 
Walker, William, mentioned, 228; 
proprietor of house, 314. 
Wallace, Alexander S., elected to Con- 
gress, 184. 

Wallace, Lillian Parker, teaching in 
summer school, 367. 

Walter Clark Manuscripts, cited, 
428n. 

Wardlow, F. H., attended Willington 
Academy, 297. 

Warren County, records received, 490. 

Warren, Charles, work cited, 162n. 

Warren, Louis A., articles mentioned, 
491. 

Washington's Birthday Celebrated, 
document, 212. 

Washington, George, on his Southern 
Tour, 403. 

Washington, mentioned, 4: trade be- 
tween Tarborough and, 149. 

Wateree Indians, visited, 415. 

Watkins, I. B., accepted marker, 488. 

Watson, Elkanah, come to North Caro- 
lina in sulky, 254; crossed 
stream by crawling log, 244; 
experiences coming from South 
Carolina, 248; mentioned, 249. 

Waugh and Finley, account book re- 

ceived, 490. 
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Weathers, Lee B., to represent North 
Carolina, 490. 

Weaver, C. C., work cited, 153n. 

Webb, Walter P., paper mentioned, 
454. 

Webster, Daniel, mentioned, 440n. 

Western Carolinian, cited, 385n. 

Western North Carolina, cited, 308n. 

Whedbee, Charles M., to represent 
North Carolina, 490. 

Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania, mentioned, 156. 

White, Hugh Lawson, taught law, 429. 

Whitfield, Theodore M., Slavery Agi- 
tation in Virginia, 1829-1832, 
received, 136; reviewed, 358. 

Whitfield, William, commissioner to 
lay out town, 209n. 

Whitley, Mrs. E. R., article mention- 
ed, 2: 

Whitman, Marcus, mentioned, 483. 
Whitsett, W. T., delivered address, 
366; wrote article, 233. 
Whittemore, B. F., reported the plat- 

form, 174. 

Wiggins, Blake Baker, commissioner 
to lay out town, 209”. 

Wiley Papers, Calvin H., cited, 386n. 

Wilkinson, James, horse lost race, 473. 

Williamson, J. G. A., mentioned, 456. 

Willanawaw, signed treaty, 109; of 
Toquse, present in council, T2. 

Willard, James F., and Colin B. 
Goodykoontz, The Trana- Mias- 
issippi Weat, reviewed, 482. 

William and Mary College, mentioned, 
16. 

William and Mary Quarteriy, cited, 
18”, 

William Byrd's Histories of the Divid- 
ing Line Betwizt Virginia and 
North Carolina, cited, 408n. 

William Polk MSS, cited, 428n. 

Williams, Ayliffe, clerk of assembly, 
260; first clerk of Assembly, 
263. 

Williams, Edward, signed petition, 
344. 
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Williams, James, commissioners to 
lay out town, 210n; signed peti- 
tion, 344. 

Williams, John, petitioned the com- 
missioners, 85. 

Williams, Lewis, in congress, 458n; 
mentioned, 455. 

Williams, Philips, signed petition, 344. 

Williams, Rebecca, mentioned, 190. 

Williams, Samuel C., article mention- 
ed, 236; signed petition, 344; 
wrote article, 370. 

Williams, William, attended court, 
301, 328; charged Grand Jury, 
326; commissioner to lay out 
town, 209”; mentioned, 311. 

Williamsburg County, not represented 
in convention, 172. 

Williamson, Andrew, letter from, 75; 
signed treaty, 78. 

Williamson, Col., wrote an apology, 
60. 

Williamson, Hugh, 
gate, 118n. 

Willington Academy celebrated, 285; 
commencement at, 296. 

Wiley, Calvin, mentioned, 354. 

Wilmington, founding of celebrated, 


appointed dele- 


139; Library started, 132; 
trade between Cape Fear and, 
145. 

Wilson, Edwin Mood, work cited, 


428n. 

Wilson, Joseph, mentioned, 461. 

Wilson, Justice, mentioned, 159. 

Winder, John C., mentioned, 133. 

Winners of the Halifax Races, news- 
paper report, 473. 

Winsmith, John C., cited, 177n. 

. Winston, Francis D., chairman of 
state commission, 235. 

Winston, Joseph, attended meeting, 
64; present in council, 71; 
signed appointment, 112; sign- 
ed letter, 113; signed order, 


115; signed treaty, 109; sketch 
of, 61n, 
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Winston, Robert W., article men- 
tioned, 236; High Stakes and 
Hair Trigger; The Life of Jef- 
ferson Davis, received, 136; re- 
viewed, 227; wrote article, 480. 

Wirt, William, letter quoted, 38. 

Womack, Jacob, witnessed signing of 
treaty, 109. 

Womble, Enos, mentioned, 480. 

Wood, Abraham, letter from, 417; 
overjoyed at success, 419. 
Woodfin, J. W., attended court, 301, 
326, 328; sketch of, 308n. 
Woodfin, N. W., attended court, 301, 

826; sketch of, 304n. 
Woodrow Wilson after Ten 
article mentioned, 370. 
Woods, Reverend Edgar, work cited, 
18”, 
Woody, R. H., reviewed, The Papers 
of Randolph Abbott Shotwell, 


Years, 


225. 
Wooten, Robert B., his sweetheart 
“crazy” about him, 393. 


Writings, cited, 290n, 
Y 

Yancy, Bartlett, letters to, 428, 430, 
431, 482, 483, 485, 487, 489, 441, 
448, 444, 445, 447, 449, 450, 451, 
452, 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461; sketch of, 428. 

Yancy, James, mentioned, 454. 

Yancey, Nancy Graves, mother of 
Bartlett, 428. 

Yates, Joseph Christopher, mentioned, 
443. 

York, Brantley, work cited, 387n. 

York County, Negroes voting reform 
ticket in, 183; not represented 
in convention, 172. 

Yorktown, 1781, article mentioned, 
491; the surrender of Corn- 
wallis to be celebrated at, 490. 

Young, F., horse lost race, 473. 

Young, Joshua, mentioned, 330. 























